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Since the Joint Declaration on “The EU-China Partnership on Urbanisation’ 
in 2012, there has been a rapidly growing number of systematic joint research 
activities on sustainable urbanisation between European and Chinese partners. 
The “EU-China Sustainable Urbanisation Flagship Initiative” identified four priority 
areas of mutual interest for EU-China research and innovation collaboration, i.e., 
sustainable development and urban planning, nature-based solutions for cities, green 
urban mobility and sustainable energy solutions for cities. 

Within this framework, the TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA research and 
innovation action started in 2018 with two parallel objectives. On the one hand, 
it aimed to support policy makers, urban authorities, real estate developers, public 
service providers and citizens in China to create socially integrative cities in an 
environmentally friendly and financially viable way. On the other hand, it aimed 
to help urban stakeholders in Europe to reflect and eventually reconsider their own 
approaches towards sustainable urbanisation. Real-world methods, instruments and 
good practice examples from Europe and China, e.g., in terms of social inclusiveness, 
cultural dynamics, environmental friendliness and economic viability, constituted a 
basis for comparative analysis. 

Fourteen project partners of excellence conducted the project. With eight 
European and six Chinese expert organisations on socially integrative cities, 
TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA combined the best of both worlds to create new insights, 
practices and role models in sustainable urban development. The Chinese team of 
partners from government agencies and academia were able to exert a direct impact 
on society through their national responsibilities for regional and urban planning, 
research and education. The European partners played a similar role through their 
positions among European knowledge organisations. 

The project started from the fact that cities are places of social innovation and 
engines of economic growth. They attract dynamic groups of society; they provide 
vast opportunities of interaction, communication and exchange of knowledge; and 
they thereby lay the foundation for attracting large shares of R&D investment and 
an innovative service sector. Social integration plays a special role here, as it is 
directly linked with the economic prosperity of cities, fair access to infrastructure 
and services, and the fair distribution of wealth and its amenities. This is true for 
urban development in general, but especially relevant for China as, promoted by 
various levels of government, the country is transitioning from a less urban to a more 
urbanised society with increasingly intensified land use and higher quality of life. 

This book shares the impactful original research results of the project. It is 
the collaborative product of many stakeholders. It is also among the project’s 
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main comprehensive academically oriented results. All partners participated in its 
elaboration in a joint initiative. Mixed author teams, involving European and Chinese 
experts, are responsible for the individual chapters. Texts were internally reviewed 
by the editors, as well as further coordinated with the help of the respective work 
package leaders, who secured additional quality control. In this regard, special thanks 
go to Michele Bonino and Maria Paola Repellino from Politecnico di Torino (POLITO), 
Turin, Italy; Hans-Martin Neumann from the Austrian Institute of Technology (AIT), 
Vienna, Austria; Stefanie Rößler from the Leibniz Institute of Ecological Urban and 
Regional Development (IOR), Dresden, Germany; Andrea Ricci from the Institute of 
Studies for the Integration of Systems (ISINNOVA), Rome, Italy; as well as Annemie 
Wyckmans and Wang Yu from the Norwegian University of Science and Technology 
(NTNU), Trondheim, Norway. All papers underwent an external peer-review process, 
organised by the publisher before final acceptance. We would like to thank the 
publisher, MDPI, for supporting the editors, and more than thirty reviewers for their 
critical reviews of the different chapters and useful comments. 

We are confident that this online open access book provides new insights 
into recent urban development trends in China and Europe, and contributes to 
further discussions about ways to manage the transition towards urban sustainability 
through socially integrative cities. We would like to thank all concerned parties 
who made this book possible. Special thanks go to the European Commission, 
which supported the activities of TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA through the European 
Union’s Horizon 2020 research and innovation programme under grant agreement no. 
770141. Of course, the material presented in this book reflects only the authors’ views. 
The European Union is not liable for any use that may be made of the information 
contained herein. 


Bernhard Miiller, Dresden, March 2021 
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Urban Sustainability and Social Integration 
in Cities in Europe and China— 
An Introduction 


Bernhard Miiller, Paulina Schiappacasse, Jian Liu, Jianming Cai, 
Hans-Martin Neumann and Baojun Yang 


1. Introduction 


Europe and China share an old history of urban development. However, while 
Europe became a majority-urban continent already in the middle of the 20th century, 
China has turned primarily urban only about a decade ago. Moreover, in Europe, 
during the past 70 years, urban dynamics was and still is comparatively slow, as 
during this period, the share of the urban population has risen from 50% to only 
about 75% of the total population in 2020. It is expected to rise to 84% in 2050. 
On the contrary, China’s urbanisation is unprecedented in speed and scale. The 
percentage of people living in urban areas skyrocketed from 20% to 50% in just three 
decades between 1980 and 2010. With a projected 71% in 2030 and 80% in 2050, 
the country is expected to almost reach the European level in the coming decades 
(United Nations 2018). 

In absolute terms, this means that, since the year 2000, the urban population in 
China is growing by an average of more than 14 million persons every year, and in 
2030, the country will have passed the mark of 1000 million urban dwellers. Thus, 
by then, every fifth urbanite worldwide will live in China (United Nations 2018). 
These figures underline the importance of urban development in China and the role 
of Chinese urbanisation in a global context. For many years, Chinese urbanisation 
has become a role model for many countries worldwide. Under the new “Belt and 
Road Initiative”, revitalising the ancient Silk Route spirit within a modern context, it 
will probably continue, if not extend, to play a remarkable role in the urban world in 
the near future (CAUPD 2019). 

Thus, in China and in other parts of the world, managing such rapid urbanisation 
processes is extremely challenging for policymakers and urban planners. Urban 
planning and development cannot be dealt with in an isolated way. They are 
closely connected with issues of collaborative urban-regional governance and 
comprehensive urban management, in general, putting emphasis on various 
dimensions of development, such as land use planning and management, resources for 
city financing, environment and urban economy, as well as social and cultural issues, 
at the same time. The provision of urban infrastructure facilities and public services 


calls for balanced, integrated and participatory planning and development in order to 
avoid or minimise negative socio-economic, human and environmental repercussions. 

According to the Horizon 2020 Framework Programme of the European Union, 
“joint European-Chinese research taking into consideration these essential elements 
of city development could contribute to an improved reciprocal knowledge on 
urbanisation processes between the EU and China”!. Moreover, for at least three 
decades, many efforts have been made to manage urban expansion in a more 
sustainable way in Europe. They may provide useful references for conceptually 
enriching the still rather new “people-centred” urban development approach in 
China, introduced within the framework of the New-type Urbanisation Policy (NUP) 
in 2014, although the general frameworks and concerns about urban development 
are quite different in both parts of the world. 

On this background, this chapter deals with major recent trends in urban 
development policies in the EU and China, and it provides a general overview of 
the contributions published in this book. The focus lies on socially integrative cities 
understood as “socially mixed, cohesive, liveable and vibrant” urban areas, which 
are characterised by a number of features. These include compactness, functional 
mix, intra-urban connectivity and equal rights regarding the access to municipal 
services, strengthening a sense of community and fostering a sense of place, as 
well as empowerment and participation of the population, and social capital (see 
Schiappacasse, Miiller, Cai 2021 in Chapter 2 of this book). Inclusiveness is an 
important characteristic. However, the joint understanding of socially integrative 
cities is wider and more comprehensive. At the end of this chapter, some conclusions 
concerning the role of socially integrative cities regarding urban sustainability 
are drawn. 

It has to be noted that when talking about “cities” in Europe and China, the 
understanding differs considerably. According to Eurostat, the European Statistical 
Office, a city in Europe is a local administrative unit with the majority of the population 
living in an urban centre of at least 50,000 inhabitants’. It usually consists of a large 
continuous urban settlement, and it may comprise peri-urban settlements as well as 
some rural territory. The size in terms of area is usually rather limited. For example, 
the city with the largest area in Germany, Berlin, has a size of about 890 km?. On 
the contrary, the Chinese word for “city” is typically used to describe a larger region 
including an urban core, sub-urban areas and vast rural areas containing smaller 
cities, towns and villages. As one extreme, the city of Chongqing covers an area 


1 Available online: https://ec.europa.eu/info/funding-tenders/opportunities/portal/screen/opportunities/ 


topic-details/eng-globally-08-2016-2017 (accessed on 22 March 2021). 


2 Available online: https://ec.europa.eu/eurostat/web/cities/spatial-units (accessed on 22 March 2021). 


almost the size of Austria. Beijing covers an area which is 19 times the size of Berlin. 
The city of Wuhan is more than three times the size of Luxemburg. Therefore, when 
we talk in this book about cities in Europe, we follow the above definition by Eurostat, 
while with regard to China, we usually refer only to the urban area of a “city”. 


2. Recent Urban Policy Directions in Europe and China 


The year 2020 marked an important point in urban Europe and China. In 
Europe, “The New Leipzig Charter—The transformative power of cities for the 
common good” (EU Ministers Responsible for Urban Matters 2020) was adopted at 
the Informal Ministerial Meeting on Urban Matters organised at the end of November 
in the city of Leipzig, Germany. It provides a key policy framework document 
for sustainable urban development in post-2020 Europe, and its title points to the 
leading role of cities in the years to come. In China, the 13th Five-Year Plan and 
the first phase of the new urbanisation policy, which had been heralded with the 
endorsement of the National New-type Urbanisation Plan (2014-2020), came to their 
end. Towards the end of 2020, the proposal of the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party on drawing up the 14th Five-Year Plan for national economic 
and social development and long-range objectives for 2035° contoured the basic 
principles for future development (CSET 2020). In March 2021, the National People’s 
Congress (NPC) of China finally endorsed the 14th Five-Year Plan (2021-2025) (14th 
FYP) (NDRC 2021). It indicates that the basic urban policy principles and directions 
will continue to be a guideline for urban and regional development in China during 
the coming years. 


2.1. Urban Europe and the New Leipzig Charter 


In Europe, the New Leipzig Charter, focusing on the transformative power of cities 
for the common good, urges cities to establish integrated and sustainable urban 
development strategies and ensure their implementation at all levels of government 
and administration, i.e., from regional urban hinterland contexts to the very local 
ones at the neighbourhood level. The document summarises the European state of 
thinking in a comprehensive and consistent way. It calls for an urban policy of the 
common good, providing services and infrastructure which are inclusive, affordable 
and accessible for all. Furthermore, it acknowledges cities as places of pluralism, 
creativity and solidarity, and as laboratories for new forms of problem solving and 
test beds for social innovation. It promotes cities which are just, green and productive 
at the same time. 


3 See the English translation of the document at https://cset.georgetown.edu/wp-content/uploads/t0237_ 


5th_Plenum_Proposal_EN-1.pdf (accessed on 14 March 2021). 


Just cities provide opportunities for everyone to integrate into society, leaving 
no one behind. “All social groups ... should have equal access to services of general 
interest, including education, social services, health care and culture ... . Socially 
balanced, mixed and safe urban neighbourhoods promote the integration of all social 
and ethnic groups and generations ... . All citizens should be empowered to acquire 
new skills and education” (EU Ministers Responsible for Urban Matters 2020, p. 3). 

Green cities contribute “to combatting global warming and to high environmental 
quality for air, water, soil and land use. The development of high quality urban 
environments for all includes adequate access to green and recreational spaces 

Cities are called on to protect and regenerate endangered ecosystems and 
their species and, to use nature-based solutions where high quality green and 
blue infrastructure can accommodate extreme weather conditions. Well-designed, 
managed and connected green and blue areas are a precondition for healthy living 
environments, adapting to climate change and preserving and developing biodiversity 
in cities” (EU Ministers Responsible for Urban Matters 2020, p. 4). 

Productive cities promote a diversified economy, providing employment while 
ensuring a sound financial base for urban development. They require “a skilled 
workforce, social, technical and logistical infrastructure as well as affordable and 
accessible space. Ensuring these preconditions ... should be integral to urban 
planning .... Small-scale businesses, low-emission-manufacturing and urban 
agriculture can be stimulated to re-integrate production into cities and urban areas, 
enabling and promoting new forms of mixed-use neighbourhoods. ... Transforming 
central urban areas into attractive multifunctional spaces provides new opportunities 
for urban development through mixed use for living, working and recreation, where 
manufacturing, retail and services are found alongside housing, hospitality and 
leisure” (EU Ministers Responsible for Urban Matters 2020, p. 5). 

Furthermore, the New Leipzig Charter highlights digitalisation as a major 
transformative, cross-sectoral force affecting all dimensions of sustainable urban 
development. “Digital solutions can deliver innovative and high-quality services to 
the public and businesses ... . At the same time digitalisation can trigger a further 
spatial and social divide with risks to the protection of privacy. Digitalisation needs 
to be shaped in an environmentally sustainable, inclusive and fair manner” (EU 
Ministers Responsible for Urban Matters 2020, p. 5). 

With a view on its implementation, the document calls for four important 
ingredients: (a) An integrated approach towards urban development shall help to 
coordinate all areas of urban policies. (b) Participation and co-creation shall secure 
the involvement of economic actors, the general public and other stakeholders in 
order to consider their knowledge, potentials and concerns in urban planning and 
development and to strengthen local democracy. (c) Multi-level governance shall 
guarantee that all societal stakeholders, including the government, civil society and 


the private sector, will tackle the complex urban challenges jointly across all levels 
of decision making: local, regional, national and global. (d) A place-based approach 
shall contribute to appropriately considering the specific local situation as a reference 
point for integrated horizontal and vertical coordination, evidence-based urban 
development and endogenous urban transformation. 

Overall, the New Leipzig Charter builds on former European urban policies, 
programmes and policy documents which were initiated in the early 1990s as reactions 
to perceived urban challenges. Among them were national initiatives such as “Soziale 
Stadt” in Germany (in English: “Socially Integrative City”), the “Single Regeneration 
Budget” and “The New Deal for Communities” in the UK, “Politique de la Ville” in 
France and “Programmi di Riqualificazione Urbana” in Italy. All of these initiatives 
not only focused on upgrading the built environment in cities but also directed much 
attention to social integration and the cohesion of urban societies. In addition to these 
national responses, the European Union introduced specific programmes towards 
urban regeneration (Urban I and II). 

The New Leipzig Charter also goes far beyond its predecessor, the Leipzig 
Charter on Sustainable Urban Development of 2007 (European Commission 2007), 
which, basically, propagated two major directions of action, i.e., making greater 
use of integrated urban development approaches’, and directing special attention 
to deprived neighbourhoods of cities. The New Leipzig Charter is based on the 
objectives and achievements of the Pact of Amsterdam (EU Ministers Responsible 
for Urban Matters 2016) and, thus, directly links with the Urban Agenda for the 
European Union and its multi-facetted initiatives for the years to come (European 
Comission 2019). 


2.2. Urban China and 14th Five-Year Plan (2021-2025) 


In March 2021, the Chinese People’s National Congress endorsed the 14th 
FYP following up on the prior proposal of the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party (NDRC 2021; see above). It defines the details of the plan for national 
economic and social development as well as long-range objectives through the year 
2035. Among many other topics, it provides a framework as well as major guidelines 
and perspectives for the future development of cities in China, which play a crucial 
role in the country’s ambitious efforts on its way to “socialist modernisation” (CSET 


Three components were addressed: creating and ensuring high-quality public spaces; modernising 
infrastructure networks and improving energy efficiency; and proactive innovation and 
educational policies. 

Four components were addressed: pursuing strategies for upgrading the physical environment; 
strengthening the local economy and local labour market policy; proactive education and training 
policies for children and young people; and promotion of efficient and affordable urban transport. 


2020, 1; NDRC 2021). On the one hand, the document highlights a number of general 
objectives and principles, which are basic for any future development in the country, 
including cities and their urban areas. On the other hand, it outlines details which are 
specifically relevant for urban China. 

Similar to its predecessor, the 13th FYP, as well as the New-type Urbanisation 
Plan (2014-2020), the 14th FYP® makes strong commitments towards certain basic 
principles. People-centred development puts the people, e.g., residents, at the centre of 
all government efforts. It calls for people’s engagement and for sharing the “fruits 
of development” by the people. The government commits itself to protecting the 
people’s fundamental interests, inspiring the enthusiasm, initiative and creativity 
of all people, promoting the well-being of the people and continuously realising 
people’s aspirations for better lives. 

The 14th FYP reiterates the continuing high relevance of the new concept of 
development, which had been introduced before. This concept puts special emphasis 
on higher quality, efficiency, fairness and sustainability. It shall be applied in all fields 
throughout development processes. Furthermore, the government commits itself to 
continue its efforts regarding institutional reforms. Among other things, they shall help 
to strengthen the modernisation of the national governance system and respective 
capabilities, break down institutional barriers constraining high-quality development 
and high quality of life and support initiatives that help to increase the efficiency 
of resource allocation. Through its commitment to applying systematic approaches, 
the government intends to strengthen forward-looking thinking, overall planning, 
strategic positioning and holistic advancement. The initiatives of central and local 
governments and other spheres of society shall be better utilised. Accelerating 
digitisation-based development is seen as a key to successful modernisation of the 
country in all spheres. 

Regarding urban development and related issues, the 14th FYP provides a 
number of important details regarding objectives and intended measures during the 
coming years. The plan clarifies that the new-type urbanisation strategy will persist and 
be refined. Special attention is given to territorial cohesion, i.e., more balanced regional 
development on a national scale. Inter-regional imbalances shall be tackled, and 
regional development shall be better coordinated. This includes new development 
incentives for Western China, revitalisation activities in the northeast of the country, 
additional development support for Central China and the modernisation of the 
economic urban powerhouses in the eastern part. A coordinated development of 
small towns and small, medium and large cities shall be promoted. New growth 


6 If not otherwise mentioned, the text refers to either the original version in Chinese (NDRC 2021) or 


the English text of the proposal, published in CSET (2020). 


poles shall be created. The inter-regional transfer payment system shall be refined, 
financial resources to support less developed regions shall be increased and, gradually, 
equitable access to public services shall be achieved all over the country. 

On a regional scale, the further improvement and refinement of urban-rural 
relations are high up on the national agenda. Above all, this includes the continued 
and intensified reform of the household registration system (hukou), the traditional 
Chinese government's tool for managing internal movement, which has strongly 
deepened the urban-rural divide over the past decades. The National New-type 
Urbanisation Plan noted that in 2014, although 53.7% of China’s population normally 
resided in urban areas, registered urban residents comprised no more than 36% 
(Chu 2020). Nowadays, rural migrant workers make up about 40% of the urban 
labour force. However, their rights and access to urban services are still, in many 
cases, severely restricted if compared to urban residents. This has had negative 
repercussions in rural and urban areas. 

Another anchor to improve urban-rural relations is based in rural reforms 
and rural revitalisation initiatives. Among other things, this comprises the reform 
of the rural collective property rights system, and the improvement of integrated 
urban-rural development, including land development issues. Moreover, rural 
construction will play a more prominent role within modernisation efforts. Regional 
urban centres, e.g., county seats, shall help to promote rural urbanisation and take 
over functions as central places for their areas of influence. Infrastructure and services 
shall be further extended, improved and upgraded. 

Promoting people-centred urbanisation is a core element of 14th FYP from a local 
urban development perspective. Within this framework, previous urban expansion 
approaches, population densities and spatial structures of cities shall be reconsidered. 
This connects well with efforts to protect farmland and ecologically valuable natural 
areas. Moreover, the government emphasises its intentions to give more prominence 
to urban renewal strategies, to enhance historical and cultural preservation and to 
strengthen the renovation of old urban residential areas and neighbourhoods. The 
supply of affordable housing, especially for renting, shall be increased. Environmental 
concerns are highlighted, supporting the so-called “ecological civilization” of the 
country. For example, the government intends to promote urban ecological restoration, 
to fashion urban landscapes, to increase urban flood control and drainage capabilities 
and to construct resilient “sponge” cities, a Chinese urban development concept 
based on the wise management of water. 

From an institutional point of view, people-centred urbanisation includes efforts 
to improve and strengthen urban governance, and to follow a more comprehensive 
approach regarding urban planning, construction and management. Housing 
speculation shall be mitigated, which seems to be especially important in the 
light of the actual oversupply of housing, especially in rather high-priced market 


segments. Furthermore, the government expresses its intention to refine mechanisms 
for distributing income from land transfers, hitherto a major source of budget revenue 
of cities, which has significantly contributed to the rapid and often oversized 
spatial expansion of cities in China if compared with population growth during the 
past decades. 

These institutional moves link well with efforts to refine the national 
administrative system and to improve “social governance” significantly, especially 
at the grassroots level (CSET 2020, p. 7). It has to be noted here that social 
governance, or social management as it was formerly called (Yu 2011), is a 
prominent concept in the country with a specific Chinese flavour. It is “a systematic 
project under the leadership of the CPC Central Committee to safeguard the social 
harmony and stability by coordinating with all parties in the society” (Liu 2018). It 
encompasses all government dealings with society, excluding business management 
and administrative management. Its connotation “is so broad that it includes areas 
such as social justice, public security, social stability, social trust, the coordination of 
various social interests, food safety, emergency management, city management and 
community governance” (Yu 2011). 

Within this framework, China already disposes of a rather powerful tool of 
institutionalised community engagement (Palmer et al. 2010). For example, there 
is the institution of the Urban Residents Committee, i.e., “a mass organization for 
self-government at grassroots level” (Ministry of Commerce People’s Republic of 
China 1989, Article 2), forming the lowest level of the administrative hierarchy. 
Originally created in 1954 to ensure neighbourhood monitoring, urban residents’ 
committees started to provide social services for those in need since the economic 
reform in the late 1970s. 

However, more recently, “residents’ committees ... saw themselves as having 
to provide both administration ... and services ... ” (Audin 2015, p. 1). In practice, 
they handle public welfare services and assistance, provide public education and 
security and transmit the opinion and demands of residents to higher authorities. 
They have also proved their effectiveness regarding public health during the SARS 
epidemic in 2002-2003, and the COVID-19 crisis in 2020. In the future, they could 
play a more powerful role in enhancing social integration within the framework of 
urban planning and development of new neighbourhoods. However, until now, 
they have not been directly linked with urban planning and development, and they 
have limited capacities to promote lively, socially vibrant, open and mixed local 
communities (Audin 2015; Ma and Li 2012); see also Schiappacasse, Müller, Cai, 2021 
in this volume). 

From a Western perspective, social governance comes close to concepts of 
public participation, interaction between the state and civil society (organisations) and 
mechanisms of self-government at the local level. Referring to cases in Hangzhou, 
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Yang et al. differentiate four types of civic engagement in their paper about social 
governance in China: substantial, ceremonial, propagandistic and absorptive civic 
engagement (Yang et al. 2016, p. 2157). These types compare well with Western 
concepts of participation, which have been derived from Arnstein’s participation 
ladder (Arnstein 1969). 

For the transformation towards more socially integrative cities, it is of utmost 
importance that the 14th FYP puts much weight on further enhancing social governance, 
participation and empowerment at the local level in China during the coming years. For 
example, it explicitly mentions “people’s rights to equal participation and equal 
development will be fully assured” (CSET 2020, p. 4). Participation in policy formulation 
shall be promoted (NDRC 2021, chp. 22). The “centre of gravity” of social governance 
shall be shifted towards an empowered grassroots level. “Urban community governance” 
shall be strengthened through modernisation (CSET 2020, p. 25). 

More specifically, the 14th FYP calls for a clarification of the functions and 
responsibilities of institutions at the community level, district and sub-district offices 
and neighbourhood committees. “Diverse institutional channels for residents to 
participate in social governance” shall be provided. The Plan also wants to “give full 
play to the social organisations in social governance, and fully stimulate the vitality 
of grassroots social governance.” 

It is difficult to say what these stipulations concretely mean for public participation 
in urban planning and development in the future. On the one hand, they may refer 
to general organisational principles regarding the engagement of the population at 
the local level only. On the other hand, they could provide a basis for sustainably 
strengthening the role of local public participation in urban planning and development. 
This could lead to more and broader consultation and debate, as well as to new forms 
of joint decision making regarding the future of cities. It would allow climbing up 
Arnstein’s ladder of participation and strengthening substantial civic engagement in 
the sense of Yang, He and Long. 

Summing up the major issues of the 14th FYP for urban development, we can 
conclude the following: 

Although the term of the National New-type Urbanisation Plan (2014-2020) 
officially ended in December 2020, the principles set up in this document will obviously 
continue. That means attention will be paid to the people-oriented development to 
ensure equity, as well as balanced urban-rural and regional development, intensive 
and efficient land use, green, recycling and low-carbon development, in order to 
promote ecological civilisation, and cultural continuity to ensure local identity. 

Following these principles, planning is oriented to people, liveability, 
sustainability and resource efficiency, with quality as the key term. That is also part 
of the reasons for the restructuring of the planning system from urban-rural planning 
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to territorial and spatial planning, with more attention directed to the protection of 
nature and the efficiency of resource uses, including land for construction. 

In terms of practice, comprehensive urban renewal will become more significant 
in the future, probably more than urban expansion and new town or new area 
development. Rural revitalisation will keep its national significance, as well as 
coordinating regional development. Community building and social governance 
at the grassroots level, particularly the so-called complete daily life community, 
will be of increasing importance. The latter is one of the lessons cities and urban 
planners have learnt under the impression of the impacts of the COVID-19 crisis 
since early 2020. 


3. Overview of the Book Chapters 


On the background of the recent policy directions in Europe and China, this book 
can make timely contributions to the actual discussions about future perspectives of 
urban sustainability in both parts of the world. It touches on a number of central 
issues of the New Leipzig Charter and the Urban Agenda of the EU, on the one 
hand, and the New Urbanisation Policy and the 14th Five-Year Plan of the People’s 
Republic of China, on the other hand. It deals with experiences and options to 
create socially integrative cities in Europe and China in a participatory way as a 
contribution to make cities more sustainable. It presents major original research 
results of a joint project of researchers and practitioners from fourteen European 
and Chinese institutions. It is multi- and interdisciplinary in nature, and it looks 
at a multitude of facets of the socially integrative city from different angles. The 
individual chapters can be grouped roughly into four parts. 


3.1. Conceptual Basis, Urban Expansion and Land Management 


The first set of chapters provides an overview of and insights into the conceptual 
basis of the book. The socially integrative city is framed by discussions in academia 
and practice, and it is defined in a comprehensive way as an element of urban 
sustainability. The management of urban growth processes in Europe and China 
and the principles of land management are presented as basic conditions shaping 
urban development. 

Schiappacasse, Miiller and Cai look for a common understanding and a suitable 
definition of socially integrative cities in Europe and China. First, they discuss 
the general relevance of the topic. Second, they trace respective approaches in 
Europe and China back to their origins. Third, based on expert group discussions, 
they present a comprehensive understanding of socially integrative cities, which 
comprises twelve characteristics grouped into five dimensions: collaborative urban 
planning and design; favourable urban environment and living conditions; vital local 
economy and labour market; solidary socio-cultural development and social capital; 
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and supportive institutional development and urban finance. Subsequent chapters 
refer to this general concept. 

Schiappacasse, Miiller, Cai and Ma look at ways to manage urban expansion 
in Europe and ask whether, from these experiences, new impulses can be derived 
for people-centred urban development in China. On the one hand, the article 
reviews urban expansion processes in China and Europe and looks at some 
European approaches oriented towards limiting urban expansion and promoting 
social integration. On the other hand, the authors show that European experiences, 
including model projects of participatory planning, may be inspiring for shaping 
future urban development and socially integrative urban expansion in China. 

Finally, Suering, Ortner and Weitkamp focus on the importance of land in 
urban development. They deal with the role of land management for socially 
integrative cities. Their paper analyses land development in general, as well as 
related instruments and mechanisms in Europe. The authors are especially interested 
in instruments which can be used by municipalities for managing and shaping local 
land use. They demonstrate how these instruments may influence the provision of 
affordable housing as well as technical and social infrastructure. 


3.2. Socially Integrative Urban Regeneration 


A second set of articles focuses on socially integrative urban regeneration in cities. 
After an overview of policies and strategies in Europe and China, detailed aspects 
are discussed, such as community building through public engagement, challenges 
of place making and the role of education and life-long learning. Finally, a view 
on heritage preservation and its impact on social integration in urban regeneration 
concludes this part. 

In their paper, Rößler, Cai, Lin and Jiang provide an overview of urban 
regeneration in China and Europe and its relation with social integration. The 
article focuses on the current framework, challenges and experiences of socially 
integrative urban regeneration in both parts of the world. In order to understand the 
specific challenges as well as potentials of urban regeneration strategies, the authors 
consider different pathways, origins and practices. This includes a comparative view 
on terms and definitions used in the debate as well as the current practice of urban 
regeneration. Drawing on the concept of socially integrative urban development, 
challenges of urban regeneration in China and experiences in Europe are described. 

Valler, Korsnes, Liu and Chen look into community building through public 
engagement. They emphasise the role of public participation in the regeneration 
of neighbourhoods. However, they also demonstrate that the extent to which such 
processes are anchored in communities varies greatly. They attribute this to the 
groups of actors involved. Thus, they focus on the question of who participates in 
community building in Europe and China. The analysed cases show that there are 
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different levels of participation in Europe and China. The authors argue that a wide 
variety of actors should be involved early in local planning in order to ensure that 
residents have a say in the definition of the issues at hand. 

Hamama, Repellino, Liu and Bonino discuss place making in post-industrial 
cities in China and Europe. Based on a literature review and selected case studies 
from China and Europe, the chapter embraces two transformative factors, people and 
places, to shed light on the processes behind the social and spatial transformation of 
urban spaces, the integration of the marginalised communities and the promotion of 
community participation in the preservation of the architectural and cultural heritage. 
The authors conclude that despite tremendous efforts to engage local communities in 
producing high-quality urban spaces, a number of challenges, such as gentrification, 
economic disparities and geographic segregation, are still hindering the realisation 
of socially integrative cities. 

D’Aniello, Xu, Patrizi and Polenta look into the role of educational museums for 
creating socially integrative cities in Europe and China. They show how the idea 
of the “educating city” can help to find effective ways of social integration which 
have the potential to promote the well-being of individuals and the community. The 
authors analyse case studies of educational museums in Europe and China. They 
demonstrate that museums, as non-formal education spaces and an expression of 
collective identity, can play an important role in connoting a city as an educating city. 

Sauarlia and Wang focus on the role of heritage in creating socially integrative 
cities. The authors look at the critical role of communities in the transition of historical 
urban districts. The authors compare two cases, i.e., a district in Trondheim, Norway, 
and one in the city of Xi’an, China. Both examples show that communities play an 
important role in transforming urban areas. The authors conclude that community 
building in urban transition is a key element for preserving the value of historical 
districts and neighbourhoods. 


3.3. Urban Transformation and Evidence-Based Decion Making 


A third set of articles looks into issues of urban transformation and 
evidence-based decision making. Transformation is understood as a complex set 
of interactions. Community platforms for information and dialogue can become 
effective instruments to facilitate transition processes. Community interaction and 
development as well as other features of transformative capacity can help to narrow 
gaps between planning and implementation. Advanced methods, such as social 
cost-benefit analysis (SCBA), may support social integration. Additionally, it is 
demonstrated that the use of multiple data sources can speed up the digital transition 
in cities and provide decision support for social integration. 

Pasher et al. embrace complexity theory for discussing transition processes 
towards socially integrative cities. They understand the city as a living organism 
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in which resources, knowledge and people are closely interconnected. The authors 
point out that community building is a key factor for making cities more attractive 
for residents, businesses and visitors. Digital technology can contribute to establish 
lively online communication among inhabitants. The case of Tel Aviv in Israel can be 
taken as a good practice example for facilitating transformation processes. 

Meyer et al. focus on capacity building for urban transformation. They 
discuss factors which influence the efficiency and consistency of urban planning 
in implementation, taking smart cities as an example. Case studies reveal that 
certain measures to enhance transformative capacities are critical across Chinese 
and European cities. For example, stakeholder involvement and the cooperation 
within a multi-actor community is key to reduce the gap between planning and 
implementation, both in China and Europe. Importantly, however, the case studies 
show that while there are commonalities regarding the role of certain transformative 
capacity building measures, the way these measures are expressed differs between 
Chinese and European cities and always embodies the local context. 

Ricci, Enei and Ma present social cost-benefit analysis (SCBA) as an instrument 
to support urban planning and governance for enhancing social integration. SCBA 
techniques can be used for monetary valuation of impacts for which market prices 
may not be available. The quantification through SCBA techniques may help to 
better reflect the value which society attaches to non-market goods and services, 
enabling urban planners and policymakers to consider the net social welfare effects 
of urbanisation processes. 

Liu et al. deal with a specific facet of attempts to enhance the quality of life 
and well-being of people. They take the mitigation of air pollution as an example. 
In their contribution, the authors present a study on interrelationships between air 
pollution, transportation, industries and social activities in Tianjin. The analysis 
identifies factors which have an impact on air quality in the city. A cost model for 
the reduction in air pollution provides insight into causal factors that may be taken 
into account while making decisions to lower air pollutants. With this example, the 
authors also demonstrate how multiple data sources can be used to establish decision 
support for planning socially integrative cities in an evidence-based way. 


3.4. Replicability and Urban Laboratories 


The final set of articles deals with questions of the replicability of experiences 
and the role of concrete urban experiments in so-called urban living laboratories. 
Methods to explore the replication potential of urban solutions for socially integrative 
cities are discussed, and the potential of urban living laboratories for nurturing open 
urban innovation in Chinese cities is scrutinised. Several examples are discussed, 
and conclusions regarding the enhancement of social integration in cities are drawn. 
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Paolucci describes anew method for estimating the replication potential of urban 
solutions for socially integrative cities (the SITEE replicability method). The author 
starts from the experience that a certain solution, which may be successful in a given 
context, does not necessarily work in a different context, bringing the same benefits. 
For example, measures successfully pursuing social integration in Europe may face 
various difficulties when implemented in a Chinese context. Thus, a thorough 
analysis of the replication potential is required. On this background, the author 
describes a new method for estimating the replication potential of urban solutions in 
different contexts, combining quantitative data with qualitative information collected 
from local stakeholders according to five dimensions: Socio-Cultural, Institutional, 
Technological, Environmental and Economic (SITEE). The multi-dimensional analysis 
allows describing and understanding the complexity of different contexts and helps 
to identify the most relevant factors that may limit or facilitate replication. 

Finally, Wyckmans et al. discuss urban living labs as instruments of open 
innovation. Urban living labs, which are becoming increasingly popular in Europe, 
are still rather new in China. However, on-the-ground experiences in the cities of 
Wuhan, Tianjin and Jingdezhen, based on close interaction between local stakeholders 
and European and Chinese experts, demonstrate the potentials of urban living labs 
in China. The authors suggest applying open innovation-based principles so that 
urban living labs can function as meeting arenas to support communities’ diversity, 
significance and connectedness, where participants can experiment with practical 
ideas and solutions towards a more cohesive, inclusive and sustainable everyday life. 


4. Conclusions 


Starting from major urban development trends in Europe and China, we have 
had a closer look at several key documents for shaping the urban future in both parts 
of the world. Comparing the stipulations of the New Leipzig Charter in Europe 
and the contents related to the 14th Five-Year Plan related to urban issues in China, 
we can conclude that urban policies in both parts of the world seem to head in 
similar directions. 

Urban sustainability and territorial cohesion are general issues of concern. 
People-centred high-quality development shall guide future directions of urban 
areas. Community building, public participation and social governance at the local 
level will gain importance. Altogether, this may favour cities and urban areas in 
their efforts to become more socially integrative in the future, although one should 
carefully look at the basic cultural and conceptual differences between the two parts 
of the world, which may hamper mutual understanding and knowledge sharing. 

Most chapters of this book are written by mixed European and Chinese teams. 
This shall help to avoid cultural and conceptual misunderstanding, although it never 
can be totally excluded. The contributions shall add new insights from Europe 
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and China to the discussion about socially integrative cities and their potential 
contribution to sustainable urban development. 

Knowledge sharing, the exchange of experiences and good practice examples 
may help socially integrative cities to become a reality in more and more cases. We 
have seen that the basic documents in Europe and China pave the way for it. What is 
needed now is the will and capacity of all stakeholders in both societies, i.e., the state, 
the business sector, the civil society, media and academia, to seriously head in the 
direction of social integration, making cities and urban areas more people-oriented 
and securing future urban development at a human scale. 
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Towards a Common Understanding of 


Socially Integrative Cities in Europe 
and China 


Paulina Schiappacasse, Bernhard Miiller and Jianming Cai 


1. Introduction 


Segregation in cities, whether voluntary or forced, is a universal phenomenon, 
and it is as old as the city itself (Häußermann and Siebel 2001, p. 70). Consequently, 
integration also has a long history, at least since cities started to open broader 
opportunities for the population to participate in economic and social activities, 
deal with challenges of the concentration of social and economic challenges as well 
as other structural problems in certain districts or neighbourhoods, and promote 
social cohesion and inclusion. 

The term “social integration” has been widely used in academia and practice, 
especially in the discussion about social segregation and ways to diminish its negative 
consequences in cities. Moreover, it has often been used in policy documents and 
related debates for decades. Nevertheless, there is a lack of clarity regarding its 
meaning and the ways to measure and operationalise it (Jeannotte 2008). 

According to the United Nations (1994), there are at least three different ways 
of understanding social integration. First, integration is understood as inclusion, 
implying equal opportunities and rights for all humans. In this vision, more integration 
offers more opportunities for all. Second, with a negative connotation, integration 
is seen as synonymous with assimilation, conjuring up the image of an unwanted 
imposition of uniformity. This notion suggests that integration means to give up 
one’s own identity, and to totally immerge in the mainstream of societal conditions 
at a given place. Third, without any moral connotation, integration is perceived as a 
way to describe the established patterns of human relations in a society. 

Accordingly, the term’s antonyms, i.e., social segregation and exclusion, may be 
conceptualised as the insufficiency of (a) the political and legal systems to guarantee 
civic integration, (b) the labour market to promote economic opportunities for all, 
(c) the welfare system to ensure public health for all, and (d) the family and community 
system to stimulate interpersonal relations and social capital (Berger-Schmitt 2000). 
Consequently, social integration attempts to counteract with regard to these deficits. 

However, after the World Summit for Social Development in 1995, the concept 
of social integration widely fell out of use (Ferguson 2008) due to the dominance 
of its negative association, i.e., assimilation. Instead, it has become common to 
use the term “inclusion” referring to the first notion described above. Nowadays, 
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this term is commonly used in international and national documents oriented towards 
sustainability, e.g., the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development (United Nations 
2015) and the New Urban Agenda (United Nations 2017). 

In this article, social integration is understood in a comprehensive way. Emphasis 
is given to the first of the above listed notions within a wider framework of different 
trends of urban development. It is seen as an approach oriented towards inclusion in 
order to make societies more equitable. 

On this background, the objectives of this article are to explore how the “socially 
integrative city” is understood in Europe and China, to analyse whether and to 
what extent this supports a common understanding of the term, and to elaborate a 
proposal for a joint concept. The results are based on a broad analysis of international 
literature and practice examples, especially from Europe and China. They were 
intensively discussed within an expert group with representatives from renowned 
European and Chinese institutions.” Among them were several European and 
Chinese top universities and research institutes dealing with urban issues. Moreover, 
experts came from related Chinese academies, such as the China Academy of Urban 
Planning and Design (CAUPD), China’s national institution that oversees all urban 
development in the country, the Chinese Academy of Sciences (CAS), and the Chinese 
Academy of Science and Technology for Development (CASTED). Finally, results 
were also discussed with representatives from the network of major European cities 
(EUROCITIES) and the China Center for Urban Development (CCUD) which is 
directly answering to China’s top macroeconomic planning institution, the National 
Development and Reform Commission (NDRC). 

The article is structured in five parts. After this introduction, the concept of social 
integration and approaches promoting the inclusive city in Europe are discussed in 
the second chapter. This is followed by an analysis of the role of social integration 
in China’s urbanisation process. On the background of the analyses presented in 
Sections 2 and 3, a common European-Chinese approach towards understanding 
and defining characteristics of a socially integrative city is developed. Concluding, 
consequences of the concept’s implementation and its challenges are discussed. 


The authors acknowledge the existence of a conceptual difference between integration (something is 
wrong that must be fixed in order to fit) and inclusion (all children are different and can learn) in the 
area of social education. 

2 All related institutions and experts were members of the TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA project, funded 
by the European Union and supported by the Government of the People’s Republic of China. 
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2. Conceptualizing the Socially Integrative City in Europe 


2.1. The Call of International Organisations for Inclusive Cities 


For many decades, the international community has acknowledged the need to 
ensure that people can reap the benefits of urbanisation worldwide. Already, 
the Vancouver Declaration on Human Settlements, agreed upon during the 
United Nations Conference on Human Settlements (Habitat I) in 1976, advocated 
“the improvement of the quality of life ... of all people”, especially the most 
disadvantaged ones, and a more equitable distribution of development benefits 
(United Nations 1976, p. 4). Inclusive cities were seen as cities “in which all citizens 
are incorporated in decisions and policies; none in particular, the poorest and most 
vulnerable, are left out. All may both consider themselves and, be considered by 
others, to be full and first class citizens” (Stren 2001, p. 6). 

In the UN-Habitat’s Global Campaign on Urban Governance in 2001, the United 
Nations promoted a vision of the inclusive city as a place where all can participate and 
benefit from the opportunities that urban areas offer. “An Inclusive City promotes 
growth with equity. It is a place where everyone, regardless of their economic 
means, gender, race, ethnicity or religion, is enabled and empowered to fully 
participate in the social, economic and political opportunities that cities have to offer” 
(UN-Habitat 2001). 

At the heart of the campaign, there were three principles: respect for human 
rights, good urban governance, and equitable growth. In accordance with the 
program, urban social inclusiveness is advantageous for economic growth and 
central for sustainable development. It reduces inequalities and social tension, 
it incorporates the knowledge, productivity, and the social and physical capital of 
the poor and disadvantaged in city development, and it increases local ownership of 
development processes and programs (UN-Habitat 2001). 

Accordingly, six areas were identified where local governments can have an 
impact on promoting social inclusion and economic growth (UN-Habitat 2001): 


e Access to land and land planning regulations; 

e Access to infrastructure and basic services; 

e Local economic success which determines the resources available for improving 
access to land, infrastructure, and services; 

e Promotion of labour-intensive work methods and support for small-scale 
industries and the informal sector; 

e Access of the poor to justice and the enforcement of laws affecting the 
vulnerable population; 
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e Promotion of the ability of the urban poor to influence local decision 
making which determines local strategic planning, priority setting, 
and capital investment. 


During the 2016 Habitat III Conference in Quito, UN-Habitat recognised that, 
unfortunately, inequality and exclusion persist in urban areas, and that two types of 
drivers are needed to combat urban exclusion and put cities on a better path: “The first 
is political commitment to inclusive urban development at multiple levels, in the face 
of many forces and stakeholders incentivizing uneven and unequal development. 
The second is a range of mechanisms and institutions to facilitate inclusion, including 
participatory policy making, accountability, universal access to services, spatial 
planning and a strong recognition of the complementary roles of national and local 
governments in achieving inclusive growth” (UN-Habitat 2015, p. 1). 

Similar to the United Nations, the World Bank’s twin goals, i.e., ending extreme 
poverty and promoting shared prosperity, place the topic of inclusion in front, as “no 
country has transited beyond middle-income status while maintaining high level 
of inequality” (World Bank, p. 23). The concept of inclusive cities proposed by this 
organisation involves a complex web of multiple spatial, social, and economic factors. 
The spatial dimension deals with geographic segregation, the social dimension with 
discrimination,’ and the economic one with the lack of access to opportunities. 
It is acknowledged that these three dimensions of inclusiveness are intertwined. 
According to lessons learnt from different policies and programs, acting on one 
dimension while ignoring another is not advisable. Thus, the Word Bank approach 
argues for an integrated multi-dimensional perspective where different interventions 
aim at inclusion in each dimension. 

Concrete urban actions for promoting inclusion embrace the recognition of 
collective and individual rights, e.g., to the city, to housing, and to sanitation, 
ensuring participation in decision making, and enhancing safety and security. 
Concerning the operationalisation, the World Bank proposes three actions 
(Shah et al. 2015): (a) supporting, prioritising, and scaling up investment for inclusive 
cities, (b) looking for potential entry points for investments aimed at inclusion, 
and (c) building partnerships, i.e., between urban and rural areas, and between 
international organisations. 

Similar to the World Bank, the Asian Development Bank (ADB) proposes an 
“Integrated Approach to Inclusive Urban Development”: “An inclusive city creates 


Discrimination can take place on the basis of socio-economic status, gender, age, caste, and/or ethnicity, 
facing difficulties in gaining and securing access, rights, and opportunities in urban areas. For instance, 
in China, rural immigrants settling in cities may be denied the ability to access public services, 
while also sharing many of the necessities as the urban poor such as lack of housing and economic 
opportunities, poor living conditions, and social marginalization (Shah et al. 2015). 
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a safe, liable environment with affordable and equitable access to urban services, 
social services, and livelihood opportunities for all the city residents and other city 
users to promote optimal development of its human capital and ensure the respect of 
human dignity and equality” (Asian Development Bank 2017, p. 4). It encompasses 
sustainable, resilient, accessible, and affordable solutions by enhancing access to 
services and infrastructure through targeted investments. 

From the perspective of the Bank, sustainability is seen as the capacity of an 
entity, e.g., a city, to operate, maintain, renew, and/or expand its housing and service 
delivery system and pro-poor infrastructure in the long run. Resilience is understood 
as the awareness of institutions regarding the context in which investments are made. 
For example, the affordability of a provided solution, the vulnerability due to climate 
change, and the planning and project development mechanisms may play a role here. 
Accessibility is understood in the sense of opening up opportunities for safe, secure 
housing and reliable basic services for all individuals and communities. Finally, 
affordability includes the possibility of families to benefit from offered services and 
of local and national governments to benefit from and have the capacity to support 
the systematic delivery of shelter, services, and transport to communities (Asian 
Development Bank 2017, pp. 4-5). 


2.2. Promotion of Social Integration and Cohesion in Europe 


Similar to the international discussion, the social dimension of integration, 
especially in urban areas, is an old topic in Europe (Threlfall 2003). Already, Article 2 of 
the Treaty establishing the European Economic Community in 1957 stated that it shall 
be “the aim ... to promote throughout the Community a harmonious development 
of economic activities, a continuous and balanced expansion, an increased stability”, 
and “an accelerated raising of the standard of living”.* According to Article 3 of the 
Consolidated Version of the Treaty on European Union, the Union shall “work for the 
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sustainable development of Europe”, “combat social exclusion and discrimination”, 
and “promote economic, social and territorial cohesion”.° 

The European cohesion policy further specifies and implements these stipulations 
through a number of funds promoting an increased balance between regions 
and fostering social integration and inclusion at the local level. Since the Single 


European Act in 1986, it has become one of the important elements of the overall 


Treaty establishing the European Economic Community (Rome, 25 March 1957). Available 
online: https://www.cvce.eu/obj/treaty_establishing_the_european_economic_community_rome_25_ 
march_1957-en-cca6ba28-0bf3-4ce6-8a76-6b0b3252696e.html (accessed on 7 August 2020). 
Consolidated Version of the Treaty on European Union. Official Journal of the European Union. C 
326/13. 26.10.2012. Available online: https://eur-lex.europa.eu/resource.html?uri=cellar:2bf140bf-a3f8- 
4ab2-b506-fd71826e6da6.0023.02/DOC_1&format=PDF (accessed on 7 August 2020). 
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European policies architecture. Similar to preceding periods, the European Regional 
Development Fund (ERDF) fostered various integration and inclusion-oriented 
measures during the 2014-2020 funding period.° Among them were measures to 
support the elaboration of community-led local development strategies, and the 
physical and socio-economic regeneration of deprived communities in urban and 
rural areas. 

A milestone in European urban development support, especially regarding 
the socially integrative city, was the creation of the first URBAN Community 
Initiative Programme in 1994, after conducting 33 pilot projects in several cities 
in the years before since 1989. It was based on the insight that many cities contained 
“blackspots with high rates of unemployment, crime, poverty and dereliction” facing 
“problems of economic and social integration”. The URBAN Community Initiative 
was geared towards assisting “urban areas in crisis, particularly in terms of its 
three main axes of spending: physical and environmental regeneration; social 
inclusion; entrepreneurship and employment” (CEC 2002, pp. 3-4). URBAN I 
supported physical and environmental regeneration, innovative ways of promoting 
entrepreneurship and employment, and measures to promote social inclusion in 
general and especially of young people (CEC 2002, p. 8). 

URBAN I was followed by the even more comprehensive URBAN II Community 
Initiative during the years 2001 to 2006. It included the following priorities: 
(a) mixed-use and environmentally friendly brownfield redevelopment designed to 
create employment, integrate local communities, improve security, and generally 
improve social life, (b) the support for entrepreneurship and employment, (c) the 
integration of excluded persons and affordable access to public services, (d) the 
promotion of environmentally friendly and integrated public transportation systems, 
(e) waste minimisation and treatment, noise reduction, and more efficient energy use, 
and (f) developing the potential created by information society technologies in the 
economic, social, and environmental sectors. URBAN programs had “to demonstrate 
a commitment to organisation change, participatory governance, empowerment 
and capacity building transferable into mainstream practice” (CEC 2002, p. 9). 
The decision making regarding the selection of sites was decentralised to the member 
states following a quota set by the Commission and applying a transparent selection 
mode based on objective criteria (CEC 2002, p. 11). In fact, inner city areas as well as 


European Regional Development Fund (ERDF). Available online: https://ec.europa.eu/regional_policy/ 
en/policy/themes/social-inclusion/ (accessed on 7 August 2020. Draft thematic guidance fiche for desk 
officers thematic objective 9: Social inclusion version 2-27/01/2014. ERDF Regulation (1301/2013) on 
Social inclusion. Available online: https://ec.europa.eu/regional_policy/sources/docgener/informat/ 
2014/guidance_social_inclusion.pdf (accessed on 7 August 2020). 
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peripheral and suburban areas of larger cities formed the vast majority of sites chosen, 
whereas small cities accounted for only about 10 per cent (CEC 2002, pp. 13-14). 

In 2002, URBAN II led to the establishment of the URBACT programme upon 
an initiative by the French Ministry of Urban Policy in agreement with other member 
states. It was created with the intention “to develop transnational exchange of 
experience between actors, ... and to capitalise on ... projects, drawing lessons from 
the results, successes and weaknesses noted.” URBACT was and still is supposed 
to “contribute to improved relevance and effectiveness of actions tackling the 
concentration of economic and social problems in small, medium-sized and large 
European cities, each with their own specific characteristics” (European Commission 
2002). Until 2020, three programs, i.e., URBACT I, IL, and III, have been implemented 
in order to “promote sustainable integrated urban development and contribute to 
the delivery of the European 2020 strategy” (URBACT 2018). 

In 2007, the Treaty of Lisbon (Union 2007) supported further progress in 
consolidating the social dimension of integration, including full employment and 
solidarity between generations (Article 3). The document recognises the right of 
workers to information and consultation as well as collective bargaining, fair working 
conditions, social security, and social assistance (Article 6). 

In parallel, the Leipzig Charta (Council of Ministers Responsible for Spatial 
Planning and Urban 2007) stressed that European cities register significant and 
increasing differences in economic, social, and environmental opportunities between 
neighbourhoods and groups. Thus, it was proposed to make greater use of integrated 
urban development policy approaches and to focus on deprived neighbourhoods 
within the context of the city as a whole (Table 1).” The ample discussion process in 
preparing an update of the Leipzig Agenda in the second half of 2020, during the 
German EU Presidency, addressed a number of new challenges for European cities 
and their sustainable development. For example, new issues which dominated the 
urban development debate until recently and were prominent in the Europe-wide 
dialogue in preparation of the New Leipzig Charter include “Fridays for Future’ 
demonstrations, heatwaves, dealing with refugees, inner-city driving bans, exploding 
rents and land prices”, but also the rise of populism (Council of Ministers Responsible 
for Spatial Planning and Urban 2007). More recently, the COVID-19 issue “has shed 
even more light on key urban issues—for example urban density, and city resilience” 
(URBACT 2020a). The New Leipzig Agenda will promote just, green, and productive 
city strategies. 


7 Areas suffering from an interlocking mix of social, economic, and environmental structural problems, 


exacerbated by a low community and institutional capacity that discourages investment and 
encourages exclusion. 
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Table 1. Recommendations of the Leipzig Charter on Sustainable European 
Cities, 2007. 


I. Making greater use of integrated urban development policy approaches: 

e Creating and ensuring high-quality public spaces; 

e Modernizing infrastructure networks and improving energy efficiency; 

e Proactive innovation and educational policies. 

II. Paying special attention to deprived neighbourhoods within the context of the city as a whole: 
e Pursuing strategies for upgrading the physical environment; 

e Strengthening the local economy and local labour market policy; 

e Proactive education and training policies for children and young people; 

e Promotion of efficient and affordable urban transport. 


In another document marking a cornerstone of European policies and 
strategies, the Europe 2020 Strategy, cities are seen as key to achieving the goal 
of “smart, sustainable and inclusive growth” (European Commission 2010). Urban 
areas are considered motors for regional growth because they offer a multitude 
of opportunities for upward social mobility and stimulate empowerment and 
participation. Consequently, the current EU cohesion policy (2014-2020) puts the 
urban dimension in a prominent place as at least 50% of the ERDF is invested in 
urban areas.® Additionally, in each member state, a minimum of 5% of the ERDF is 
oriented to integrated sustainable development. 

Finally, the Urban Agenda and the European Green Deal put emphasis on 
sustainable urban development and its social dimension. The Urban Agenda for the 
EU (Pact of Amsterdam), agreed at the Informal Meeting of EU Ministers Responsible 
for Urban Matters in 2016 (EU Ministers Responsible for Urban Matters 2016), 
has identified 12 priority themes for urban development which are highly relevant 
for guaranteeing improved living conditions and a better quality of life. Many of 
them make reference to or are relevant for social inclusion and integration. With the 
European Green Deal, the “urban dimension of cohesion policy will be strengthened”, 
and enhanced initiatives “will provide assistance to cities to help them make best use 
of opportunities to develop sustainable urban development strategies” (European 
Commission 2019, p. 23). The European Green Deal also promotes the idea to 
establish “a Just Transition Mechanism, including a Just Transition Fund, to leave no 
one behind” (European Commission 2019, p. 16). 

Allin all, the description above demonstrates that social integration and inclusion 
have a long history in Europe, a continent which, due to the growth of cities and new 
developments in peri-urban areas, turned to become predominantly urban already 
early during the last century, with all its facets of social exclusion and segregation. 


8 This instrument is behind projects all over Europe that receive funding from the European Regional 


Development Fund (ERDF), the European Social Fund (ESF), and the Cohesion Fund. 
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Moreover, the decay of many inner-urban areas contributed to put social integration 
and inclusion high on the agenda. Specific funding mechanisms and a myriad of 
model projects have allowed building up solid, long-standing experience regarding 
socially integrated urban development (URBACT 2020b). 


2.3. The Socially Integrative City—A German Program to Combat Social and Spatial 
Marginalisation 


There is one more prominent approach towards social integration in cities in 
Europe which is relevant in the context of developing a common understanding of 
socially integrative cities. In Germany, the debate about socially integrative cities 
started already in the late 1970s. Social integration was starting to be seen as a 
way to cope with profound structural economic changes associated with a drastic 
reduction in employment, primarily in industry, affecting citizens, governments, 
and especially urban areas. Nevertheless, it took until the late 1990s for concrete 
measures to efficiently counteract decay in urban areas to be shaped. In 1999, the joint 
federal-state program “Districts with Special Development Needs—The Socially 
Integrative City” (SIC) was launched (Table 2). “Socially Integrative City” was the 
English translation of the German term “Soziale Stadt”. In more recent publications, 
it has also been translated as “Social City” (BBSR 2017; FES 2016). 


Table 2. Socially integrative city: objectives and principles, based on the 
Organization for Economic Co-Operation and Development (2003). 


e Social and ethnic integration, improving neighbourly community life; 

e Employment and education for local residents, placement on the primary labour market; 
e Economic revitalisation, support for local economy; 

e Redevelopment and modernisation measures, improving the residential environment; 
linking investment measures in urban renewal with non-investment social and 
employment measures; 

e Improving social and cultural infrastructure, integrating facilities such as schools, youth, 
and senior citizen facilities into district work, the promotion of children, young people, 
and families; 

e Improving (residential) security in the neighbourhood; 

e Public relations, image development. 


In early 2000, all 16 German regions at the state level (Lander) selected an 
urban area as a model district and commissioned a group of experts to conduct 
research. Selection took place in consultation with the respective municipality and 
the respective land. The program called for area-related integrated solutions, and for 
a change in attitudes of municipal and federal authorities, as well as of the behavior 
of other stakeholders, including businesses and citizens, in order to combat adverse 
social conditions at the local level. According to Lohr, SIC is the recognition that 
“urban development is more than building streets and squares. It concerns the people 
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who live there and their specific situation” (Löhr 2003, p. 3). An integrated action 
plan was drafted and developed jointly by local government, residents, business, 
and other actors (Table 3). 

Consequently, the program is rather comprehensive. The program consists of 
five dimensions: (a) improving living conditions by upgrading the built environment, 
(b) improving the living conditions by better facilities in the social infrastructure, 
(c) improving the conditions for individual socialisation with the help of positive role 
models and social learning, (d) improving the image of a neighbourhood to avoid 
stigmatisation and discrimination, and (e) strengthening the role of a neighbourhood 
by improving local governance structures (BBSR 2017, p. 17). 


Table 3. Socially integrative city: local stakeholders, based on Organization for 
Economic Co-Operation and Development (2003). 


e Individual residents and existing resident grouping; 

e Citizens action groups; 

e Interest groups; 

e Cultural, religious, and other associations (especially sports clubs) and networks; 

e Urban renewal advisory board, tenant advisory committees and associations, youth 
committees; 

e Crime prevention committees, city marketing bodies; 

e Sponsors and sponsoring organisations active in the district, churches, and schools; 

e Local business people, local retailers’ associations representatives of the housing industry; 
e Representatives of political parties in city and district councils. 


The SIC program includes federal financial aid to urban areas assuming their 
responsibility for self-renewal. In order to draw financial support, ARGEBAU, 
the workshop of the ministers and senators responsible for urban planning and 
construction of the different Lander, play an important role. An interregional 
mediation, information, and advice agency, the German Institute of Urban Affairs 
(Difu), was given the task to boost implementation in involved municipalities 
and to accompany the whole implementation process of the program. Until 2018, 
about 1000 measures received funding in more than 500 cities and towns in Germany 
(Bundesministerium des Innern 2019). 

All in all, the SIC program has been evaluated positively in all of its five 
dimensions. As the evaluators write, the program has made an important contribution 
in disadvantaged neighbourhoods “when it comes to creating prerequisites for 
community building and to stimulate actors” (BBSR 2017). Building activities, 
integrated development concepts, neighbourhood management, and the availability 
of respective funds were important for its success. Nevertheless, the evaluation also 
demonstrated that achievements do neither come for free nor automatically. Complex 
programs, such as the SIC, need sufficient time and intensive care to succeed. 
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3. Social Integration in China’s Urbanisation Process 


3.1. New Directions in China's Urbanisation Policy 


In China, the starting points regarding a special attention to urban development 
and social integration in cities differ from the ones in Europe. Although the country 
has an ancient tradition of city building and, at some points in its history, has been 
home to the world’s largest and wealthiest cities, modern urbanisation is a rather 
young phenomenon. It takes place with very high speed and dynamics. In the past 
decades, Chinese cities have grown in an unprecedented way. Rapid urbanisation 
has been closely linked with fast economic growth and the relaxation of rural-urban 
migration regulations in order to meet employment demands in major cities (Müller 
et al. 2019). 

While the urbanisation level was less than 20% in 1978, the urban population 
exceeded the 50% threshold only after 2010 (Figure 1), and it is expected to reach 
around 70% by 2030 and more than 75% in 2050 (United Nations 2018). The year 
2011 marked a major milestone in Chinese history, like a symbol for the fact that 
the country entered a new stage of development. Achieving urbanisation on such 
a scale and in a comparatively short period of time has never been experienced 
before worldwide. 
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Figure 1. Growth of China’s GDP and urbanisation level from 1978 to 2018, 
according to China National Bureau of Statistics. Source: Data from Miiller et al. 
(2019), used with permission. 
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On the occasion of the Central Urbanisation Work Conference (CUWC),? held 
in Beijing in 2013, Chinese leaders emphasised their commitment to urbanisation, 
calling it “the road China must take in its modernisation drive” (Tiezzi 2013). At the 
same time, they stressed that urbanisation and related policies would have to be 
“people-centred” (yi ren wei ben). 

Emphasizing the human dimension of urbanisation was a reaction to widespread 
former approaches, which had been oriented towards economic growth driven by the 
GDP mania and land development driven by getting more off-budget resources with 
little consideration regarding limits of urban population growth. The policy shift was 
an attempt of the Chinese government to avoid negative consequences of uncontrolled 
urban expansion or sprawl that could affect and slow down urban development, 
such as a real-estate bubble, increasing local government debts, and economic 
imbalances between urban and rural regions (Tiezzi 2013). 

Only one year later, in 2014, China’s National Development and Reform 
Commission, together with 12 major government ministries, put forward the 
National New-type Urbanisation Plan (2014-2020). The plan addressed the following 
“contradictions and problems” that were seen to require solutions (Griffiths and 
Schiavone 2016, p. 8). 


e Approximately 234 million rural migrant workers and their families had 
difficulties in getting urban residence. As a consequence, they were residents 
without legal access to some essential urban rights (Wang et al. 2015), such as 
equitable education, public employment, preferential health care, locally 
specified pensions, and bank loans for purchasing socially affordable housing. 

e = The rate of urban land was growing faster than the urban population. From 2000 
to 2011, the urban area increased by 76.4%, far exceeding the 50.5% growth 
rate of the urban population. Even the strict basic farming land protection 
policy did not avoid the fast growth of urban built-up land (Chen and Lu 
2015). Additionally, land use and construction patterns were extensive and 
inefficient, leading to urban areas failing to reach the required population density. 
“Ghost cities/communities” were growing here and there, as a result of excessive 
housing supply and infrastructure outpacing the actual needs, along with 
business speculation on property demand (Chen and Lu 2015). 

e The spatial distribution and the structure of the urbanised area were perceived 
as irrational. People moved to eastern areas while resources in the middle and 
western regions were not properly utilised. Moreover, in small and medium- 


? The CUWC is the platform where the Chinese Central Government lays out its guiding plan for 


the development of cities. The 2013 assembly was the first since the reform and opening-up policy 
initiated in 1978. 
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sized cities, the agglomeration of industry and the concentration of people had 
not been fully exploited. 

e Urban management operations were inefficient, producing what was called 
“urban diseases”, such as traffic congestion as well as air, water, and soil pollution. 
Local governments were seen to focus on economic growth, infrastructure 
construction, and residential building while neglecting environmental concerns 
and improvement. 

e = Natural and cultural heritages were not adequately protected, and urban and 
rural areas were losing their specific identities. Natural environments had been 
destroyed or irrationally modified due to the creation of new development zones 
(Chen and Lu 2015). 

e Institutional mechanisms, including household registration, land use 
management, and social security, as well as fiscal, financial, and administrative 
systems, seen as deficient, perpetuating urban-rural imbalances, restricting 
migration, and hindering the integrated development of rural and urban areas. 


Although the New-Type Urbanisation Plan marked the beginning of a new 
era of urbanisation and urban development in China, little attention was paid to 
implementation, as a new start. On the one hand, it was not possible to turn 
around the steering wheel of urban development overnight given the huge inertia in 
path dependency, especially due to the strong shared authority by provincial and 
local levels (Kroeber 2016). On the other hand, it became increasingly clear that 
steps towards the so-called “shiminhua” (citizenisation) of peasants, the alteration of 
urban-biased policies, and increased participation will take a rather long time (Chen 
et al. 2016). 

Against this backdrop, social integration, understood as the process where 
disadvantaged or vulnerable groups, for example, rural migrants or economically 
fragile persons, are incorporated into mainstream society (Berry 2011; Penninnx 
and Garcés-Mascarenas 2016), becomes a crucial element in the Chinese transition 
towards more sustainable urban areas. 


3.2. Challenges for Social Integration in China’s Cities 


People-centred urbanisation and social integration in urban areas have become 
prominent topics in China. Moreover, there are several existing traditional provisions 
focusing on social life in neighbourhoods, such as those implemented through 
party-based civic organisations. Nevertheless, there are a number of challenges 
which especially need to be addressed. 

Like in most cities worldwide, urbanisation has led and is leading to 
socio-economic segregation and a spatial differentiation between areas where poorer 
parts of the population live and areas with a certain concentration of more affluent 
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people. In the past, economic growth provided many opportunities for urban 
citizens to climb up the socio-economic ladder and to considerably improve their 
socio-economic and living conditions. Therefore, social integration in this sense, 
e.g., with regard to levelling or balancing differences, may have found hitherto only 
limited attention. When and whether this may change are difficult to predict. 

However, urbanisation is also taking place in China throughout two interrelated 
people and place phenomena: the influx of rural migrants and the in situ urbanisation 
related with the reclassification of rural to urban land (Chen et al. 2017). Problems 
associated with the social integration of rural migrants in cities and urban villages!” 
have been discussed intensively in the literature (Li 2006; Wang and Fan 2012; Yue 
et al. 2016; Tian et al. 2019). They have to be taken into consideration in developing a 
common understanding of social integration. They can be summarised as described 
in the following subsections. 


3.2.1. Institutional Restrictions 


Since the 1950s, urban and rural citizens in China are clearly separated through a 
residential permit and registration system. In 1958, the Chinese household registration 
system, “hukou”, was introduced. It divided the population into agricultural and 
non-agricultural. According to the system, all citizens were obliged to register in 
one and only one place of permanent residence, which prevented free rural-to-urban 
migration and controlled labour transfer between cities (Chan 1994). The hukou system 
differentiates strictly between urban citizens, urban residents, and rural residents, 
with purposes of resource distribution, migration control, and the monitoring of 
targeted groups of people (Cheng and Selden 1994). Designation depends on where an 
individual’s parents or grandparents were registered, and it is not connected with the 
actual places of residence or even the place of birth (Boffy-Ramirez and Moon 2017). 

Generally, rural residents can become urban citizens either through active 
im-migration, e.g., studying at vocational schools or colleges or marriage with urban 
residents, or through being granted an urban registration during urban extension 
processes (Wang et al. 2015). However, an urban hukou is difficult to acquire and 
is commonly understood as a barrier to upward economic mobility. The system 
provokes widespread criticism as not being “people-oriented” and as enlarging the 
urban-rural dichotomy (Wang et al. 2015; Griffiths and Schiavone 2016). 

Since the release of the 12th Five Year Plan in 2011, a hukou reform was taking 
place in a number of cities as a possible tool to promote labour mobility and create a 


10 An urban village is defined as a transitional neighbourhood characterised by tenuous land rights and 
a mixture of rural and urban populations. Once the agricultural land is expropriated, rural residents 
are entitled to the same benefits as urban citizens; however, the assignation of permits is far behind 
land conversion (Chen et al. 2017). 
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more stable urban society. Recently, in 2019, in line with the government efforts to 
alleviate overcrowded cities, the National Development and Reform Commission 
announced plans to cancel the hukou policy for cities with populations of up to 
3 million inhabitants (Shumei and Keyue 2019). Gradually, most administrative 
obstacles to migrants settling in towns as well as small and medium-sized cities have 
been removed. However, provincial capitals and other large cities have maintained 
selective barriers to migrants’ formal settlement. Additionally, the policy orientation 
remained talent-centred, benefiting only a small group of well-qualified migrants 
(Wang 2020). 

Thus, the traditional institutional barriers are geared towards promoting 
segregation among the population in urban areas, i.e., between those who are 
full citizens and the rural migrants who may live in the same neighbourhood or 
district. This makes social integration in neighbourhoods, districts, and cities as a 
whole rather complicated and complex. In this case, social integration means to bring 
residents, who have differing rights and unequal access to urban infrastructure and 
services, together with fair basic rights. 


3.2.2. Economic and Service Marginalisation 


For decades, and as a result of subsidies oriented to promote rapid urban 
industrialisation, sharp differences exist between the living standards of urban and 
rural residents. Individuals holding urban hukous are entitled to work in state-owned 
enterprises, civil administration, public services, and business (Boffy-Ramirez and 
Moon 2017). Additionally, they have access to pension benefits, subsidised housing, 
and medical insurance, while low-income rural migrants have little or no access to 
such services (Griffiths and Schiavone 2016). Even more, a child without an urban 
status may not be able to enrol in local public schools (Boffy-Ramirez and Moon 
2017). These conditions are disproportionate to migrants’ impressive contribution to 
urban economic development. 

Moreover, there are sharp per capita annual income disparities. As an average, 
they were 2.4 times higher in urban than in rural areas (Yusuf and Saich 2008). 
Additionally, the vastly greater job opportunities in cities make it highly attractive 
for rural people to migrate to urban areas. To economically integrate in cities, 
migrants usually accept so-called “3 D jobs”, i.e., jobs which are dirty, dangerous, 
and demanding (Meng 2012). Keung Wong et al. (2006) described rural migrant 
workers as young males holding jobs in factories and in the service industries, 
working long hours as restaurant employees, factory workers, construction workers, 
or housemaids during the slack agricultural season. Since the majority of rural 
migrants are less educated and do not have special skills (Boffy-Ramirez and Moon 
2017), job mobility among migrant workers is very low and limited. 
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The marginalisation of rural to urban migrants in cities poses enormous 
difficulties to social integration. Unlike in the case of European cities where 
international migration may be seen as an asset for neighbourhoods and districts to 
become more culturally diverse and more specialised, e.g., by offering a variety of 
specific services as well as diverse cultural environments, rural migrants in China 
do not offer as many opportunities for neighbourhoods and districts to become 
distinctive if this is at all wanted and accepted. 


3.2.3. Narrow Social Networks, Isolation, and Discrimination 


As a result of decades of continuous rural migration to urban areas, social 
integration of migrants has become an important challenge for local governments. 
In general, migrants consider urban areas as places to work and not to live. To save 
their earnings, they prefer to live in affordable small places, e.g., in urban villages, 
places that have transformed into functional but unregulated migrant enclaves 
(Li and Wu 2014). Urban villages’ residents often rent their property as a source of 
income, “thus providing additional housing options for migrants but not creating 
stable or sustainable communities” (Chen et al. 2017, p. 3). 

Besides working inequalities and welfare limitations, rural migrants face social 
isolation and discrimination (Wang et al. 2017). On the one hand, migrants’ networks 
are networks of migrants that over time hinder their further integration (Yue et al. 
2016). On the other hand, urban citizens and the media perceive migrants negatively, 
condemning them for overloading infrastructure, crime, and the violation of birth 
control regulations (Wissink et al. 2013). 

Under these circumstances, social integration becomes a demanding task. It has 
to incorporate strategies to change the very different mindsets on both sides, with the 
urban citizens and the media, on the one hand, and the migrants, on the other hand. 
This requires persuasion, moderation, and mediation at all levels as well as, probably, 
a large general educational campaign at the national level oriented towards bridging 
differences between urban citizens and the rural population. 


3.2.4. Limited Civic Engagement 


Civic engagement differs significantly in China and the West. In China, civic 
engagement means involvement in activities of Urban Residents Committees (URC) 
and engaging in community participation confined to the development of urban 
neighbourhoods (Palmer et al. 2011). The URC form the lowest level of the 
administrative hierarchy, playing an important part in the political system. According 
to article 3 of the law on URC, their tasks include the dissemination of information 
about the Constitution, as well as the laws and regulations; handling public affairs 
and public welfare services of residents; mediating disputes; assisting residents in 
public health, family planning, social relief, juvenile education, etc.; and conveying 
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the residents’ opinions and demands and making suggestions to the local people’s 
government or its agencies. 

This interest-driven participation system has important implications for 
understanding political participation in China (Guan and Cai 2015). City governments 
have made efforts to incorporate rural migrants into the activities organised by 
institutions such as the URC to improve their wellbeing and public acceptance. 
However, different studies show the lack of motivation of rural migrants to participate 
in any of their places of reference, neither in their own rural villages which they have 
left for work and which they visit only occasionally, nor in the urban communities 
where they work and live (Palmer et al. 2011; Wu et al. 2019). 

Under these conditions and the related cultural imprint, it is unrealistic to expect 
a broader participation in urban matters other than neighbourhood-related ones, e.g., 
on strategic issues of overall city development, urban growth directions, new urban 
expansion and regeneration projects, or the protection of the environment in urban 
growth processes. City governments usually amply inform citizens about their plans 
and prospects, e.g., in their Urban Planning Exhibition Centres. However, they do 
not expect to critically discuss projects or to motivate residents to actively engage in 
urban issues. Moreover, in places where rural migrants live, it is even difficult to 
facilitate their social integration through the established institutional provisions. 


4. A Shared European-Chinese Understanding of the Socially Integrative City! 


The above-described necessities and approaches in Europe and China regarding 
social integration and inclusion differ considerably. In Europe, social integration is 
highly focused on blackspots of urban decay, the inclusion of international migrants, 
the mediation between the haves and the have-nots as well as among the poorer 
parts of the population, and the mitigation of negative repercussions of socio-spatial 
segregation. In contrast, in China, strong and continuous economic growth has 
provided abundant opportunities for individuals to improve their socio-economic 
status and living conditions. Thus, on the one hand, barriers to climb up the 
socio-economic ladder have been by far less severe. On the other hand, rural migrants 
have largely contributed to China’s economic success. However, they are neither 
integrated in the urban society nor do they enjoy the same rights and opportunities as 
urban citizens. In both cases, Europe and China, there is an urgent need to counteract. 
However, it is not surprising that policies, approaches, and strategies differ. 


11 This section is based on the contents of deliverable D6.6 of the EU-funded TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 
project, i.e., the “Workshop Report on theoretical aspects of transition towards urban sustainability 
and the role of socially integrative cities”, published online in March 2019 (Miiller et al. 2019). 
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On this background, one may ask whether there is a basis for a shared 
understanding of the socially integrative city. In order to clarify this question, 
a European-Chinese expert group was formed. It consisted of 15 members of the 
TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA project consortium. Each of the 14 project partner 
institutions was represented. The authors of this article jointly presided over the 
group. The expert group analysed and discussed the preconditions and requirements 
of social integration in European and Chinese cities, and it developed a common 
understanding of the socially integrative city which is applicable in Europe and China. 
They expressed their opinion that a joint holistic and comprehensive concept of the 
socially integrative city should go beyond the challenges of internal and international 
migration. The shared normative foundation is described below. 

A socially integrative city is understood as a socially mixed, cohesive, liveable, 
and vibrant urban area. Compactness, functional mix, and intra-urban connectivity 
as well as equal rights regarding the access to municipal services play an important 
role. Environmental quality, the quality of public spaces, and the quality of life 
contribute to the well-being of the population. Strengthening a sense of community 
and fostering a sense of place as well as preserving cultural heritage shape the city’s 
inward- and outward-bound image. Investments into neighbourhood improvement, 
service delivery, infrastructure, and the quality of housing are important supportive 
measures. Empowerment and participation of the population, as well as social 
capital, are indispensable (Müller et al. 2019). Inclusiveness is an important feature; 
however, the joint understanding is wider and more comprehensive. 

All in all, the socially integrative city has twelve characteristics grouped into five 
dimensions (Table 4): collaborative urban planning and design; urban environment 
and living conditions; local economy and labour market; socio-cultural development 
and social capital; and institutional development and urban finance. 

Urban planning and design: Spatial planning and land management for 
promoting the socially integrative city hold particular potential in countries and 
cities where urbanisation is happening rapidly. Urban population growth offers 
the possibility of promoting new spatial forms, new approaches to the provision 
of services, and the creation of new opportunities for urbanizing populations. 
At the same time, the conversion and further development of older areas offer the 
possibility to carefully look at the existing structures and deficits, and to design 
counteractive measures in order to improve living and working conditions. Following 
the experiences in European countries, urban planning and design can be used to 
reduce urban sprawl and to promote a well-balanced land conversion from “rural” 
to “urban” and appropriate access to urban land. The (re-)design of existing 
neighbourhoods can be conducted in a way which makes public spaces attractive for 
citizens and enhances the qualities of the place. Such place making can also be applied 
in urban expansion areas. In order to achieve a sustainable growth, regeneration, and 
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redevelopment of cities, it is wise to involve all concerned stakeholders, including 
individual residents and users. Thus, collaborative and participative planning and 
design at the different politico-administrative levels are decisive instruments to 
guarantee consent, confidence, and well-being. 


Table 4. Characteristics of the socially integrative city, based on Miiller et al. (2019). 


1. Reducing urban sprawl and promoting well-balanced land conversion from “rural” to 
“urban” and appropriate access to urban land; 

2. Involving the different stakeholders in collaborative and participative planning and 
design processes at the different politico-administrative levels. 


3. Improving the environment and living conditions in urban areas for all; 
4. Upgrading the physical environment in distressed areas; 

5. Promoting efficient and affordable urban transport; 

6. Assuring equal access to municipal services. 


7. Strengthening the local economy and labour market; 
8. Strengthening (technical and social) innovation in cities and neighbourhoods, opening 
up new possibilities for the local population. 


9. Fostering proactive education and training policies for children and young people in 
disadvantaged neighbourhoods; 

10. Preserving cultural heritage and fostering the identity of neighbourhoods and their 
inhabitants; 

11. Fostering social capital and engagement of local stakeholders. 


12. Supporting adequate institutional and financial conditions and mechanisms. 


Urban environment and living conditions: Urban development programs 
in Europe and China have proven that interventions to upgrade the physical 
environment, especially in distressed areas, are an important element to support social 
integration in cities. Quality public spaces play a special role here. Interventions 
are supposed to improve the environment and living conditions in urban areas for 
all. In Europe, interventions in the physical structure of neighbourhoods usually 
happen in a rather careful way. Methods of “urban acupuncture” (Lerner 2014) and 
“urban dentistry” are applied in order to protect the urban ensemble while “curing” 
or renewing only a limited number of areas or buildings. Special attention is given to 
those areas and buildings which need interventions in order to generate a positive 
impact on the whole project area. House owners and renters are closely integrated as 
they are expected to share upgrading efforts on their own. In contrast, approaches in 
China have more frequently followed a more radical approach, i.e., to completely 
redevelop an area after relocating and compensating the population living there, 
while only eventually preserving buildings with historical value. Wherever such 
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developments take place, in inner-urban neighbourhoods or at the edge of cities, it is 
important to promote efficient and affordable urban transport in order to raise the 
attractiveness of an area and to promote environmental improvements by reducing 
emissions. Moreover, renewed and upgraded areas only become attractive and 
promote social integration if they guarantee equal access to municipal services. 

Local economy and labour market: Examples in Europe and China demonstrate 
that neighbourhoods only become vibrant when there is a strong local economic base. 
In Europe, the employment situation and especially unemployment have regularly 
been addressed in programs. They have proved to be a key element for social 
integration in cities. Moreover, programs in Europe and China are often combined 
with efforts to strengthen the technical and social innovation capacities in cities 
and neighbourhoods in order to open up new possibilities for the local population. 
This can be done by attracting new companies to locate themselves in areas which are 
under transformation, but it can also be achieved through new forms of local services 
provision, the provision of local markets and small-scale shopping facilities, and local 
restaurants, as well as joint production models and the economic interchange among 
the population. 

Socio-cultural development and social capital: Social capital is “the glue that 
holds societies together and without which there can be no economic growth or 
human well-being”, as Ismail Serageldin, the then World Bank Vice President, wrote in 
his foreword to Grootaert (Grootaert 1998). Although the term was used by a number 
of scholars since the early 1900s, it only became popular upon Robert Putnam’s 
seminal publications in the 1990s and especially in 2000 (Putnam 1995, 2020; Putnam 
et al. 1992). In the context of a neighbourhood or a city, social capital can be described 
as intense interpersonal relations, shared values and trust, and a shared sense of 
identity as well as preparedness to cooperate among the inhabitants. It is almost 
self-explanatory that social capital is a decisive prerequisite of the socially integrative 
city. Successful programs in Europe have demonstrated the key role of measures to 
raise the social capital in neighbourhoods, e.g., through respective neighbourhood or 
community management approaches. Thus, programs which address the socially 
integrative city should try to foster social capital and the engagement of stakeholders 
in an urban area. Moreover, other related socio-cultural issues play an important role. 
Therefore, the preservation of cultural heritage and other culture-related measures 
help to raise the sense of identity and belonging of residents. Finally, proactive 
education and training policies, especially for children and young people, help to 
raise perspectives of younger generations and a sense for valuing the place they 
belong to. 

Institutional development and urban finance: Any support programs for 
promoting the socially integrative city are dependent on adequate institutional 
settings. These have to be open, supportive, and flexible if they shall bring about 
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success: open in the sense to be prepared to take up new ideas and developments; 
supportive in a way that they are regarded by the population as being useful and 
encouraging initiatives; and flexible in the sense that they are open for change 
as transformation processes, especially in distressed areas, are hardly predictable, 
and have higher uncertainties. Moreover, financial conditions and mechanisms should 
be appropriate to bring about achievements for the population. European experience 
has shown that projects are especially successful when different stakeholders join 
hands in their efforts to achieve social integration in neighbourhoods and cities, 
i.e., governments at the different levels, the private sector, and the population. 
Their shares have to be individually negotiated and decided. 

The five described dimensions of socially integrative cities are closely interrelated. 
They are suitable as being both a concept for assessing cities and neighbourhoods 
with regard to the level of social integration they represent, and a conceptual tool for 
promoting socially integrative cities in Europe and in China. 


5. Conclusions 


There is a great variety of experiences in Europe and China with regard to 
social integration in cities and neighbourhoods. The analysis has shown that the 
preconditions as well as respective policies widely differ from each other. 


e While Europe has been a predominantly urban continent for decades, the urban 
population in China reached the 50% milestone only one decade ago. 

e While in Europe, the socially integrative city has been oriented towards 
multi-facetted challenges, such as urban decay, unemployment, poverty, 
and negative repercussions of international migration, China is facing a massive 
challenge regarding rural to urban migration. 

e While in Europe, national governments and the European Commission have 
been engaged in urban issues and the creation of socially integrative cities with 
a broad range of programs and instruments since the second half of the 19th 
century, and especially the 1990s, China has embarked on its people-centred 
urban development strategy only since 2014 with its National New-type 
Urbanisation Plan. 


Despite these differences, it has been possible to reach to a common 
understanding of the socially integrative city in Europe and China. A respective 
definition has been developed. Social integration is understood in a comprehensive 
way as an inclusionary goal, oriented to make urban societies more equitable. In order 
to support the spatial operationalisation of the concept, the related notion, elaborated 
by a group of experts from various universities of excellence, academies, and other 
influential research institutions in Europe and China, emphasises five dimensions of 
the socially integrative city with, all in all, 12 features. They encompass collaborative 
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urban planning and design, urban environment and living conditions, local economy 
and labour market, socio-cultural development and social capital, and institutional 
development and urban finance. 

The term “socially integrative city” can be understood as an analytical concept as 
well as a guideline for shaping policies promoting socially integrative cities. It is apt 
to analyse social integration in cities and neighbourhoods, and to develop programs 
and measures for promoting it. Forerunner cities in Europe and China in terms 
of sustainable urbanisation can provide vast experience on how to best deal with 
the characteristics and challenges to build socially integrative cities in the future. 
This may be helpful for shaping the city of the future in Europe and for coping 
with urban challenges and directing urban development in China, where each year 
millions of people will continue to migrate from rural areas to cities. 

The concept of the “socially integrative city” goes beyond the notion of the 
“inclusive city” as developed in the UN 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development, 
especially in Goal No. 11, i.e., to make cities inclusive, safe, resilient, and sustainable, 
and the New Urban Agenda. The five dimensions and twelve characteristics of the 
concept have a global reach. They can be applied anywhere, and they have the 
potential to complement the respective targets of the Sustainable Development Goals. 
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Managing Urban Expansion in Europe: 
New Impulses for People-Centred 
Development in China? 


Paulina Schiappacasse, Bernhard Miiller, Jianming Cai and Enpu Ma 


1. Introduction 


Over the last four decades, China has experienced an unprecedented urbanisation 
process. The rapid growth in the urban population was paralleled by a 
massive expansion of urbanised land, promoted by policies oriented towards land 
development. However, with the emergence of “ghost cities” or, more precisely, 
“ghost neighbourhoods”, due to an oversupply of housing and the increasing loss 
of fertile land vital for food security in the country, the need for a policy shift 
became evident (Shepard 2015).' The National New-Type Urbanisation Plan (NUP, 
2014-2020) marks the turnaround from a “land-centred” towards a “people-centred” 
approach to urbanisation, aimed at slowing down urban expansion in China and 
putting more emphasis on the human dimension of urbanisation, i.e., people’s needs 
and the improvement of quality of life. 

Like China, Europe has a long history of urban development. However, in 
contrast to China, the number of the urban population in Europe exceeded the 
rural one in 1950. Over the years, the percentage of urban population slowly grew, 
e.g., to 70% in 1995, and 75% in 2020. It is expected to further moderately grow 
to almost 78% in 2030 and around 84% in 2050. Nevertheless, in Europe, urban 
expansion became a serious issue during the second half of the 20th century. Since 
the mid-1950s, urbanised areas expanded by 78%, whereas the population grew by 
only 33% (EEA 2006, p. 11). However, for at least three decades, many efforts have 
been made to manage urban expansion in a more sustainable way. They may provide 
useful references for conceptually enriching the “people-centred” urban development 
in China, although the frameworks and concerns about urban expansion are quite 
different in both parts of the world. 

Against this background, the article looks at urban expansion in China and 
Europe. The authors understand urban expansion here as the process of extending 


The term “ghost cities” refers to the title of a book published in 2015. In fact, “ghost cities” or, more 
precisely, “ghost neighbourhoods”, in China are new and fully equipped, but under-occupied, urban 
developments that have yet to receive resident immigration. They have often evolved because of 
large urban investments by developers, which have not (yet) been able to attract sufficient numbers of 
residents (Shepard 2015). 
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the built-up area of a given city beyond its limits (urban extension) or by using idle 
land inside the urbanised structures (urban infill).” This may happen within the 
administrative boundaries of its own jurisdiction, or it may involve different local 
governments. 

The article has the objectives of reviewing urban expansion processes in China 
and Europe, and looking at some European approaches oriented towards limiting 
urban expansion and promoting social integration. The experiences may be relevant 
and inspiring for shaping people-centred, i.e., socially integrative, urban expansion 
in China. 

Methodologically, the article is based on a mixed-methods approach. The authors 
conducted analyses of the literature and documents as well as expert interviews, 
group discussions and site visits during several field trips in Europe and China. 
The literature regarding urban expansion and urban sprawl in Europe and China 
was reviewed in a comprehensive way. The analysis was based on an extensive 
keyword-oriented internet search, including scientific journals and practice reports. 
Moreover, relevant European and Chinese documents, especially from governments, 
cities and city associations, were reviewed. Preliminary results were discussed and 
validated with experts from Europe and China, e.g., with representatives of partner 
institutions of the TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA project, as well as with practitioners 
from different cities in urban living lab discussions over the course of the project 
implementation. Group discussions, e.g., on project workshops, conferences and 
online seminars, were conducted, and cities which provide good practice examples 
were visited. 

The structure of the article is as follows: after the introduction, the second section 
deals with urban growth in China and its challenges. It looks at China’s urbanisation 
since the economic reforms in 1978. It analyses its pace and spatial distribution, 
and differentiates the most common types of expansion. Moreover, it refers to 
the actual debate about new ways to promote people-centred urban development. 
The third section of this article deals with urban expansion in Europe. It depicts 
the processes of urban growth and planning policies to manage urban expansion in 
a more responsible way. The fourth section deals specifically with approaches to 


The authors acknowledge the different notions of a “city” and “municipality” in China and Europe 
from an administrative point of view. When using the term “city” in the Chinese context, they 
primarily refer to the “urban area” of the city, a term, which in Europe is used to cover cities, towns 
and suburbs. When using the term “municipality”, they refer to the local administrative unit in the 
sense of the European Union. 

3 TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA is a research and innovation project under Horizon 2020, involving 14 
partner institutions of excellence from Europe and China, both from academia and practice. It has 
received funding from the European Union during the period between 2018 and 2020. For further 
information and for the detailed steps of the implementation of the project, which are relevant here, 
please refer to www.transurbaneuchina.eu (accessed on 2 September 2020). 
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control and limit urban expansion in Europe and to make urban expansion more 
socially integrative. Finally, conclusions concerning people-centred urbanisation in 
China are drawn. 


2. Urban Expansion in China and the Search for New Growth Models 
2.1. China’s Urban Expansion Since the Economic Reform in 1978 


The introduction of the socialist market economy and the open-door policy 
in 1978 marked the beginning of “a new era of development” in China (Li 2020). 
Since then, land and urban expansion have played a crucial role in the overall 
policy agenda of the country as instruments to achieve national development goals. 
According to statistical figures, urban built-up areas in China increased sevenfold 
between 1981 and 2015 (National Bureau of Statistics PRC 2016). Nevertheless, 
studies based on remote sensing present more conservative estimates. For example, 
according to Schneider and Mertes, the total urban land extent in Chinese cities more 
than tripled for all city sizes and locations between 1978 and 2010, and increased 
four to five times in coastal areas targeted by early modernisation policies (Schneider 
and Mertes 2014). Additionally, following the results of the World Bank, built-up 
urban land expanded by 35% during the first decade of the new millennium (World 
Bank 2015). Although figures may differ in detail, the general trend is the same. This 
is alarming because the increase in urban land in China was about 1.7 times higher 
than the urban population increase during the period between 2000 and 2017. 4 

There are many drivers behind this tendency. Since 1978, Chinese leaders have 
seen economic growth as a paramount priority, and, to a large part, land as its basis 
and financing policy instrument. However, there was a clear distinction between rural 
and urban land, as well as between rural and urban residents. The latter was related 
to the household registration system (hukou), introduced in 1958, which divided the 
population into agricultural (dominant in rural areas) and unon-agricultural (mainly 
in urban areas), and which became the basis of a sharp urban-rural dichotomy 
and separation. It was only after first hukou system reforms in the 1980s that rural 
residents were allowed to come to urban areas and to access off-farm employment 
(Li 2020). Nevertheless, to date, they do not enjoy full citizenship rights and do not 
have full access to the benefits of urban life. 

From the beginning, it was evident that the modernisation of agriculture and 
industry, as well as the opening-up for foreign direct investment, depended on 
the availability of land and land-use regulations. Therefore, the government’s 
strategy was twofold. As food security was a common social and political priority, 


* https://www.sohu.com/a/342695313_467568 (accessed on 2 September 2020). 
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China adopted restrictive laws on farmland protection. In parallel, the government 
introduced anumber of reforms to mobilise urban land for speeding up local economic 
development, and for providing housing to accommodate the necessary workforce. 

Modernisation success was primarily measured against growth rates of the 
gross domestic product (GDP). Van Heijster argues that GDP “appropriated a 
symbolic function”, as Chinese politicians used it as an icon within the political 
narrative of the country’s modernization, and as an “instrument of imagination”. 
They “conceptualised the political goal of achieving modernization in terms of 
GDP” (van Heijster 2020). For example, one of the national targets in the early 1980s 
was to quadruple the GDP of 1980 by the year 2000 (van Heijster 2020). Aiming to 
reach this target, China kicked off its GDP-centred economic rolling ball, and, in fact, 
it met its target almost five years in advance. 

The post-1978 massive industrialisation of the country radically changed China’s 
development path, especially in urban areas. Fiscal decentralisation reforms in the 
country played an important role in this. With the introduction of fiscal contracting 
systems between 1978 and 1993, and a new tax sharing system between the national 
and local governments since 1994 (Shen et al. 2012), cities were able to gain access 
to direct income through land transfer and land banking appreciation. Revenues 
from land transfer and land banking were mainly left to local governments as their 
off-budget resources, which can be used in a less regulated way. Consequently, 
Chinese local administrations showed high enthusiasm to obtain more and more 
land through urban expansion and land conversion. Revenues from auctioning and 
granting long-term land leases to developers became an important pillar and source 
of urban financing. 

The modernisation of the manufacturing industry substantially stimulated urban 
expansion. The relocation in State-Owned Enterprises (SOEs) from downtown to 
peri-urban areas consumed a lot of farmland in suburbia. Nevertheless, both SOEs 
and cities usually benefited greatly from the relocation, for three reasons. Firstly, 
the manufacturing facilities could be substantially enlarged. Secondly, the SOEs 
could considerably enhance their technology standards. Thirdly, the leftover land in 
the urban centre could be redeveloped at a much higher value, providing more job 
opportunities in the tertiary sector for family members of workers. On the other hand, 
the attractiveness of new investments in the manufacturing sector, both domestic 
and international, required more industrial land within the urban administrative 
boundary. To meet these needs and to avoid the limited land quota restrictions, 
various economic and high-tech development zones were formally or informally 
established throughout urban China. Almost every county, and even some small 
towns in eastern China, had their own development zones, as well as major cities. 
Consequently, vast farmland was occupied. This speeded up urban expansion in 
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China despite several rounds of adjustment policies implemented in the late 1990s and 
2000s in order to mitigate, to a certain degree, the negative impact of urban expansion. 

New emerging real estate markets, due to the changing demands of a more 
affluent population and the housing needs of rural migrant workers, further 
encouraged cities to expand. In the course of the land marketization reform, cities 
made land available to large-scale developers for residential use, i.e., new large 
housing estates, new towns, new urban centres, and modern commercial facilities at 
the urban fringes and in peri-urban areas. Nearly all cities in China chose land-led 
urbanisation as their key strategy for urban development. 

Fiscal decentralisation was coupled with the national government's performance 
assessment system, which was introduced in the late 1980s in order to “ensure that 
local governments adhered to national political priorities”. In line with its symbolic 
function, GDP became one of its important components (van Heijster 2020, p. 64). 
The system, which was also relevant for the promotion of leaders, proved to drive 
regional competition for better performance rankings within the national framework. 
Land became a cornerstone of cities’ strategies to attract industrial investments, 
including those from abroad, and thus the GDP-based performance assessment 
system accelerated even irrational urban expansion (Yeh and Fu 1996; Yeh et al. 2015; 
Wu et al. 2006). 

Parallel to the changes in the tax-sharing system, the Chinese central government 
introduced a number of further policy changes to stimulate and accelerate urban 
growth. Since the early 1990s, SOEs were beginning to be privatised, which led 
to the displacement of about 15 million workers between 1993 and 1998 (Cai 2002; 
Solinger 2001). In 1998, a system of leasing land on a long-term basis was established 
(Lin 2012) in order to incentivise the re-use of areas previously occupied by SOEs. 
On the one hand, this was supposed to support and accelerate the restructuring of 
SOEs, and, on the other hand, to improve the living conditions of their workers. 
As local governments could retain profits from this process, they were enthusiastic 
to support the policy change. The new land lease system triggered the massive 
redevelopment of inner urban areas in the sense that large portions of urban land 
were levelled and prepared for urban re-use. 

Urban expansion has mainly taken place in eastern economic powerhouse 
regions, especially in the city clusters of Beijing-Tianjin-Hebei, the Yangtze River 
Delta and the Pearl River Delta, and, to a smaller extent, along the Taiwan Strait, 
while the rest of the country shows much slower urban expansion both in terms of 
size and pace. Moreover, in many places, especially third-tier cities (Wong 2019) and 
below, i.e., provincial capitals as well as prefecture and county-level cities, rapid 
urban sprawl, along with the speculation practices of developers, led to an excessive 
housing supply outpacing the demand. 
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In some parts of the country, “ghost cities” have emerged as a result of the 
“land-centred urbanisation”, giving rise to resource waste and societal unrest. 
The financial risks of the real estate sector have become an increasingly serious 
issue (Hui and Bao 2013). Moreover, in many regions, booming urban expansion 
resulted in urban development areas with low quality in terms of urban design and 
construction (Wei 2019). Besides emblematic and iconic buildings in certain cities, 
new housing areas often look rather uniform all over the country, and, in many cases, 
they lack local identity and a sense of place. 


2.2. Forms of Urban Expansion in China 


Urban expansion in China is bound to strict rules, and cities are not allowed to 
grow without limits. In general, any type of urban expansion requires the conversion 
of the type of land use, e.g., from rural to urban.” The change in land-use functions is a 
basic procedure, which precedes any further concrete action and urban development 
project. The extent to which a city can convert land is determined through the 
farmland conversion quota system (Zhong et al. 2018). 

The quota system was introduced in 1998. Its objective was to limit the loss 
of farmland due to fast urbanisation, and to safeguard the country’s food security. 
Moreover, the system aimed to encourage or push cities to use their developable 
urbanised land more efficiently and in a more intensive and compact manner. 
In fact, the Chinese government has declared that the related land-use planning is 
“fundamentally a planning system that upholds the strictest arable land protection 
and the most frugal land use” (Xiao and Zhao 2015, p. 10). 

The land quota system works hierarchically in a top-down way, from the national 
level to the provincial and local levels. The quota, which is allocated to a city or a 
county town by the province, is determined based on economic performance and 
local needs, e.g., the extent of the locally available urbanised land and the population 
forecasts for the local entity. 

A city or town has to follow the quota and specify it in its masterplan, e.g., 
in terms of location, time, and construction purpose. The scope of land-use change 
in the masterplan needs to be aligned with the land-use plan, which designates the 
land quota for urban development in a certain planning period. Initially, the land 
quota was neither transferable nor bankable between provinces (Xiao and Zhao 
2015). However, this was relaxed to some extent during the last decade through the 
introduction of a new strategy oriented towards keeping the balance in the occupation 


In China, there are two kinds of land according to landownership: state-owned land, which is usually 
urban land, and the land collectively owned by a rural community, which is normally located in 
rural and sub-urban areas (https://www.chinajusticeobserver.com/a/chinas-legal-framework-on-land- 
administration, accessed on 27 December 2020). 
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and replenishment of farmland in urban expansion. It required each province to 
make sure that the same amount and an equivalent quality of farmland which was 
lost due to urban expansion would have to be reclaimed, either in its own province or 
in other provinces, with the possibility of transferring the reclamation cost. Without 
the official change in land-use functions, any land use and development for urban 
purposes is considered illegal in China. 

In cases where rapid economic development and the vast inflow of rural migrants 
require additional urban land exceeding the fixed land quota, the designation of 
new districts and development areas is rather difficult. “The system is inflexible, 
and thus ignores variance in land resources and land demand across locations and 
over time” (Xiao and Zhao 2015, p. 2). Nevertheless, it is not impossible to mobilise 
additional urban land in a fast-growing city. In this case, the city can apply to higher 
authorities to enlarge its urban area in order to designate a “new area”. A “new area” 
or “new district” is a new urban administrative unit that receives special economic 
and development support by the national or regional governments. Besides initiatives 
from the top level, such as, for example, in the cases of Shenzhen, Pudong, Xiong’an 
and other national-level new districts and new economic zones, a city can propose 
the designation of a nearby (rural) county as a new urban district, or define an area at 
the urban fringe as a new urban area or a new economic development zone (Zhuang 
and Ye 2018). The application needs to be approved by the upper-level government 
and the people’s congress at the same level, i.e., at the state, provincial, or prefectural 
level. 

Experience shows that the designation and approval of a new urban district 
is usually more time-consuming than the formal establishment of a new economic 
development zone. While there may be convincing reasons to develop a new area 
for economic purposes, e.g., the new allocation of enterprises or special requests 
by industries, the designation of a new urban district for predominantly residential 
purposes is more comprehensive and requires changes in the administrative 
framework and scope. 

Instead of extending urban areas to the rural hinterland, urban redevelopment 
and infill can be seen as an effective way to accommodate urban growth and the 
expansion of built-up areas. It is oriented towards changing or enhancing the 
functions of existing urban land and tapping the undeveloped land within or 
in-between built-up land. For example, it refers to cases where large old housing 
areas are substituted by modern, usually multi-storey urban development projects 
providing upscale housing and commercial facilities. The relocation of residents, 
including compensation, and large-scale demolition of old neighbourhoods are 
characteristic of this form of government action, oriented towards combatting 
poverty, minority concentration, social disorder and physical neighbourhood decline. 
However, according to Li, neighbourhood demolition and forced relocation have 
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been criticised from different perspectives, e.g., for causing various negative impacts 
on disadvantaged social groups and for dissolving the existing social fabric (Li 2018). 

Another example of urban redevelopment is the relocation of large industrial 
installations and factories. In such instances, sites are usually levelled and new 
development takes place. In the past, urban redevelopment was very often linked 
with the relocation of SOEs. When spatial economic restructuring reform encouraged 
or obliged SOEs to reorganise and relocate their production facilities, e.g., from rather 
central urban areas to either economic development zones or industrial parks in 
farther peri-urban areas, the land was obtained and prepared for redevelopment. 

In any urban redevelopment, the acquisition of additional new urban land is 
necessary in order to relocate residents and/or production facilities. Depending on 
the location of the old sites, e.g., in central urban areas, redevelopment can be a rather 
lucrative undertaking for local governments and developers. 

Urban expansion has often led to the emergence of another phenomenon in 
Chinese cities, i.e., urban villages (Liu and He 2010). Once located at the urban fringes, 
villages have been integrated into the urban fabric without losing their status as a 
rural area. The phenomenon emerges when a city expands, and only the agricultural 
land, but not the settlement where villagers live, is converted into urban land, e.g., 
due to high compensation or relocation costs for villagers. 

Thus, urban villages are distinct from other parts of a city, physically, socially 
and administratively (Gao et al. 2020). They form rather independent entities within 
cities, sometimes close to urban centres and other prime locations, and with good 
connectivity. In most cases, they are characterised by low-rise constructions, high 
population densities and poor living conditions. Because of lower real estate prices 
and rents, they are the preferred location for the transient population, such as rural 
immigrants, students, or young professionals and start-ups, sometimes causing 
disruptions to the existing social fabric (Li 2018). 

The renovation of urban villages and related shantytowns may, in part, be 
similar to urban regeneration, e.g., if local governments find means of compensation 
and if an area is highly attractive for real estate developers. However, in many 
cases it is more similar to urban renewal activities, such as in situ upgrading the 
physical environment, providing employment, and strengthening the social fabric. 
The renovation will usually add more public space and facilities to urban villages 
and shantytowns. In most cases, it will lower density, and thus more land has to 
be converted on the urban fringe or in peri-urban areas to accommodate those who 
have to move out. 

Finally, urban expansion also happens in the form of informal settlements. 
These usually appear at the urban fringe and in peri-urban areas of Chinese cities. 
These locations are usually rather attractive for accommodating rural immigrants. 
Moreover, new homes can be built under the collective landownership of a rural area. 
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However, they are neither formally legal nor part of a planning process by the local 
governments. Nevertheless, they exist, “consume” land, usually extend the urban 
areas progressively and accumulatively, and, as future shantytowns, they may turn 
into problematic areas within the framework of further urban extension. Moreover, 
informal settlements are more often exposed to environmental and natural hazards 
than other forms of urban expansion. 


2.3. From Land-Centred to People-Centred Urbanisation 


In recent decades, rapid urban expansion has led to a number of challenges for 
sustainable urban development. According to the NUP (2014-2020), this was based 
in land-led urbanisation which was driven by the property development interests 
of both local governments and large real estate developers. Urban land became 
the main off-budget source for city governments, and thus a financial source for 
urban infrastructure investment. Moreover, urban land was an important means of 
attracting foreign and local investment for cities, thus enhancing the performance of a 
city in the national rankings, and, consequently, providing an opportunity to receive 
a higher land quota for new urban expansion areas from the respective province. 

Many rural migrant workers settled in cities or at their urban fringes. However, 
they had difficulties in obtaining official urban residence and access to urban services. 
Urban-rural imbalances deepened. Urbanised land grew much faster than the urban 
population. Ghost cities appeared up in many parts of the country, due to the fact 
that housing offers exceeded demand, and new apartments were not affordable for 
many households. Farmland protection was also not fully effective. Despite the 
careful application of the land quota system, the accelerated urban expansion caused 
the loss of a substantial portion of high-quality farmland. It even put the “red line” of 
protected and reserved farmland for China’s grain security under risk (World Bank, 
and DRC 2014). 

Moreover, natural areas were destroyed. Patterns of urban expansion were 
impressive but rather uniform all over the country. Land use was less efficient than 
intended. Car-oriented urban development with wide roads and broad transportation 
corridors were established to cope with expected future traffic. However, all this 
also contributed to losing a “human dimension” in new urban developments, e.g., 
in terms of compactness, short distances and social cohesion. Almost identical 
high-rise buildings contributed to making urban development more anonymous, 
losing the character of the place. Urban population was mainly concentrated in large 
cities in the eastern parts of the country, while medium-sized and small cities, as well 
as central and western areas, were left behind in terms of industrial development 
and population growth. Traffic congestion and environmental problems evolved 
in many cities and neighbourhoods. Cultural and natural heritage was in danger. 
Management was seen to be deficient in many cities (Chen et al. 2018). 
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In acknowledging such challenges, the NUP and the 13th Five-Year-Plan 
(2016-2020) were turning points in China’s urbanisation, propagating a major 
shift from the previous land-, property- and GDP-centred growth models into 
a people-centred approach giving prominence to the “human scale” of urbanisation 
and quality development, as well as to inclusive and environmentally sustainable 
urban development. The NUP outlined four main goals, i.e., “promoting the 
orderly conversion of rural migrants into urban residents,’ ‘optimizing the patterns 
of urbanisation,’ ‘enhancing the sustainability of cities,’ and ‘promoting urban-rural 
integration’” (Chu 2020). 

For example, reforms to the hukou system and land management were to be 
promoted. More specifically, the aim was to “convert” up to 100 million persons, i.e., 
about 43%, rural migrants, into urban residents, in order to enhance their quality of 
life. The plan was to provide them with access to vocational training, the purchase of 
retirement and urban medical insurance, medical services and subsidised housing. 
Regarding the task of optimizing the patterns of urbanisation, the NUP proposed 
the development of small towns, cities and city clusters in the inland and western 
parts of the country in a coordinated way (Chu 2020). Additionally, within the 
framework of the concept of “ecological civilization”, emphasis was placed on 
enforcing green space protection, utilising local environmental red lines for urban 
expansion, and setting urban growth boundaries to restrict cities from growing 
in an uncoordinated way (Zhang et al. 2019). The possibility of creating compact 
and mixed-use urban neighbourhoods was explored, as well as the possibility of 
preserving local culture and historical buildings, expanding public transportation 
networks and increasing public green spaces in cities. The provision of urban 
affordable housing was to be improved and accelerated. Environmental protection 
and ecological preservation were to be strengthened. 

In accordance with these objectives, a series of new policies regarding 
urbanisation and socio-economic development were put forwarded in the following 
years. For example, the Land Administration Law was amended, aiming at an 
improvement in land-use patterns, understanding urban and rural areas as one 
integrated entity and integrated system. Moreover, regulations regarding land-use 
approval processes and the hukou registration system were relaxed in various cities. 
Nevertheless, top-level reforms need time to be fully implemented and reach the 
lower levels of government. Thus, China is still in the process of changing its urban 
face again, and making cities and neighbourhoods more sustainable. 

Several authors have assessed the implementation of the NUP in recent years, 
and confirmed progress (Chu 2020; Chen et al. 2018). However, they have also raised 
some concerns about the speed of urban development outpacing the achievements 
of implementation, e.g., regarding rural-urban migration and social benefits for 
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migrants, or accelerated urban expansion in second- and third-tier cities in inland 
provinces, promoted by the NUP. 

A topic which is examined to a much lesser extent than these issues on the 
macro-level, is the question of how urban districts and neighbourhoods can be 
made more sustainable and socially integrative in the future under the conditions 
of urban expansion and redevelopment. The face of cities is changing dramatically. 
Greater uniformity and standardisation, with high-rise apartment buildings in urban 
neighbourhoods with many newcomers from different areas of the city or from the 
countryside, may lead to more anonymity and anxiety. A new social fabric and social 
capital are difficult to establish. Institutions which are oriented towards community 
development, such as Urban Residents Committees (URC) and Street Offices, exist, 
but they face a number of challenges, such as “participative bureaucratisation” 
(Audin 2015), and they hardly connect to urban planning and development. 

Overall, it is timely to explore further possibilities to control urban expansion 
and to create socially integrative neighbourhoods in new expansion areas. Although 
the framework conditions for urban development in China and Europe may differ 
considerably, it is worthwhile to look at European practice and exchange experiences. 
This may have positive effects on the improvement in living conditions in new urban 
areas in China in the post-NUP era. 


3. Urban Expansion in Europe 
3.1. Types of Urban Expansion 


In Europe, there is a long tradition of planned urban expansion. This dates 
back to the era of industrialisation. Later, new urban areas were developed as a 
reaction to housing pressures after war devastation and rural-to-urban immigration. 
More recently, urban expansion has been accelerated due to exploding real-estate 
housing markets in economic development hubs and in post-socialist countries and 
regions. Moreover, new demographic trends, e.g., the downsizing of households, 
and the rise of second home ownership, play a role. The spatial consequences of 
these trends have resulted in an impressive increase in urban areas all over Europe. 

Depending on the scale, location and administrative character, planned urban 
expansion areas can be categorised into three distinct types (TCPA 2007): 


e Urban extension, including the creation of new urban districts, is associated 
with planned expansions of an already existing city or town at its fringe, with a 
certain degree of spatial continuity of built-up areas. This may be promoted 
by private- and/or public-sector interest, on either rural land, which has to be 
transformed to land for urban use, or on newly reclaimed land (Bjorg 2010; 
DCLG and TerraQuest 2020). Urban extension is the most common type of 
urban expansion; 
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New towns and settlements are free-standing planned settlements at a certain 
distance from core cities and with spatial discontinuity in built-up areas, 
promoted by private- and/or public-sector interest. In Europe, current trends 
in population development and economic growth do not justify new towns. 
Nevertheless, there are some cases of this, such Adamstown, built between 1996 
and 2016, at the outskirts of Dublin, Ireland, as a reaction to the sprawl of the 
capital. This is one of the few examples of independent settlements developed 
after the Second World War. The town is a 10,000 unit housing development for 
25,000 people. Fifteen percent of the units are reserved as affordable housing for 
socially weak groups in the society. The project is characterised in the literature 
as a sustainable and vibrant example of a new urban development (Gray et al. 
2010; URBED 2008); 

Urban infill corresponds to new developments sited on vacant or undeveloped 
land within an existing urban area and enclosed by other types of development. 
It also includes the redevelopment of areas which, over time and with changing 
economic conditions, fell out of use. The strengths of this type of urban 
expansion, which is conceptually very close to urban regeneration and renewal, 
are manifold. They include the possibility of accommodating urban growth 
within the boundaries of already-urbanised areas, the possible joint use of 
existing infrastructure and services with neighbouring areas, and revitalisation 
effects, injecting higher attractiveness and new life into existing communities in 
the vicinity (McConnell and Wiley 2010; Arvola and Pennanen 2014). However, 
some researchers also stress that if densities are too high, such developments 
might threaten the amenities of neighbouring areas, negatively affecting the 
real-estate values of existing properties and the living quality due to the loss of 
open space, the decrease in privacy and the loss of parking areas (Ahvenniemi 
et al. 2018; Arvola and Pennanen 2014). Hammarby Sjéstad, a district located in 
southern Stockholm, Sweden, is often mentioned as a good practice example. It 
is seen as one of the most prominent cases of converting a rundown industrial 
area into a modern, sustainable, and mixed-use neighbourhood (Iverot and 
Brandt 2011; Evliati et al. 2015; Schiappacasse et al. 2019). The new districts 
of Kronsberg in Hannover, HafenCity in Hamburg, Stockholm Royal Seaport 
and Bo01 in Malmö are also considered good practices of large urban infill 
(Modarress-Sadegui and Konstari 2015; Hicks and Kuhndt 2013; URBED 2008). 


These types correspond rather well with the ways in which Chinese cities have 


expanded, although there are important differences. For example, there is no quota 


system in Europe. However, the conversion of rural to urban land requires a decision 


by the local government and a respective delineation in the local land-use plan. 


Local governments also decide about the handling of short-term additional needs for 


housing and industry. Urban redevelopment and infill seem to have some common 
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ground. However, the complete levelling of large old housing or industrial areas is 
more the exception than the rule in Europe. Finally, the issue of urban villages is 
also not common in Europe. Once integrated into a local administrative unit, e.g., 
a municipality, villages come under the full jurisdiction of this entity. 


3.2. Urban Development after the Second World War 


Urban expansion after the Second World War was highly influenced by the 
Athens Charter, a manifesto mostly written by Le Corbusier and published in 
1943. The document propagated urban expansion and urban development in a 
new way: “It was essentially a condensed version of the core ideas and principles 
of modern architecture and urban planning, which called for a total remaking of 
cities in the industrial world, to make them more efficient, rational, and hygienic.” 
The Athens Charter “became widely circulated after the war, especially among 
European governments looking to rebuild devastated cities and house millions of 
homeless citizens. ... It became a blueprint for the communist world in the 1950s, 
60s, 70s and 80s, especially in the USSR and its East European allies, which sought 
the most rational and efficient way to plan out housing” (Rubin 2009, p. 1). 

Thus, all over Europe and in many other parts of the world, large high-rise 
housing estates, often with pre-fabricated buildings, became a pattern of urban 
expansion. Within the framework of massive building programmes, including social 
housing, large housing estates with hundreds of tower blocks were constructed 
in the UK (New Towns), in France (Banlieues), in Sweden (Million Programme), 
in The Netherlands (new housing estates) and in other urban expansion areas all 
over Europe. The early cases were followed by projects constructed on the fringes 
of the cities. Later, similar projects were built in East Germany and eastern and 
south-eastern European cities, for often more than 100,000 inhabitants, recognised as 
“socialist new towns” (Dekker et al. 2005). 

Nevertheless, what looked similar from an architectural perspective proved to 
be rather different regarding context and function. For example, in West Germany, 
projects were often linked with social housing programmes, while in East Germany, 
prefabricated panel housing estates were among the most modern and preferred 
housing facilities. Despite considerable differences between countries, urban 
extension projects were characterised by a simple architecture that was considered 
quite revolutionary in its time. The areas were shaped by large medium- to high-rise 
blocks, open spaces between blocks and the separation of functions. Apartments 
were functional, though not always spacious. They were often affordable, and many 
residents were supposed to be involved in organised community activities, a goal 
which, however, was not always fulfilled (Dekker et al. 2005). 

In parallel and in the course of economic recovery, growing wealth and new 
consumption patterns after the Second World War, more and more people, especially 
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young families, had the desire to leave central cities or large housing estates and 
settle closer to nature, with a better and safer environment for their children. As land 
prices in small towns and at the urban fringes were considerably lower than in inner 
cities, owning a property in the outskirts of a city than in the core area was cheaper 
and more probable. Thus, sub-urban areas grew rapidly. New single-home and 
detached housing developments were often implemented in the jurisdiction of smaller 
settlements, and even villages neighbouring larger cities, making it rather difficult 
to control and manage urban sprawl. In the post-socialist era, similar processes 
massively occurred in cities of countries in central, eastern and south-eastern Europe. 

Additionally, almost everywhere in Europe, demographic decline started to 
be visible. This was accompanied by urban immigration from foreign countries. 
The working class, lower income groups in society and unemployed persons 
started to be deliberately allocated to these areas. The formerly highly appreciated 
housing estates became social hotspots, and ethnic and social spatial segregation 
became visible. 

As a result, urban policy became more cautious in promoting urban expansion 
and shifted to urban renewal. Nevertheless, there were also many approaches 
to regenerate the large housing estates, find solutions for the sometimes severe 
social conflicts, and to enhance local living conditions. For example, in Germany, 
the programmes “Stadtumbau Ost” (Urban Reconstruction in East Germany), 
and later “Stadtumbau West” (Urban Reconstruction in West Germany), focused on 
injecting new life into and raising the attractiveness of these areas. 

Additionally, living in old central urban areas had become fashionable, 
as heritage preservation and the restoration of historic centres and their extensions 
during the period of promoterism in the wake of industrialisation had created new, 
attractive, though rather costly, urban areas in the core cities. Thus, urban renewal 
became a priority of urban planners and policy makers. 

Nowadays, there are still strong trends in Europe of leaving the core 
city and purchasing property or renting a housing facility at the urban fringe, 
often considerable distance from the city centres and with substantial commuting 
times. Consequently, urban extension is still taking place at a rapid pace, especially 
in economically attractive urban agglomerations, such as in almost all capitals and 
major economic centres in Europe. Sub-urban and peri-urban areas are perceived as 
attractive solutions for meeting housing needs, providing better homes and living 
environments, as well as establishing new industries and commercial facilities. 

Moreover, various studies have found that there is a lot of supply-driven land-use 
change. This can be fuelled by policies at national and local levels, e.g., when “the 
political agenda or local decision-makers in stagnating or economically declining 
areas ... emphasises the importance of cheap land for residential or commercial 
uses as a means to attract people and enterprises and thus generate tax revenue. ... 
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Some scholars have presented evidence that the institutional fragmentation of local 
authorities could be another important factor explaining the rate and pattern of land 
consumption” (Nuissl and Siedentop 2021). 

As a consequence, unsustainable urban expansion continues to exist across 
Europe (EEA 2016). The amount of urbanised land and living space used per person 
has more than doubled during the last 20 years, leading to both “new edge cities 
around traditional urban centres and scattered residential developments on the 
urban fringe” (Gömez-Antonio et al. 2016). Urban extension continues to be a major 
concern for the European Union, as well as national, regional and local governments 
in Europe, due to its negative impact on financial, environmental and social aspects. 

The discussion about urban expansion has been closely connected to the debate 
about urban sprawl. The European Environmental Agency (EEA), which promotes 
the use of the term, describes urban sprawl “as the physical pattern of low-density 
expansion of large urban areas, under market conditions, mainly into the surrounding 
agricultural areas” (EEA 2006, p. 6). Others have described it as the spreading of a 
city and its suburbs over rural land at the fringe of an urban area (Patacchini and 
Zenou 2009; Stan 2013). In fact, urban growth, urban expansion and urban sprawl 
overlap to a large degree (EEA 2016, p. 24). The results of the most recent EEA 
report on urban sprawl in Europe indicate that, despite much effort, “economic 
development has, largely, not been decoupled from increases in urban sprawl” and 
its negative consequences (EEA 2016, p. 14). 

Besides the widespread land conversion, due to a number of reasons, all over 
Europe (Nuissl and Siedentop 2021), there are two clusters of high-sprawl in Europe. 
The first is located in north-eastern France, Belgium, The Netherlands and parts of 
western Germany. The second stretches in the United Kingdom, between London 
and the Midlands. In general, sprawl is most pronounced in wide rings around city 
centres, along large transport corridors, and along many coastlines, especially in 
the Mediterranean region (EEA 2016). This has not only massively encroached on 
rural areas but is also endangering the European Natura 2000 network, the largest 
coordinated network of protected areas in the world.° In many places, this pattern 
of development has led to serious consequences such as surface sealing, ecosystem 
fragmentation, land erosion, arable land loss, traffic congestion, transport emission, 
and social segregation (Schetke et al. 2012; EEA 2006; EEA 2016; Foley et al. 2005). 


3.3. Policies to Manage Urban Expansion in a More Sustainable Way 


The search for approaches to limit and control urban expansion is not at all a new 
topic in Europe. There have been many initiatives on the European level, as well as 


$ https://ec.europa.eu/environment/nature/natura2000/index_en.htm (accessed on 3 September 2020). 
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programmes and measures on the level of national, regional and local governments, 
especially in the wake of the international sustainability discussion in the late 1980s. 
Thus, there is considerable experience with different approaches to manage urban 
expansion aiming to foster sustainable urban development, and to make cities more 
environmentally friendly and socially integrative. 

For example, in Germany during the 1990s, the national government launched 
a programme on “Cities of the future” following the results of the Rio Summit. 
Approaches to adjusting land management, mobility, environment, housing and 
the economy to the requirements of sustainable urban development were tested in 
four model, seven reference and 50 further cities. Successful urban development, in 
contrast with China, was measured against the ability of local governments to limit 
the uptake of new areas for settlement and transport purposes, intensify land use, 
protect open spaces and re-use derelict and wasteland for urban development, among 
other factors. Moreover, the programme focused on the relation between new urban 
development areas within and outside of existing built-up areas, as well as local 
abilities to mobilise new land for development within the existing urbanised areas. 
Regarding social integration, the programme looked, for example, at the possibility 
of relocating residents from sub-urban areas to core cities, providing basic housing 
facilities and financial support to individuals for housing, reducing unemployment, 
strengthening the local economy, and reducing commuting. 

Later, limiting the land uptake for settlement and transportation purposes 
was included as a goal and an indicator in the German Sustainability Strategy in 
2002 (see below). Similar programmes and activities were also initiated in other 
European countries, e.g., in France, England, The Netherlands and in Scandinavia. 
For instance in 1994, the UK Government published the “Strategy for Sustainable 
Development”, calling for a more compact urban development that would use less 
land and enable reduced energy consumption (Couch et al. 2007). In the following 
years, controlling expansion became a major policy consideration in most European 
countries (Schiappacasse et al. 2019). 

On the European policy level, major concerns regarding urban expansion and 
social integration became evident in the late 1980s through the “Green Paper on 
Urban Environment”, published by the European Commission. The document states 
that “urban growth has spawned vast built-up areas which lack of essential qualities 
we associate with cities: history, functional differentiation, cultural and other forms 
of infrastructure ... . These monotonous areas often harbour poverty, crime and 
drug abuse, problems subject to increase attention from authorities at all levels” 
(European-Commission 1990, p. 3). 

In the following years, a number of documents at the European level proposed 
concepts and measures to cope with urban sprawl, promote sustainable land use and 
make urban development more socially integrative (EEA 2016, pp. 18-19): 
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In 1999, the European Spatial Development Perspective formulated the necessity 
of a policy on the “support for effective methods for reducing uncontrolled 
urban expansion: reduction of excessive settlement pressure” (Committee on 
Spatial Development 1999). In more detail, the document proposed planning 
strategies to minimise further urban sprawl by emphasising compact cities and 
cities of short distances within a regional context. It was stated that, for this 
purpose, “co-operation between the city and the surrounding country side must 
be intensified and new forms of reconciling interest on a partnership basis must 
be found” (Committee on Spatial Development 1999); 

In 2004, the European Landscape Convention by the Council of Europe focused 
on the objective of promoting the protection, management and planning of 
landscapes, and organizing international cooperation on landscape issues. 
The convention aimed to limit urban sprawl by promoting the vision of a 
compact and green city (Council of Europe 2012). Unfortunately, the European 
Landscape Convention has still not been signed by all European governments, 
including those from Austria and Germany; 

In 2007, the Leipzig Charter on Sustainable European Cities set an important 
basis for the efficient and sustainable use of resources, highlighting the role of 
spatial and urban planning in preventing sprawl through the strong control 
of land supply and speculative development. It also strongly promoted social 
integration in cities (Council of Ministers Responsible for Spatial Planning and 
Urban Development 2007); 

The Toledo Declaration in 2010, and the Territorial Agenda in 2011, supported 
the suitability of urban recycling and compact city planning as strategies to 
minimise land consumption and to control urban sprawl; 

The Urban Agenda for the EU (Pact of Amsterdam), from 2016, promotes 
sustainable land use as well as social integration, i.e., reduction in poverty, 
housing, inclusion of migrants and refugees, and security in public spaces (EU 
Ministers Responsible for Urban Matters 2016). The agenda is operationalised 
by the respective action plans; 

The New Leipzig Charter of 2020 is the most recent policy document. It is far 
more than a mere update of the Charter from 2007 (EU Ministers Responsible 
for Urban Matters 2020). It summarises the European state of thinking in a 
comprehensive way. It deals with the transformative power of cities for the 
common good. Hereby, the document acknowledges cities as places of pluralism, 
creativity and solidarity, and as laboratories for new forms of problem-solving 
and test beds for social innovation. It promotes integrated urban development 
as well as participation and the activation of local commitment. 
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Despite the European Union’s concerns and efforts to tackle urban expansion 
and sprawl, there is no common policy, as the European Commission has little say in 
urban affairs. Land-use relationships and the levels of administrative and financial 
decentralisation differ considerably among European countries. Each country has 
dealt with sprawl in different ways, such as by fixing specific targets for the middle- 
and long-term, introducing containment policies and “by either using a strategy of 
binding legislation (command and control) or applying a market based approach” 
(Colavitti and Serra 2017, p. 4). What, in general, is perceived as a weakness, 
may be seen as a strength here: the differences among the European countries 
provide a universe of distinct approaches and experiences in dealing with urban 
expansion, which may be useful as a background for shaping new strategies under 
specific conditions. 


4, Approaches to Control Urban Expansion and Promote Social Integration in 
Urban Expansion Areas in Europe 


European countries have established a number of different approaches to 
control urban expansion, and to promote social integration in new expansion areas. 
As Figure 1 shows, they can be divided into those addressing urban limits, form 
and morphology, i.e., by controlling, monitoring, evaluating and limiting urban 
expansion, and those influencing the internal social fabric of expansion areas, i.e., by 
promoting social integration. Both are interrelated and relevant for creating socially 
integrative cities. In the following, both types of approach are discussed. Approaches 
to promote social integration are of special interest. 


CONTROL URBAN EXPANSION PROMOTE SOCIAL INTEGRATION 
Urban Limits ‘ Social Fabric 


(urban, suburban, rural) (social and built environment) 


Al. Land use planning B1. Design codes and zoning 
A2. Regional planning B2. Place making 
A3. Urban boundaries B3. Integrated urban development 
A4. Benchmarks B4. Collaborative planning 
A5. Administrative reforms B5. Area-based community development 


Figure 1. European approaches to control urban expansion and to promote social 
integration in urban expansion areas. Source: Figure by authors. 


4.1. Approaches to Control Urban Expansion 


There is a wide variety of approaches to controlling urban expansion. On the 
one hand, any form of inner-urban development, including urban regeneration, 
may be interpreted as an approach to limit urban encroachment and sprawl on areas 
at the urban fringe, as it aims at mobilising new urban development opportunities 
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within the existing urban fabric, and, thus, diminishing the pressure on a city to 
physically extend its built-up areas. Public subsidies may help to lower the cost of 
land conversion, e.g., in cases where polluted soils, e.g., due to former industrial use, 
have to be exchanged before building can be permitted. Land tax reforms diminishing 
the role of differences between urban centres and sub-urban municipalities may also 
have an effect on reducing urban expansion. Although such approaches should not 
be underestimated, they only have an indirect effect on urban expansion. 

On the other hand, there is a diversity of methods to directly control, monitor, 
evaluate and, thus, limit urban expansion and establish sustainable land-use policies 
(Nuissl and Siedentop 2021, p. 87). Some of them are well established. Others, 
such as tradable development rights, are still in an experimental stage, in Europe, 
e.g., Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Austria and Germany (Proeger et al. 2018), 
as well as in China (Hou et al. 2018). According to Couch et al., approaches to control 
urban expansion may (Couch et al. 2007): 


e = Be regulative, such as spatial planning, restrictions concerning specific land uses, 
and density controls, e.g., based on monitoring and evaluating urban expansion; 

e Be related to institutional change, such as administrative reforms in order to 
create larger municipalities or to establish new regional authorities; 

e Work on the basis of incentives, like the provision of infrastructure and social 
facilities, subsidies, and taxes, especially in already built-up areas. 


In the context of urban expansion and the socially integrative city, five approaches 
are described below (see Figure 1). 


4.1.1. Land-Use Planning 


Land-use planning (A1.) plays a crucial role in controlling urban expansion. 
Depending on the legal stipulations in the different countries, land-use plans generally 
form the legal basis for any urban expansion, irrespective of the way they are 
implemented. They define whether land within the jurisdiction of a city or town is 
rural or urban, and whether it can be taken up for urban extension or not. 

For example, German local authorities have powerful instruments to restrict 
urban expansion, as building is prohibited in areas which are not especially designated 
for urban development in a land-use plan, i.e., housing, commercial, industrial or 
mixed-use purposes. Land-use plans define whether and which areas can be taken 
up for new building activities. They have to be approved by the local parliament, 
and then have the quality of a local law (Schulze-Baing 2010). 

However, planning decisions require majorities in local governments and 
parliaments, as well as law enforcement and commitment, in order to be effective 
in controlling urban growth (Fertner et al. 2016). Here, one has to take into account 
that limiting expansion is often interpreted in the political arena as limiting growth 
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and development potential. Therefore, it is difficult to achieve. Moreover, what 
may be seen as detrimental from the perspective of a core city, e.g., growing beyond 
its own administrative boundaries and losing population and businesses, may be 
of high interest to a neighbouring smaller municipality, which can profit from 
urban expansion in terms of inhabitants, employment, infrastructure, services and 
tax income. 

In some countries, landscape-oriented instruments have been used to demarcate 
urban growth boundaries, such as green corridors or green belts (Nuissl and Siedentop 
2021). For example, this planning strategy was part of the post-war approaches 
in English regional policies to protect farmland and separate conurbations (Horn 
2015). Having been discussed since the 1920s, a number of European cities have 
rather successfully adopted the greenbelt approach, such as London, Copenhagen 
and Amsterdam, as a component of their local land-use planning, and others as an 
element of their regional endeavours to limit urban expansion. 


4.1.2. Regional Planning 


Regional planning (A2.), including the establishment of regional authorities or 
agencies, is a rather old instrument in some European countries. For example, in 
Germany, it was introduced in the beginning of the 20th century as the necessity 
arose to coordinate rapid urban expansion and to safeguard environmental quality 
in major industrial regions of the country, such as the Ruhr area, in the wake of 
industrial development. 

Regional planning defines the regional development strategies and priority 
land uses of a region made up of several lower-level administrative entities, such 
as counties, cities and towns. In countries where the authority to make planning 
decisions rests exclusively with municipalities, like in Germany, regional plans often 
use landscape- and nature-based instruments to limit urban expansion, such as 
priority areas for nature and landscape protection or development, as well as 
green corridors. 

Regional coordination and cooperation to direct and manage urban growth 
is necessary when urbanised areas expand beyond administrative boundaries. 
As municipalities have little influence on the land development in a region as a whole, 
regional planning institutions may fill the gap (Christiansen and Loftsgarden 2011). 
To be effective, regional authorities or agencies must have at least three conditions: 
a legal basis with clear and sufficient regional competences, compliance among 
different levels of planning, and a consensus on strategies and visions. 

However, it has been noted that, in many cases, the legal authority of regional 
planning institutions does not always go far enough to control sprawl effectively. 
For example, in the northern German state of Schleswig-Holstein, the population in 
the so-called central places, i.e., cities and towns, which were supposed to concentrate 
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the bulk of urban growth, grew only by 6.5% between 1970 and 1997, while in 
non-central places, the population grew by 20.7% in the same period (Hahne and 
Rohr 1999). 

Moreover, it is vital that regional and local level institutions work hand-in-hand. 
For example, “several cantons and municipalities in Switzerland implemented 
rigorous limitations and sometimes the de-zoning of building zones, and achieved 
a stabilisation or reduction of sprawl.” In this way, in the Canton of Geneva, a 33% 
reduction in sprawl was achieved between 1980 and 2010 (EEA 2016, p. 115). 

Well-known European examples for regional approaches to limit urban extension 
are Haaglanden in the Hague Region in The Netherlands, the Greater Manchester 
Combined Authority in the United Kingdom, the Montpellier Méditerrannée 
Metropole in France and different Regional Planning Authorities in Germany (Fertner 
et al. 2016; Dieleman and Wegener 2004). A prominent example of a successful 
regional cooperation is found in the Randstad in The Netherlands. There, it has 
been possible to prevent the rapid development of urban sprawl into highly valued 
rural areas, an economic powerhouse of the country, despite the fact that land-use 
planning has to be coordinated among four different regions and more than 150 
municipalities (Christiansen and Loftsgarden 2011). Moreover, the regions of Stuttgart, 
Frankfurt, and Hannover in Germany are also interesting cases to look at because of 
their rather effective regional planning instruments and innovative intermunicipal 
cooperation models. 


4.1.3. Urban Boundaries 


Urban boundaries (A3.) are usually set by local land-use plans. They are 
used to restrict building activities, which is especially important in countries where 
private property rights prevail. Their objectives are twofold: to promote compact, 
contiguous and accessible development, and to preserve open spaces, such as 
agricultural, forestry and environmentally sensitive areas, that are not suitable for 
urban development (Nelson and Sanchez 2005). In general, three major forms of 
urban boundaries are distinguished: green belts, urban growth boundaries and urban 
service boundaries. 

A green belt, is “a zone of land around the city where building development 
is restricted” (Amati and Yokohari 2006) unless it serves agriculture, forestry or 
recreation purposes. It constitutes a spatial barrier to urban expansion by means of 
planning control and physical implementation. Green belts are considered “one of 
the most restrictive policy instruments of urban containment” (Siedentop et al. 2016) 
as they support compact development and encourage developers to recycle derelict 
urban land. For example, “the cantonal master plan of Zurich of 2014 has implemented 
73 green belts in which construction is prevented” (EEA 2016, p. 115). However, 
research findings show that the success of the green belt approach for containing 
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development is very dependent on the relationship between the government and the 
market, as well on the prevailing conditions for land development (Horn 2015). 

In contrast to green belts, an urban growth boundary is a line drawn around a 
municipality or a city-region with urban uses accommodated inside and rural uses 
outside. Limits are not permanent, and they can be reassessed and extended to 
accommodate expected growth (Zacharoula 2013). In the Netherlands, cities and 
local authorities apply a system of red and green contours to accommodate future 
development within a certain time (2030). Local authorities recommend the line’s 
location to the provincial governments, who have the final decision (Horn 2015). 

An urban service boundary is defined as an area beyond which no urban services, 
such as sewer, water and transportation, will be extended (Zacharoula 2013). Urban 
service boundaries are more flexible than urban growth boundaries, because they 
are often drawn to be consistent with the planned urban facilities, while urban 
growth boundaries respond more to policy objectives. While the latter instruments 
are commonly used in the United States, in Europe, the main instrument to control 
urban sprawl is spatial planning, including land horizon use and regional planning. 
Moreover, “there is a broad debate in the US as well as in the UK on whether the 
definition of a rigid boundary around a settlement is ... the most effective means for 
curbing urban sprawl and its associated negative impacts” (Nuissl and Siedentop 
2021, p. 90). 


4.1.4. Benchmarks 


Benchmarks (A4.) are an element of persuasive approaches to control urban 
expansion. They usually aim at limiting urban extension within a given medium- to 
long-term period. Many European countries have experience in setting benchmarks 
for limiting sprawl. 

In Germany, the National Sustainability Strategy of 2002 introduced the objective 
that, until 2020, the land “consumption” for settlement and traffic purposes was to 
be reduced from about 120 to no more than 30 hectares per day. However, it has 
been noted that the German government has implemented only a few measures to 
achieve this target (EEA 2016). Nevertheless, many state and regional strategies 
in Germany broke down the national figures and formulated regionally adapted 
general objectives in their spatial plans. In some cases, cities were also incentivised 
to embark on strategies to limit land conversion for urban development, e.g., on the 
way of urban living labs, i.e., model projects and competitions, which included the 
exchange of experience among the participants. All this spurred public discussion 
and changed the mindsets of decision-makers, although the target as such could 
not be reached. In Switzerland, there were attempts in 2018 to push a regulation 
according to which no new urban expansion would have been possible. 
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In general, setting benchmarks is a valuable approach which has the potential to 
foster public debates about objectives and ways to reach them. Moreover, they are an 
element of learning systems in societies. This requires the implementation of efficient 
and up-to-date monitoring which, in many countries, is still in its infancy. However, 
benchmarks usually do not have legally binding force. Thus, it is not surprising that 
no European country has been able to establish an effective quantitative limit for 
sprawl (EEA 2016). 


4.1.5. Administrative Reforms 


Administrative reforms (A5.) to change the jurisdictions of local governments, 
including the annexation and amalgamation of local authorities and the creation 
of new upper-tier regional-metropolitan authorities, are an option to increase the 
spheres of influence of local entities, to broaden the tax base and to increase planning 
and implementation capacities. Moreover, the efficiency, effectiveness and equity of 
inter-municipal action can be improved (Pichler-Milanovic 2007). 

It is a shared understanding in Europe that administrative reforms may help to 
better control and manage urban expansion and to promote compact development. 
However, they are not easy to implement due to the resistance of smaller municipalities 
and the political sensitivity of such reforms on higher levels of decision-making, 
which usually have the final say. 

Whether administrative reforms can successfully be implemented or not depends, 
to a high degree, on the level of sovereignty of municipalities and local governments. 
Moreover, the decisiveness of upper-level governments to conduct administrative 
reforms plays a big role. Historical and traditional bonds usually play an important 
role, as it is often argued that administrative reforms contribute to destroying local 
culture, social ties and the sense of place. Although experience indicates that 
metropolitan municipalities have not always contributed to the protection of open 
spaces and the control of urban sprawl (Razin 1998), administrative reforms lay the 
foundation for better controlling urban expansion. 


4.2. Approaches to Promote Social Integration in Urban Expansion Areas 


There are a number of approaches in Europe, which can be and have been 
successfully applied in order to make urban expansion, once decided on and 
unavoidable, more socially integrative, as defined in Chapter 2 of this book. 
They range from opportunities for detailed planning and design to integrated 
multi-sectorial, as well as communicative and collaborative, approaches. Five of 
them are described here. 
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4.2.1. People-Based Design Codes and Zoning 


Design codes and zoning (B1.) are planning instruments describing the detailed 
form and internal structure of future urban development areas (Couch et al. 2007). 
For example, they may determine the street layout, plot sizes, building limits, 
building heights, the orientation of buildings, and further details concerning the 
outer appearance of buildings, even up to the question of which colours are permitted. 
Moreover, planners decide about the social infrastructure, e.g., schools, community 
centres, libraries, sports facilities, and green infrastructure as well as commercial 
areas and office buildings, including potential co-working facilities and maker spaces. 
Design codes and stipulations for zoning provide basic rules for the detailed design 
of new urban areas. 

These are important tools to promote communication and social interaction, as 
well as to foster favourable living conditions within a neighbourhood. For example, 
they may include rules for the design of open spaces and public areas, and the 
question of which community facilities are to be established. They may provide 
rules regarding affordable housing, the “human dimension” of the built environment 
and mixed-use areas, and they may include stipulations regarding internal traffic, 
connectivity and access to public transport facilities. 

Depending on the stipulations, new neighbourhoods become more or less socially 
integrative, more or less socially mixed, and more or less open and communicative. 
They may be exclusive if, for example, plot sizes are too large and the design favours 
large single-family homes. They may be dull and uninspiring if there is no variation 
in design. Nevertheless, design codes and stipulations for zoning are always a 
reflection of the preferences of a society, and, more specifically, a local community, 
and preferences change over time. 

Good practice examples have demonstrated that it is advisable to establish the 
design codes and detailed zoning plans in a collaborative way with, if possible, 
the engagement of future inhabitants and representatives of local civic groups. This 
may not guarantee, but raises the probability of, a new neighbourhood becoming 
socially integrative as a response to customised solutions enhancing local identity. 

Upton, an extension area of Northampton in the United Kingdom, can be 
taken as a good practice example here. After a participatory process of discussing 
the aspirations and needs of future inhabitants, a design code was elaborated 
and included in the developer procurement brief for each parcel of land to be 
released. (Communities and Local Government 2006). Overall, the design code 
ensured coordination between the different development sites within Upton and 
provided certainty to developers of the quality and character of adjacent development 
(TCPA 2007). 

Similar results regarding the development of a vibrant and diverse new 
development area were achieved in Rieselfeld, located in the southwestern German 
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city of Freiburg, which were zoned based on intensive consultation processes in 
working groups and local community forums, offering critical support to the city 
council. For example, the city and the inhabitants agreed that a bigger portion of the 
plot was to be converted into an urban preservation area while a smaller portion was 
oriented towards urban development (Schuetze 2019). 


4.2.2. Place-Making 


Place-making (B2.) is “the set of social, political and material processes by which 
the people iteratively create and recreate the experienced geographies in which they 
live” (Pierce et al. 2010, p. 54). According to this approach, social integration is 
fostered through a collective, consensus-building and decision-making process based 
on progression through argument and discussion. More than just promoting a better 
urban design, place-making pays particular attention to the physical, cultural and 
social identities that define a place and support its ongoing evolution. Based on 
Healey’s ideas of collaborative planning (Healey 1997), Hall and Rowlands (2005, 
p. 51) propose the following five dimensions of place-making: integration in policy 
making; collaboration in policy making; stakeholder involvement; local knowledge; 
building relational resources. 

Thus, place-making contributes to the inhabitants’ identification with the place 
they live. It also encourages people to become actively engaged in shaping the future 
of their living environment through a collective process and in a collaborative way. 
It provides opportunities to self-actualise. It promotes dialogue and joins action 
across social barriers. The support of respective local initiatives may be favourable 
for reaching these goals. 

The importance of public space as a base for integrative cities is recognised 
at the international level, e.g., in the Sustainable Development Goals and the New 
Urban Agenda of the United Nations, as well as on the European policy level. This is 
reflected in an increasing number of documents and place-making networks, as well 
as institutions, which are founded across Europe (Laven and Bradley 2019). 

The examples of Upton and Rieselfeld demonstrate that the active engagement of 
citizens in planning processes can stimulate place-making and the self-identification 
of inhabitants with their area. In another case, Vathorst, an urban extension 
of Amersfoort in The Netherlands, difference and variety was expressed in the 
masterplan, with the title ‘A World of Difference’. The detailed plan consisted of 
different neighbourhoods, each of one with a distinctive character (URBED 2008; 
Cousins 2009). Eight different builders and around 50 different architects were 
involved. The individual development areas were quite small, with a maximum of 70 
to 80 homes developed by one architect to ensure choice and variety (URBED 2012). 
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4.2.3. Integrated Urban Development 


Integrated urban development (B3.) plays an important role in enhancing 
social integration. This refers to a comprehensive understanding of developing 
urban expansion areas, involving stakeholders from multiple sectors. This is a 
substantial change compared to the approaches followed some decades ago, when 
area-based planning and interventions in Europe mainly addressed the physical 
arrangements of urban development (Diaz et al. 2016). There are many European 
countries, which have introduced comprehensive national programmes for integrated 
urban development, e.g., Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom (Federal Minister of 
Transport, Building and Urban Development 2012). 

According to the German Institute for Urban Studies (Difu), quoted by the 
German Association of Cities (Deutscher Stadtetag 2013, p. 9), urban development 
planning is “project oriented and implementation oriented, has a city-wide and/or 
more localised perspective, tends to be oriented towards combining sectoral objectives 
in an integrated context, and is characterised by a wide range of governance forms.” 
It is “an informal, target-oriented and implementation-oriented strategic control 
instrument. Increasing uncertainty factors in forecasts and increasingly rapid changes 
in the framework of global and regional conditions are creating a growing need for 
adaptable strategies and planning processes. With its cooperative methods, integrated 
urban development planning broadens the system of ... planning and opens it up 
not only to civic engagement and participation, but also to market-oriented forms of 
action (e.g., urban development contracts, PPP, private-public project companies). ... 
Today, strategic and integrated urban development planning has become an essential 
precondition for efficient, future-oriented exercise of local authority planning powers” 
(Deutscher Städtetag 2013, p. 10). 

An advantage of integrated urban development planning is that it provides a 
strategic vision with a long-term planning perspective for a whole city. It identifies 
specific priority action areas and defines the measures to be implemented. It fosters 
inter-sectorial collaboration and understanding, which is an appropriate response 
to planning and development challenges in times of increasingly interconnected 
and complex urban development processes. Lately, more and more programs have 
followed an integrated perspective, giving special attention to a combination of 
physical, environmental, social and economic measures. This has been vital for 
urban regeneration, but it is increasingly applied in cases where urban expansion is 
principally questioned for reasons of sustainability. One of the major issues of the 
approach is to draw all stakeholders together: citizens, public authorities, developers, 
trade associations, industries and academia. Additionally, a multi-disciplinary 
collaboration of between political and administrative levels, i.e., EU, national, regional 
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and local, is seen as crucial to maximise the impact of the interventions and reinforce 
the mutual benefits of the different projects. 

Again, the previously mentioned examples of Upton, Vathorst and Rieselfeld 
can be taken as good practice examples here. For instance, in Rieselfeld, the local 
government applied an integrated urban development approach throughout the 
whole planning and implementation process. The integration of sectoral objectives 
included multi-modal transportation linkages, low-energy construction, district 
heating networks fed by a shared heat and power plant, the integration of solar 
energy, and a concept for ecological storm water management and rainwater use. 
Mixed land use provided advantageous living and working conditions in a city of 
short distances. Housing schemes ensured that a wide variety of income and age 
groups, including low-income groups and elderly persons, had access to housing 
in the area. The provision of local schools and green areas attracted young families. 
A variety of shops helped meet the everyday needs of the population. The social and 
cultural infrastructure encouraged social interaction (City of Freiburg 2012; Hoppe 
et al. 2008; Fastenrath and Preller 2018). Overall, the integrated urban development 
helped to create a vibrant and liveable community, with a balanced social mix, good 
connectivity, high-quality design and a green infrastructure network. 


4.2.4. Collaborative Planning 


Collaborative Planning (B4.) is an approach to the development of places in an 
inclusive and participatory manner. Despite already being a common practice in 
many cities, the approach was academically promoted by Patsy Healey in the 1990s 
(Healey 1997). Accordingly, planning should be done through face-to-face discussion 
and collaboration among those who have direct interests in or are directly affected 
by the planning results, e.g., within the framework of an urban expansion project. 
Following Innes and Booher, dialogue, networking and institutional capacity are 
key factors to maximise the effects of collaborative planning (Innes and Booher 2000, 
pp. 18, 19). 

Nevertheless, the approach has also certain weaknesses. Usually, participation 
and collaboration are long and often complicated processes, which rarely show 
quick results. Moreover, the unrealistic assumption that conflicts would fade away 
and all problems could be solved through the exchange of ideas has been criticised 
(Holvandus 2014, p. 9). Nevertheless, the approach has proven to be a very successful 
in Europe. 

Since the last decades of the 20th century, collaborative planning has become 
increasing popular, especially in the United Kingdom. For instance, in Upton, the local 
council and The Prince’s Foundation carried out two “Enquiry by Design” processes 
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in 1999 and 2001.” The events allowed participants to articulate their aspirations for 
the upcoming urban expansion area. The final result of this collaborative planning 
exercise was a revised, socially integrative urban framework for the area (TCPA 
2007; The Scottish Government 2010). Collaborative planning in Rieselfeld included 
the active involvement of citizens in a design competition. The winning proposals 
formed the basis for the design of the project, which incorporated the concerns of 
women and families, as well as of handicapped and elderly people (Siegl 2009). 


4.2.5. Area-Based Community Development 


Area-based community development (B5.) defines an area, rather than a sector 
or target group, as an entry point for social integration. Community members are 
seen as active change agents rather than passive beneficiaries or clients, participating 
in the decisions that are made to upgrade their places or improve their quality of life. 
The objective is to create “the conditions for a just, inclusive and sustainable society 
by supporting communities to engage in collective action” (European Community 
Development Network 2014, p. 5). 

Methods include community meetings, festivals and streets gatherings, conflict 
resolution, story dialogue, focus groups, future visioning, alliance building, 
and engaging with public bodies. For example, in Wester Hailes, Scotland, a 
peripheral housing estate of Edinburgh characterised by high unemployment, low 
levels of educational attainment and social pathologies, the Wester Hailes Health 
Agency has a long-standing tradition of working with local people to tackle health 
and other inequalities. The organisation ensures that the voices of local people are 
reflected in its strategic work with health services and the local authority (European 
Community Development Network 2014). 

Similarly, in the Rieselfeld expansion area in Freiburg, community development 
played an important role in guiding the planning process, even before the new 
urban area was developed. The involvement of the future inhabitants in planning 
strengthened the sense of ownership of the new urban expansion area, and it 
contributed to creating a diverse urban district, both physically and socially. 
For the work within the district, a charitable association, “Quartiersarbeit von 
K.1.O.5.K”, an acronym for Contact, Information, Organisation, Self-Help, Culture, 
was established. The association became a point of address for the diverse planning 
stakeholders and simultaneously received residents’ suggestions and requirements 
on diverse issues. The opening of a K.I.0.S.K. shop containing a post office and 
bakery during the construction stage of Rieselfeld provided a central contact point 


7 The Prince’s Foundation is an educational charity, established in 1986 to improve the life quality of 


people by teaching and practicing ecological ways of planning, designing and building. 
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for the new residents. Moreover, third-party funds, e.g., for job creation schemes, 
employment promotion and research, could be mobilised, and many people could 


work on the project continuously.’ In 2003, the new district meeting point “Glashaus” 
9 


7 


was inaugurated including a media library, a café and youth rooms. 

The community development process conducted in Rieselfeld has helped to 
increase the sense of ownership at an early stage of planning, which contributed to the 
wide acceptance of the project, both in the political realm and in the city district itself 
(Mahzouni 2018). K.I.O.S.K. has been an incubator for promoting social integration 
since its beginnings. 


5. Conclusions: New Impulses for Controlling Urban Expansion and Promoting 
Social Integration in Urban Expansion Areas in China? 


As in many parts of the world, urban expansion in Europe and China has mainly 
been driven by economic factors. Both determinants of urban development, urban 
land use and economic growth, are closely coupled. However, in recent decades, 
discussions in Europe have focused on ways to limit urban sprawl for the sake of 
sustainable development and climate change mitigation. On the contrary, rapid urban 
growth is still in full speed in China. The Chinese national government has supported 
urban expansion in order to foster economic growth and modernisation in the country, 
although recently, concerns regarding housing oversupply and endangered food 
security due to the loss of fertile farmland have been growing. Local governments 
have profited a lot from expansion policies, as they have been able to generate large 
parts of their income through auctioning land-use rights to developers. 

With the NUP, the Chinese government has initiated a turnaround, from 
“high-speed” to “high-quality” and from “land-centred” to “people-centred” urban 
development. This largely coincides with growing social concerns in European 
countries and with the focus on people-centred and environmental policies in the 
European Union. Moreover, many cities have carried out local urban development 
experiments in this regard, and there is a plethora of experiences to share. 

This article has taken a closer look at European socially integrative urban 
expansion practices. After a thorough analysis of urban expansion processes in China 
and Europe, types of urban expansion and approaches to limit the encroachment 
of urbanised area on rural land were identified and discussed. There are many 
differences in detail, e.g., regarding legal instruments and concrete measures. 


8 https://www.nationale-stadtentwicklungspolitik.de/NSP/SharedDocs/Projekte/WSProjekte_ENG/ 
Freiburg_Rieselfeld_QuartiersaufbauRieselfeld.html (accessed on 12 July 2020). 
9 http://kiosk.rieselfeld.org/glashaus/ (accessed on 12 July 2020). 
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However, in general, the approaches to limit urban expansion have proven to 
be rather similar. 

Urban land-use planning plays a big role in Europe and in China. In China, it is 
a decisive instrument for encouraging and controlling the growth of cities. It goes 
hand-in-hand with land policies and respective land management instruments to 
limit the conversion of rural into urban land. Urban masterplans may have to be 
re-visited in order to strengthen quality-oriented urban development approaches, 
placing emphasis on urban design principles fostering diversity and local identity, 
and to link urban planning more closely with more flexible and sustainability-oriented 
land management practices. 

Regional stipulations, e.g., regarding spatial growth limits or land quota, have 
an influence in many European and Chinese cities. Containment targets may provide 
a general framework for action. Administrative reforms in Europe have helped to 
create larger regional entities, which, in China, already largely correspond to the 
“city” notion as such. Chinese cities usually extend over a rather large territory, which, 
besides the central urban area, comprises large surrounding rural areas with smaller 
cities, towns and villages. Administrative reforms may provide better opportunities 
for land-use control, but they also may encourage local governments to expand even 
faster and farther, particularly in less dynamic cities. 

Finally, other new approaches to limit urban expansion and sprawl, such as 
tradable development rights, are under discussion or experimental application in 
both parts of the world. Without going into further detail and discussion here, there 
are signs that China is rather open to encouraging respective large-scale experiments 
in some of its cities. For example, the national government has authorised a number 
of provincial-level governments, among them large-scale cities like Chengdu and 
Chongqing, with their 18 and more than 40 counties and districts, respectively, 
to develop their own land quota markets or related systems. In these cases, quotas 
can be traded across jurisdictions, albeit within certain administrative boundaries, 
or banked for future use (Xiao and Zhao 2015). However, in such cases, one should 
be aware of the dimensions of large-scale pilot experiments in China in comparison 
to European examples. The City of Chengdu stretches over a little less than 15,000 
km?, i.e., precisely 14,335 km?, which equals almost half of the size of Belgium. 
The area of the City of Chongqing is more than 82,000 km}, i.e., precisely 82,402 
km?, is almost equal to the size of Austria. There are also many possibilities and 
good practice examples in Europe and China of fostering social integration in urban 
expansion projects. However, in both parts of the world, they are not yet mainstream. 
As the good practice examples from Europe demonstrate, creative, people-based 
design codes and zoning plans can help to avoid uniformity of urban expansion 
areas. Related experiments, involving the local population, have also started to 
be implemented in Chinese cities at the local level. Such endeavours could be 
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supported by Urban Planning Exhibition Halls, which exist in all large Chinese 
cities. Instead of limiting their role to mere, though impressive, showcases, or 
information and education centres regarding urban development, they could take 
over supportive functions concerning beginning public debates about future options 
for urban development and encourage public participation in designing the future of 
their urban environment. 

The division of large development areas into smaller parts, and the respective 
involvement of multiple planning entities and developers, can raise competition 
and innovation within one development area. It can also help to avoid or get away 
from uniform solutions to urban expansion. While there are several good practice 
examples in Europe, the adaptation of similar approaches may be much more difficult 
in China. This is, on the one hand, due to centralised planning processes where 
masterplans for strategic urban development areas and projects are designed by 
a relatively small number of planning institutions, which seem to apply a limited 
array of design principles. On the other hand, one has to take the interests of large 
urban development firms into account, which are used to develop and implement 
large-scale projects rather than small-scale urban development projects. Nevertheless, 
ongoing experiences with urban renewal activities of much smaller sizes may have 
an impact on urban expansion approaches in the future. 

The participation of future residents in the design may foster identity and a 
sense of place. Place-making is of the utmost importance to create quality public 
areas, which attract inhabitants and foster communication and social interaction. 
This is a point of special relevance not only in Europe but also in China, where the 
people-centred urbanisation is geared towards more active involvement of local 
communities in urban development. However, to date, it has not been clear which 
level of public participation in urban development, i.e., information, consultation or 
decision-making, China is looking for. 

Integrated urban development planning will draw the attention of authorities 
and developers from the “construction of” to “living in” an expansion area. 
Nevertheless, it requires a lot of cooperation and coordination of the different 
stakeholders involved in urban development, including public authorities, developers 
and service providers. There is ample experience in Europe and in China in bringing 
different stakeholders together. Nevertheless, approaches are needed which are 
strategic and flexible at the same time, i.e., which allow the development of long-term 
visions, and keep options open to adjust to short-term necessities. 

Collaborative planning at an early stage of developing new urban expansion 
areas, which involves all stakeholders, including residents, lays the foundation for 
the provision of new opportunities to build up social capital and joint understanding. 
This is a lesson from related projects in European cities. Wherever citizens were 
directly involved at an early stage in the design of new urban expansion areas, these 
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areas became more people-oriented and geared towards satisfying the expressed 
needs of their future population. In China, there are some attempts to involve 
residents in urban planning more intensively. However, related model projects are 
still primarily oriented towards urban renewal. European good practice examples 
demonstrate that intensive public participation in urban expansion is a worthwhile 
undertaking, which can contribute to making new expansion areas more socially 
integrative from the beginning. 

Finally, community development, which goes beyond the activities of the existing 
Street Offices and Urban Residents Committees in China, may foster more interest by 
residents in urban-development-oriented social interaction, create social capital, help 
inclusion, and enhance empowerment and self-reliance in new urban expansion areas. 
However, before tackling the Committees’ potential in this regard in China, certain 
challenges would have to be dealt with (Audin 2015). These include the creation of 
a fair sharing system in terms of budgeting with upper-level authorities, which is 
accordingly fitted to their respective responsibilities and services. Moreover, they 
would have to be appropriately equipped and prepared for the new additional task. 

The examples of Rieselfeld in Freiburg (Germany), Vathorst in Amersfoort 
(The Netherlands), and Upton in Northampton (United Kingdom), and others, which 
stand for a plethora of many more recent good practice examples in Europe, have 
demonstrated that approaches to create socially integrative cities are no longer just 
theory, but also a well-acknowledged practice and reality in many countries. They 
help to customise new urban areas according to the aspirations and needs of their 
inhabitants. Overall, they guarantee not only favourable living conditions, but also 
well-being, liveliness and social interaction in new urban expansion areas, thus 
substantially contributing to urban sustainability. 
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1. What Are the Challenges Facing Rapidly Growing Cities? 


Fast-growing European cities are increasingly confronted with a shortage of 
usable space. In 2015, almost three-quarters of all Europeans lived in a city. It is 
projected that the urban population in Europe in cities will increase to around 80% by 
2050 (UN United Nations Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Population 
Division). Due to the increasing concentration of inhabitants in agglomerations, 
these areas, in particular, have to take different trends into account in their urban 
development. As a result, more and more cities are facing numerous environmental, 
economic and social challenges. In addition to various positive aspects of population 
growth, municipalities are faced with the challenge of insufficient housing, therefore 
there is a need for urban expansion. Above all, urban development has to deal more 
and more with social challenges such as (poor) housing conditions, unemployment, 
poverty and lack of access to certain services (e.g., health care or mobility), segregation 
and gentrification in urban renewal (Musterd et al. 2017). 

In many of these cities, population density has reached a level that poses a 
threat to both the natural and human environments. The consequences of this are 
housing shortages and further need for affordable housing. This raises the pressure 
on public infrastructure. For this reason, urban development should not be left only 
to the free action of the market. Cities can use various steering instruments for land 
management. Thereby, the most important challenge is to develop cities in a socially 
integrative way (for the concept of socially integrative cities cf. Chapter 2). 

This chapter gives an overview of land management in urban renewal and 
urban expansion areas and introduces land management instruments in European 
agglomerations regarding the promotion of social integrative and sustainable cities. 
The land management instruments will be systemized into legal instruments, financial 
instruments and voluntary instruments. Furthermore, this chapter gives an inside 
view on the implementation of land management instruments in the Netherlands, 
Germany and France. Finally, the opportunities and limits of land management 
instruments are presented in a comparative way. 

In general, the land management instruments are relevant and applicable for 
both urban renewal and urban expansion. In this context urban renewal means 
the development of little used or derelict land, building gaps or resolving land-use 
conflicts (e.g., interfering with housing and commercial use). Urban expansion refers 
to the development of arable land to building land, often on the outskirts of cities. 
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Hereby, the realization of urban aims is important. They differ according to the 
preconditions: often, the cities want to pass the development cost, mobilize affordable 
housing or allow the public to participate (Drixler et al. 2014). 

The following questions therefore arise: 


e How can different land management instruments be systematized? 

e Which land management instruments have an impact on social aspects with 
their implementation? 

e Which land management instruments can be recommended for implementation 
with regard to social integrative and sustainable cities? 


2. Methodological Approach 


First, a systematization of land management instruments in general is elaborated 
by a literature review. Furthermore, the application of instruments in the Netherlands, 
Germany and France are compared ina qualitative way. The literature review provides 
the above-mentioned introduction to the topic and leads to initial keywords for the 
systematization and criteria for the analysis. 

The systematization is based on a structured literature search. The selection of 
European countries which are presented are based on a literature search using the 
snowball principle. The results of the literature review are applied a content analysis. 
The individual steps are examined in more detail below. 


2.1. Approach Systematization 


A structured literature search was used for the document review and the 
subsequent systematization of land management instruments in urban development. 
The selection of relevant literature was based on keywords for steering instruments 
for urban expansion and urban renewal areas in the field of land development. 
Examples of these keywords are “urban development”, “land policy” and steering 
instruments such as “planning”, “fiscal”, “legal” and “land banking” instruments. 

The search results were assessed by criteria and the relevant articles were saved.! 
The quality of the literature was measured with criteria such as objectivity, traceability, 
validity and whether the literature was scientifically reviewed for the publication 
process. The relevance was measured by the content regarding the spatial extent 
of steering measures and the availability of a description of various instruments. 
Furthermore, the literature includes different steering instruments, their definitions 
and how they are applied. The literature search was not aimed at the completeness of 


1 Selection of publications according to relevance and scientific quality. 
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all existing steering instruments but focuses on the most commonly used instruments 
(frequently mentioned instruments) in Europe. 


2.2. Selection of European Countries and Content Analysis 


Due to the scope of this chapter, three European countries are examined with 
regard to their land management instruments and their applications in practice. The 
selection of the countries is based on the following criteria: 


e countries with a similar national understanding of planning; 
e countries with similar ownership structures and property 
registration procedures; 


e countries with cities facing social, economic and environmental challenges. 


By means of the criteria, the Netherlands, Germany and France were selected 
for analysis of the application of land management instruments. The literature was 
subjected to a content analysis using theoretical coding. According to Przyborski 
and Wohlrab-Sahr (2014) and Flick (2016), theoretical coding is an analysis procedure 
for data on object-based theory. The aim of coding is to compare phenomena, cases, 
terms or formulations. The theory is created from a network of categories. In the 
process, empirical material is assigned selected terms codes, and upper categories. 
Axial coding was chosen for analysis.* The following categories were selected: 


e instrument under study; 

e (core) content of the instrument; 

e effect in terms of supporting socially inclusive cities; 

e stakeholders involved in the planning and implementation process; 


e classification in systematization. 


3. Land Management in European Countries 


Over the years, the narrowly defined discipline of land policy has evolved into 
land management. As recently as the 1980s and 1990s, land policy was defined and 
practiced as: 


... the name suggests, [it] deals with the resource “land”. It involves 
preparing the land for urban development and other uses that conform 
to the plan. It helps to ensure that the land is available to users who are 
suitable from an urban planning point of view. (Güttler 1997, pp. 78-91) 


2 Axial coding: selection of categories/codes that appear useful for generating theory/answering a 


question; possibly forming “code families”. 
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As of the 2000s, the discipline was referred to in an international context as land 
and property management and defined as follows: 


Land and property management, as an action-oriented component of spatial 
development and land policy, encompasses all planning and development 
processes as well as evaluation and regulatory measures for the use 
of land and built structures. For this purpose, it uses the necessary 
legal instruments, economic procedures and engineering methods as well 
as forms of governance, thus supporting sustainable land use and the 
functioning of the real estate market at the same time. (Kötter et al. 2015, 
pp. 137-146) 


Both definitions are good examples of the evolution of land management. The 
second one gives a brief overview of the understanding of land management in the 
context of this book chapter. It contains the elements and aims of land management. 


3.1. Process of Land Development in European Countries 


The European countries have experience in the field of land management, in the 
areas of land banking, land administration and land management systems (including 
land registration). Even if the systems of the individual countries differ in detail, 
generally valid statements can still be made (Williamson et al. 2010). The land 
development process covers a broad spectrum of tasks, from project development, 
the acquisition or subdivision of land, legal assessment and planning approval and 
construction work to the allocation of development incentives and costs. Based on 
planning permissions or land-use permits, the process of land development manages 
the transformation (e.g., in land use) of existing rural or urban areas and also realizes 
new building areas (e.g., districts) with new physical infrastructures (Williamson 
et al. 2010). 

The land development process (Figure 1) is divided primarily into three main 
phases: (1) the initial stage, (2) the land development phase and (3) the phase of 
mobilization and use. 


1. The current land use of the first phase is mostly arable land, which is considered 
“undeveloped land” from the land management perspective. 

2. The focus of the second phase is on the extension of property rights, reallocation 
and preparation of the development of infrastructure. This is a precondition 
for plans and permits required for the transformation into building land, for 
border changes and the preparation of external/internal infrastructures. 

3. The third phase involves private investment—i.e., the construction of buildings. 
The land development process concludes with the consideration of economic 
developments such as changes in the market and construction quality (e.g., 
urban land as “built-up land”) (Hendricks et al. 2017). 
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CurrentLand-Use I Extension of Reallocation, I Private Investments Economic 
Property Rights Preparation of Development 
Infrastructure 


Phase I I Phase II l Phase Ill 
Initial Stage I Land Development Phase I Phase of Mobilization and Use 


Figure 1. Land development process. Source: extended according to Hendricks 
et al. (2017), used with permission. 


The land development process is usually associated with the change in land 
use, land tenure and land value. Every step in the development process causes an 
increase in the land value (realized at purchase prices) and is determined by the (free) 
market forces (supply and demand). 


3.2. Land Management Instruments in Europe 


Land management instruments are important for settlement structures and 
urban development. The systematic use of land management instruments supports 
the development, order and protection of land as a limited resource. Construction 
activities for housing, commerce or services and the provision of land for technical 
infrastructures and public facilities can be controlled. 

Each country has its own understanding of land administration and therefore 
land management instruments are used in different ways. The overarching land 
management instruments are applied differently in the municipalities of each country, 
depending on their needs. In this case, land management instruments commonly 
used throughout the country are considered. The specific application at the municipal 
level needs to be elaborated in further research. 

A comparison of the European country administration systems shows that 
there is no single European land administration policy (Williamson et al. 2010). 
Nevertheless, common land management instruments of the land administration 
systems within European countries can be identified. 
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Types of Steering Measures in Land Development 


From a general land management perspective, land development instruments 
usable in urban expansion and urban renewal can be categorized as steering measures: 
(1) voluntary instruments, (2) financial instruments and (3) legal instruments, as 
presented in Figure 2. Steering refers the possibilities provided—i.e., that the 
municipalities have to promote social, economic and ecological aspects within their 
own administrative area. 

Voluntary instruments include types of planning instruments, participatory 
instruments, negotiation and land banking as private interim purchases. Voluntary 
instruments are all instruments which are optional and not legally binding (Bouwma 
et al. 2015). Unlike the legal instruments, they rely on free will of the participated 
parties. The steering possibility of the public is only low—a lot of convincing and 
negotiating is required. 

Public-private partnerships (PPPs) are organized between public and private 
sectors. The purpose of these is the joint work on urban and regional development 
functions that none of the partners involved can handle alone and which are of 
benefit to the partners involved (Schaeffer and Loveridge 2001). There are three kinds 
of partnerships: 


e informal cooperation between local government executives; 
e cooperation under contract?; 


e quasi-public enterprises (especially in the utility sector) (Schaeffer and Loveridge 
2001; Hodge and Greve 2007). 


In the negotiation, both parties act on an equal level. A voluntary transaction is 
a private purchase of land or real estate with both parties on an equal level (private 
law regulations). Additionally, the municipality has no superior position as in public 
instruments. Content of the contracts could be also a private land reallocation. 

The private interim purchase is an approach of land banking, which is similar 
to the public interim purchase, with the difference that a private developer buys, 
develops and sells land of their own free will. Costs, risks and also the profits lie 
with the developer (Alterman 2012)—often the private interim purchase is combined 
with a negotiation (urban contract) with the municipality. 


3 The most frequent form of public-private partnerships is a cooperative arrangement regulated by 


a contract. 
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Steering Instruments in Urban Renewal and Urban Expansion Areas 


Financial Instruments 
Allinstruments which create finan- 
cial incentives for the mobilization 

of land and require the financial 
participation of the developer 
or user. 


Voluntary Instruments 
Allinstruments which are not 
regulated by law and are not legally 
binding (optional). 


Financial Incentives 
- Subsidies 


Planning Instruments 
- Informal plan 


Financial Involvement 
- Cost-sharing 

- Charges/Fees 

- Taxes 


Participatory Instruments 
- Citizen participation 
- Public-private partnership 


Legal Instruments 
Allinstruments which are regulated 
by law and are legally binding. 


Planning Instruments 
- Formal plan 


Land Banking 

- Pre-emptive right 

- Public interim purchase 
- Public purchase 


Negotiation 
- Private reallocation 
- Private transaction 


- Value capturing 
Development Instruments 
- Expropriation 
- Reallocation 

Land Banking - Urban contract 


- Private interim purchase 


Figure 2. Land development instruments. Source: Graphic by authors. 


Financial instruments intervene in the economic balance of development. They 
include both financial incentives (direct steering—e.g., subsidies) and financial 
involvement (indirect steering—e.g., cost sharing, charges/fees, and taxes) in costs 
for urban development stakeholders. Subsidies include the financial support of 
individual households as well as persons or the financial support for the purchase 
price of land or the construction of new living space/affordable housing (Europe—e.g., 
European Social Fund: ESF). The financial support for new living spaces is mostly 
important for cities with a rise in population and a reduction in the vacancy rate 
(Silva and Acheampong 2015). 

An alternative financial instrument is cost sharing. Responsibility for the 
provision of the necessary infrastructure (technical infrastructure such as roads 
and utilities, electricity, water, sewage or public facilities such as playgrounds, 
kindergartens and schools) lies in general in competence of the municipality, but 
their production costs can be transferred to a developer. The level of cost sharing 
is a matter for negotiation and will manifest in an urban contract (see below, legal 
instrument—contract). In contrast to a private negotiation, the municipality is 
superior in the process. If a municipality itself develops, they have to pay the costs 
for initial provision, especially for vehicular and pedestrian infrastructures (roads, 
paths, squares). The costs can be shifted by charging connection fees to be paid by 
the owners (Silva and Acheampong 2015). In some countries, the possibility of value 
capturing is possible for financing the development costs. The raise of value amount 
can be taken or used to pass on development costs (Hendricks et al. 2017). 
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Legal instruments are regulated by laws and are legally binding (Silva and 
Acheampong 2015). Three subgroups can be distinguished: planning instruments, 
land banking and development instruments. 

Formal plans are of the planning instruments type. The function of urban 
land-use planning is to prepare and manage the structure and the use of land in the 
municipality (Healey and William 1993; Silva and Acheampong 2015). There can be 
subdivision in the zoning plan with general regulations (e.g., different land uses such 
as residential, commercial or industrial) that apply to the whole municipal territory 
and the binding land-use plan with detailed planning and design for individual parts 
of the municipal territory (Silva and Acheampong 2015). Regulatory content and 
liabilities vary in European countries. 

Another type of legal instrument is land banking with the subcategories 
pre-emptive right, public purchase and public interim purchase. The pre-emptive 
right means that person A and person B conclude a sales contract, whereby persons 
could also be companies or municipalities. The pre-emptive right allows the 
municipality to take the place of the buyer. The agreements of the contract continue 
to apply (Wirth and Wolff 2012; Kaiser et al. 2016). An early and strategic land supply 
(purchase of land) offers the municipalities scope for action. They are independent 
and can mobilize and realize the areas according to their goals and ideas. Cities which 
have tight markets but bought land early on are now profiting from the results. Public 
interim purchase means that the municipality is first a buyer and then a supplier on 
the municipal land market. In an early phase, the municipality buys low-cost land, 
mainly arable land at the edge of the cities, and sells it at a higher price as building 
land for residential or commercial purposes. Sometimes, the arable land is held for 
years before a development (Alterman 2012). 

One of the development instruments is expropriation, which implies that the 
removal of property rights by the state is only permissible in the public interest. 
The land is reused for common goods afterwards. The owner receives monetary 
compensation, but it can also be paid to another plot of land in an equivalent location. 
The instrument is strictly regulated (ECHR European Convention on Human Rights; 
Council for the Environment and Infrastructure 2017). The (public) reallocation 
means the redistribution of land intends to create land that is suitable for buildings 
or other uses in terms of location, shape and size. This procedure aims to reorganize 
or extend certain areas of both developed and undeveloped lands (Council for the 
Environment and Infrastructure 2017). 

The last category in this topic is the urban contract. It is an agreement between 
the municipality and third parties that include preparation and implementation of 
urban development measures or other agreements. The municipality is superior and 
can use its planning right to negotiate the contents of the contract. However, the 
municipality is influenced by competition and high investment sums, so that it may 
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not exploit this balance of power for economic reasons. An important part of the 
urban contract is the height of transferable costs from the municipality to a developer. 
Signing the contract is a precondition for the development of a plot (Hendricks et al. 
2017). 


3.3. Good-Practice Examples from Europe 


In the following subsections, information of the instruments is provided 
(voluntary, financial and legal). The conclusion highlights their relevance in terms 
of supporting socially integrative cities. Here, the focus lies on legal instruments in 
combination with other sets of common instruments, since they provide the most 
direct opportunities for steering the implementation of urban development. 


3.3.1. The Netherlands 


In the Netherlands, there are four practices for developing land. A distinction 
is made between the acquisition or nonacquisition of land by the municipality and 
whether negotiations take place with other stakeholders. In the following, only the 
Active Land Policy approach with contractual negotiations will be described (Fischer 
and Foißner 2002; Tennekes 2018). These negotiated land-use plans (instrument under 
study) are a frequently used instrument for the development of cities (Tennekes 2018). 
In order to counteract increased land prices, development costs and speculation of 
land, this planning approach was established as a new land management strategy in 
the Netherlands in the 1990s (Tennekes 2018). 


(Core) Content of the Instrument 


As private developers increasingly own land in potential development areas 
(land speculation in the 1990s; land often without the right to build), it had 
become impossible for the municipality to acquire the land at a reasonable price for 
building development (Tennekes 2018). The negotiated land-use plans between the 
municipality and private developers combine several individual land management 
instruments into one overall measure and are based on the principle of public-private 
partnerships. The obvious instruments are: (urban) contracts, formal plans as well as 
public interim purchase. Under the contract, the municipality can agree on different 
items with the developers, which can spatially vary. 

There are basically two approaches of development: 


e Building claim model: Private landowners and municipalities negotiate the sale 
and price of the land. The municipality develops the land, manages the land 
and reallocates the land according to future land-use claims. The divided land 
is re-purchased by the contracting parties at the previously negotiated price 
(Tennekes 2018). 
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e Joint venture model: Private landowners and the municipality establish a 
development company together under private law that bundles and develops 
the land. The company (public-private partnership) can then sell the land to 
others or develop the property itself (Tennekes 2018). 


Effect in Terms of Supporting Socially Inclusive Cities 


The Dutch approach of interim purchase of land for development leads to urban 
development tailored to the goals and needs of the municipality. Based on urban 
calculations, the municipality can negotiate reasonable prices for the land. The money 
raised from the sale of the land can be used to cover the costs of public facilities 
and technical infrastructure and (affordable) housing. This procedure is transparent 
and uniform for all contractual partners, which in turn increases acceptance among 
developers. The revenue enables the municipalities to establish needs-based services 
(e.g., primary and secondary schools, social housing), which can contribute to the 
satisfaction of the population living there. 

The municipality can thus actively guide urban development and integrate social 
aspects in urban renewal and urban expansion areas. In addition, the municipality 
can specifically prevent urban sprawl and maintain the security and order of the 
areas. Since the municipality takes over all development measures itself and has an 
overview of all development steps, this can lead to an accelerated planning process. 


Stakeholders Involved in the Planning and Implementation Process 


The main stakeholders in the Dutch urban development process are 
primarily the municipality and private developers or corporations (Tennekes 2018; 
Holtslag-Broekhof et al. 2018). The development-led approach, i.e., that land-use 
plans are drawn up through negotiations on a project-by-project basis, encourages 
early and close cooperation between the stakeholders in urban development. Other 
stakeholders are citizens who can be formally or voluntarily involved in different 
steps of the planning process. The voluntary participation of citizens is at the 
discretion of the municipality. The involvement of citizens has both potentials 
(co-decision, acceptance) and risks (longer time for voting, good management in 
coordinating the management). There may exist tensions between effectiveness and 
citizen participation and other democratic values. Especially in the joint venture 
model, municipalities have a double role—as government actors protecting the public 
good and as private actors invested in the venture. Demanding additional social 
investments may put the municipality at (financial) risk. It provides opportunities 
for socially integrative development, but also poses risk due to these roles. 
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Classification in Systematization 


Negotiated land-use plans consist of several land management instruments. 
These are legal instruments (formal planning and development instruments as well 
as land banking). However, negotiated land-use plans as an overall measure take 
into account the project-based planning approach in the Netherlands and support 
socially inclusive cities as a part of the negotiated content. 


Interim Conclusion Regarding Negotiated Land-Use Plans 


This instrument is probably more suitable for urban expansion areas. However, 
its use in urban renewal areas is not excluded. The instrument especially attracts 
attention because of the close cooperation with private developers. The public-private 
partnerships enabled the municipality to cover the costs of and provide public services 
and social housing. As a result of discussions and negotiations with the landowners, 
the municipality is able to implement the city-wide goals. 


3.3.2. Germany 


In the German context, the focus is also on legal instruments to support socially 
integrative cities: one example of steering an intended development process is the 
so-called building land strategy (instrument under study). 


(Core) Content of the Instrument 


Using the tool of a basic decision (of the municipality), the municipality can 
commit itself to manage a social, environmental and/or economic orientation.* 
With the basic decision, the municipality already sets a future direction for the 
entire municipal territory. The basic decision is legally binding for the municipality. 
Building land strategies are basic decisions that combine the possible elements of an 
urban contract. Building land strategies create various benefits for municipalities 
and developers, such as the mobilization and conversion of building land potential 
and the acceleration of land development processes and the basic decision to ensure 
sustainable land use. 


Objectives of municipal building land strategies are: Social, economic and urban planning objectives. 
Social Objectives: Improvement of housing supply through housing funding quota and housing 
construction quota. Economic objectives: Discounted sale of real estate; transfer of costs to developers. 
Urban planning objectives: Quality objectives of urban development such as building culture, urban 
development standards and environmental standards. 
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Effect in Terms of Supporting Socially Inclusive Cities 


Building land strategies promotes qualified urban land use, as well as sustainable 
land use. The municipality chooses their core criteria in a municipal resolution which 
is binding and afterwards negotiated in each urban contract (e.g., a special portion 
of affordable housing, green aspects). These strategies offer the mobilization and 
conversion of building land and the acceleration of processes. The application of 
building land strategies allows the municipality to partially transfer the financial 
effort of mobilization to investors (Weitkamp et al. 2017). This, in turn, leads to a 
reduction in the burden on the municipal budget. Due to the contractual agreement 
(urban contract) and transparency in the development process, the investor also 
benefits from the timely use of construction rights. The cost burden for investors 
is usually capped and depends on an increase in the land value of the respective 
area to be developed (Suering and Weitkamp 2019). An advantage of building land 
strategies is the fixation of a transparent and uniform strategy instead of individual 
case decisions of urban development contracts. Furthermore, they offer fast and 
secure implementation of the projects, transparency and uniformity. 

The investor gives his basic agreement, and subsequently the negotiations for 
the cost transfer take place. The contract is concluded between the municipality and 
the investor. After signing the contract, projects are interpreted by the public and 
the citizens participate. After the participation has taken place, a land-use plan is 
established and the investor can implement his construction project. 


Stakeholders Involved in the Planning and Implementation Process 


The investor and the municipality are primarily involved in the actual 
development process. Other stakeholders in a development process can be 
landowners, developers, financial institutions, planning and building authorities, 
building contractors, professional advisers and third parties. The actual basic 
decision and development project can be preceded by citizen participation (meetings) 
or informal plans. Through these preceding measures, the acceptance and satisfaction 
can be increased (Williamson et al. 2010; Jeschke and Weitkamp 2017). 


Classification in Systematization 


Thus, a building land strategy is a mix of legal and financial instruments (Suering 
and Weitkamp 2019). 


Interim Conclusion Regarding the Building Land Strategies 


The social integration in building land strategies can be realized by focusing on 
social objectives. Instead of making far-reaching economic demands, the municipality 
can focus on, e.g., social housing (Adolphs et al. 2019; Weitkamp et al. 2020). To this 
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extent, it uses its room for negotiation to achieve socially integrative goals. With 
the transfer of obligations to the private sector, the (economic) advantage does not 
exclusively remain with the investor. Structures that serve the common good are 
created based on the realization of social and technical infrastructures, housing 
promotion and climate aspects. 


3.3.3. France 


In France, too, there are different instruments to support social aspects in land 
development. The application depends on the respective requirements and needs 
of the region or municipality. Therefore, not all instruments are applied equally 
everywhere. With a focus on social aspects (mainly social housing), there is the 
procedure of land banking (instrument under study), particularly selling land to 
housing companies in France (Cahier Pratique Documents 2014; Hendricks et al. 
2017). The basis for this procedure is the strategic development policy “politique de 
la ville” and different laws on solidarity and urban renewal. A national authority 
for urban renewal is established to monitor and steer construction measures. This 
authority becomes a new central element of the “politique de la ville” (Bauhardt 2005; 
Glasze and Weber 2010). 


(Core) Content of the Instrument 


Until the 1970s, many social housing estates were built on the outskirts of cities. 
After that, the existing stock was considered sufficient and the focus was on subsidies 
in the form of housing subsidies rather than on promoting the construction of new 
housing. Over the years, many of the social housing estates have been neglected, 
with many requiring redevelopment or demolition (Glasze and Weber 2010; Reiter 
2011). The need for social housing is very high again today. Therefore, the land 
banking procedure in the urban development process focuses on social housing. 

Traditionally, local authorities sell their land to housing developers. This is to 
ensure the provision of affordable rental housing development. When developing 
land, the predefined themes and objectives of the region and municipality must be 
taken into account. 


Effect in Terms of Supporting Socially Inclusive Cities 


The right to housing is established in French law. The purpose of construction, 
planning, allocation and operation of social rental housing is to give people with 
low incomes access to affordable housing. This should lead to an improvement in 
housing conditions and a social mix in cities and neighbourhoods (Glasze and Weber 
2010). 

Apart from simply providing people with housing, there are numerous other 
effects. Some of them are described in more detail. 
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The land banking approach in France works against the rise in prices for real 
estate and land, which has been observed for several years. Further, it counteracts 
advancing urban sprawl. Urban sprawl often has a direct effect on infrastructure. By 
stopping urban sprawl, costs for infrastructure facilities can be saved at the same time. 
Thus, good land policy and land management can counteract the effects mentioned 
above. In addition, the municipality is to provide social (or adequate) housing in the 
long term. Land reserves in public hands, which are developed according to demand, 
can prevent price speculation by private developers. 


Stakeholders Involved in the Planning and Implementation Process 


The main stakeholders in this process are the local authorities and housing 
developers. The municipalities sell their land to the companies. After receiving 
the land, the housing companies are responsible for building social housing. Social 
housing in France is regulated by a strong involvement of the public sector (Cahier 
Pratique Documents 2014; Hendricks et al. 2017). The construction of new social 
housing depends, on the one hand, on the municipality itself as the planning 
authority, and on the other hand on the possibilities (e.g., financial possibilities) of 
the housing companies. 


Classification in Systematization 


The French example also involves a mix of legal and financial instruments to 
provide the population with social (or adequate) housing. Traditionally, municipalities 
buy land and resell it to social housing companies. 


Interim Conclusion Regarding Land Banking 


The construction of social housing to provide affordable housing for the 
population is heavily dependent on municipalities and housing companies. For 
many years, the need for social housing was covered, which led to the instrument 
being pushed into the background of planning. Nowadays, old strategies need to be 
focussed on and new strategies need to be developed to meet the increasing demand 
for affordable housing. In this way, the social integration of people in French cities 
can be successful. 


3.4. Comparative Consideration of Good Practice Examples from Europe 


In European countries, land management instruments are used at different 
stages in a development process—mostly in the first two stages of the development 
process, as in the three examples of the Netherlands, Germany and France. The aim 
of the instruments is to steer towards a sustainable land use; this can include a change 
of the type of usage. The most common type of urban development in Europe is a 
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developer-led development (Hepperle et al. 2017; Gerber et al. 2018). For a developer 
model, two scenarios exist. 

Scenario 1 (expansion or renewal): The land is owned by a developer. There 
is a gap between actual land use and intended land use. According to the law, the 
developer is only obliged to build on the gap in such a way that the type and degree 
of the development fit in with the surrounding buildings. The municipality does 
not influence the use of the area or the possibility of demanding the realization of 
affordable housing. If the gap raises, a land-use plan is needed for development. 
In this case, instruments such as a building land strategy (Germany) or negotiated 
land-use plans (the Netherlands) could be used. 

Scenario 2 (classical expansion): The land is owned by a developer. It is arable 
land without building rights or greater innercity areas with land-use plans or with 
former uses such as, e.g., industrial use. The developer wants to develop the land 
into a new quarter. For this purpose, the owner needs a land-use plan to acquire a 
building permit. Scenario 2 describes the most common one in Europe. Especially 
in this scenario, the applicability of the described legally and financing instruments 
from the Netherlands, Germany and France can mean an added value for the support 
of socially integrative cities. 

However, the city normally tries to combine the preparation of the land-use 
plan with negotiating (urban contract in Germany or negotiated land-use plan in the 
Netherlands) preconditions such as taking over all development costs (including 
public ones) or realizing affordable housing. To this extent, an urban contract can be 
deployed for different purposes and urban aims—e.g., preparation of infrastructure, 
permit agreements, reallocation contracts or realization of affordable housing—and 
the social integrity can be realized in the negotiation process. If the developer 
does not agree, there will be no planning process needed for permission. Thus, 
the municipality is able to use its planning right to force special conditions on 
the developer. 

The same effect can be seen using the public interim purchase (land banking 
in France to promote social housing). There, the city is free to define condition 
for reselling their own land. However, unlike urban contracts, the city and not 
a developer bears the complete financial risk. It takes a financially strong city or 
strategic land banking to be able to carry out an interim purchase at a large scale. 
However, it offers the greatest steering opportunity for cities. Social integration can 
be carried out without hindrances within the financial frame of the municipal budget. 


4. Conclusions and Outlook 


Many European cities are confronted with the challenges of the rapid, sustainable 
and demand-oriented provision of space for the supply of people. Planning processes 
and land management instruments are necessary so that cities can be developed in 
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an orderly and structured manner. Cities are aware of the versatile instruments for 
activating or restructuring land. The main challenge is the sensible application and 
combination of different instruments for socially integrative cities. 

The land development process proceeds as described in Figure 1. Steering 
measures are carried out in the first and second phases—the Initial and Land 
Development Phases—of the development process. In the third phase, processes 
of urban development are finished. The mentioned land management instruments 
do not have the same scope and potential for steering socially integrative urban 
development. Even though the municipalities have knowledge of the legal 
framework, the challenge posed is the combination of the instruments to achieve a 
sustainable outcome. 

The possibilities to influence land development through steering measures are 
immense. Every land development instrument offers certain advantages, but also has 
its limitations. In general, there are a lot of instruments to steer a social integrative 
city. It is up to the city if it wants to make a conscious choice of which instrument or 
instruments to apply to a situation. A social integrative development also depends 
on whether the municipality has to weigh up certain issues against other equally 
important urban planning issues. Here, a social integrative development may be 
pushed into the background or will be part of a compromise decision (as shown 
in the case of the negotiated land-use plan in the Netherlands). The instruments 
for it exist and can also be used very purposefully (support of legal instruments 
through financing strategies), as the cases of the Netherlands, Germany and France 
illustrate. Moreover, these can also be used ina very targeted manner (support for 
legal instruments through financing strategies). 

Land management instruments (e.g., negotiations or interim purchase) are 
a good example of land development through their steering possibilities. The 
municipality decides on their aims, e.g., social integration, for the development of the 
land. Municipality and developer have to negotiate the detailed conditions while the 
municipality can act freely on their own land in terms of interim purchase (as shown 
in the cases of the negotiated land-use plan in the Netherlands and the building land 
strategies in Germany). 

The land management strategies in the selected countries all include: 


e creating uniform structures; 

e creating transparency; 

e transferring responsibility to the developer (cost sharing and rapid 
implementation); 

e creating technical infrastructures and public facilities; 

e realizing social integrity. 
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The general findings show that land management instruments are advantageous 
when supporting socially integrative urban expansion and renewal. To what extent 
this can happen depends on the individual context (case-by-case decision in the 
individual area). Thus, the general assessment provides the potentials of individual 
instruments, and needs reflect regarding broader practice experiences depending on 
specific projects. 

The identified land management instruments support socially integrative matters. 
The combination of informal instruments (integrated urban development concepts, 
renewal concepts) and formal instruments (zoning plan or binding land-use plan, as 
shown in the three case studies) allow strategic and incremental development as well 
as legally binding steering. 

Socially integrative urban development focuses on managing urban expansion, 
promoting urban density, regenerating existing urban areas and fostering dynamic 
communities. Strategies for managing sustainable land use must take into account the 
individual framework conditions for land ownership and land management systems. 
Land management must play a key role in the transition to urban sustainability 
through socially integrative cities, because its instruments are able to steer the defined 
urban aims—e.g., urban contracts, land-use plans (as shown in the Netherlands 
and Germany) or land banking (as shown in France). Different instruments are 
needed because of the different initial conditions in urban expansion or urban 
renewal—combinations of instruments allow a target-oriented development process. 
The social needs of each city are highly individual and the range of instruments is 
very diverse. Since not every instrument is equally suitable for all challenges in cities, 
a detailed choice of usable instruments is required. 

If the city intends to develop in a sustainable manner, it shall integrate social 
aspects in renewal and expansion areas. Economically operating cities should be 
recommended to carry out demand analyses, move away from supply planning and 
specifically address their individual needs. This will lead to higher benefits, which 
could be used for realizing urban aims. This can be supported and implemented by 
different land management instruments. Therefore, land management instruments 
allow steering a social integrative process in different stages of the development 
process and different preconditions. Cities are recommended to use the portfolio of 
instruments on a case-by-case basis to enable sustainable development. 
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Towards Socially Integrative Urban 
Regeneration—Comparative Perspectives 
from China and Europe 


Stefanie Roessler, Jianming Cai, Jing Lin and Mengfan Jiang 


1. Introduction 


Reflecting the growing urbanization rates in light of global sustainability 
development goals (SDGs), the increasing land take for settlement processes, the 
increasing need for natural resources for building activities and infrastructure 
provision, the growing inequality and spatial disparities call for a re-think of 
urbanization strategies. The regeneration of existing, but maybe deprived, urban 
stock seems crucial in order to limit consumption of land and resources by 
parallel strengthening social cohesion and equal opportunities for urban inhabitants 
overall, ensuring economic strengths and competitiveness of cities (Zheng et al. 2014). 
Consequently, urban regeneration is a central strategy of sustainable urban 
development in both China and Europe (EU Ministers Responsible for Urban Matters 
2016; Central Committee of the Communist Party of China 2020). 

Collectively, the nations of Europe can look back on a long history in urban 
renewal or, as it is often called, urban regeneration. Historically, urban development 
has undergone a process of renewal in the wake of fundamental economic transitions. 
In this article, we only refer to modern approaches that arose after the economic 
restructuring of 1970/1980 as well as the reaction to the growing awareness of 
environmental challenges and social inequalities in cities. In particular, many 
European Union (EU) and national policies/programmes have been introduced in 
support of urban regeneration, whether through strategies or funding, along with 
discussions about sustainable urban development. In China, we can observe a large 
variety of approaches to urban renewal and urban regeneration, addressing the 
respective political goals, city strategies and societal challenges of the individual 
periods and different stages of urban development but also the competing roles of 
stakeholders in urban renewal and urban regeneration (Yi et al. 2020; Wang 2020); 
yet, as in Europe, China is currently striving to ensure a form of urban development 
that is socially integrative. 

Due to the longstanding tradition of urban regeneration in both China and 
Europe, it could be valuable to exchange ideas and manifold experiences in order 
to learn from each other, to up-scale good practices, but also to raise awareness for 
fundamental differences and limits of replication. This article aims to take stock of 
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urban regeneration pathways and frameworks in Europe and China in a comparative 
way as a basis to reflect challenges of socially integrative urban regeneration. 1? 

In Section 2, the terms and definitions of urban regeneration in Europe and 
China as well as the drivers and the various modes of regeneration found in practice 
are discussed. The specific challenges of urban regeneration in China and Europe 
are discussed in Section 3 from the perspective of social integration. Finally, some 
conclusions for future efforts of urban regeneration both in China and Europe are 


drawn in Section 4. 
2. Taking Stock: Urban Regeneration and Renewal in Europe and China 


2.1. Terms and Definitions 


In both China and Europe, a range of terms is used to describe the concept of 
urban renewal: “Urban renewal, urban regeneration, urban redevelopment, and 
urban rehabilitation share similar meanings, but are used in different countries or 
regions” (Zheng et al. 2014). While these terms are certainly comparable, they can 
also be seen as highlighting different aspects of urban renewal: “Urban regeneration 
comes by a variety of names, including ‘urban renewal’, ‘urban refurbishment’ and 
‘urban retrofit’ and can take many forms” (URBACT 2014). Thus, although the 
various terms have a similar basic meaning, there may be some variation in the extent, 
scale and scope of application (Zheng et al. 2014). 

In the European context, the most common terms are urban renewal and 
urban regeneration, which may be used synonymously (Couch et al. 2011). 
However, renewal more explicitly addresses physical aspects, while regeneration is 
associated with “a comprehensive and integrated vision and action to resolve the 
multi-faceted problems of urban areas and to improve the economic, physical, 
social and environmental conditions” (Ercan 2011). In order to link the 
spatial/physical/building/infrastructure perspectives of urban renewal with social 
and economic aspects, EU bodies commonly use the term urban regeneration in 
their documents (URBACT 2014). Nevertheless, different approaches of renewal 
and regeneration share a comprehensive and integrative perspective, including 
on governance (Colantonio and Dixon 2009). Regarding sustainability, notions to 
environmental aspects to regeneration can also be identified: “[ ... ] we understand 


The chapter is a result of a research and innovation action funded from the European Union’s Horizon 
2020 Research and Innovation Programme under grant agreement no. 770141. Contents are based on 
parts of a report that was submitted by the authors after the first year of the project as a deliverable 
project (TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2019b). This chapter refers to Sections 2.1.2, 2.2.3 and 3.1 of the 
report, which were exclusively elaborated and written by the authors. 

For the conceptual background of socially integrative cities, see Chapter 2 in this book and 
(TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2019a). 
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sustainable urban regeneration as regeneration policies and processes within a city 
which seek to address interrelated problems in order to consider, reduce and mitigate 
their environmental impact” (URBACT 2014). Although there seems to be a common 
understanding of regeneration, the different origins and initiating drivers behind this 
concept need to be understood and reflected on: “The definition of the ‘urban’ being 
‘regenerated’ and, indeed, the understanding of ‘regeneration’ have varied according 
to the initiative being pursued, even if this has rarely been acknowledged by those 
making or implementing the policies” (Cochrane 2007). 

The terms and definitions of urban renewal in China are different from those 
in Europe. The scientific definition of various concepts related to this process is 
still evolving and under discussion. In particular, although the term urban renewal 
has been directly borrowed from the European context (translated in Chinese as 
cheng shi geng xin), it is understood in several different ways. Employed generically, 
the term urban renewal was firstly introduced by Wu (Wu 1999) together with 
urban regeneration, urban redevelopment, rehabilitation and conservation. Table 1 
summarizes the various interpretations and practices of urban redevelopment, urban 
rehabilitation and urban renewal in China. While these three terms refer to similar 
practices, there are differences in the historical background, scale, time, drivers 
and objectives. 

In summary, urban regeneration and urban renewal are the most widely used 
terms and approaches in China and the EU (see Figure 1). While related terms, 
such as urban redevelopment, urban reconstruction, reuse, urban rehabilitation and 
conservation can be found, these can be understood as particular forms of urban 
renewal, addressing different scopes and scales (see Figure 1). 
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Table 1. Terms and their meaning in China. Source: Table by authors, first published 
in TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA (2019b, p. 23). 


od Jiu Cheng (Old City) Jiu Cheng (Old City) Cheng Shi (City) 
Description Zheng Zhi Gai Zao Geng Xin 
er onding Urban rehabilitation Urban redevelopment Urbani renewal 
English term (regeneration) 
In ee oe oe Geng Xin expand the 
an Gai Zao means to target to both old and 


Rationale related 
to European 
context 


built-up areas before 
the foundation of the 
PRC. Thus, Zheng Zhi 
means rehabilitation 
but also implies 
management 


fundamentally change the 
old things into new things, 


adapt to the new 


circumstances and needs 


new cities. This is like 

a metabolism system 

which imperceptibly 

replaces the old with 
the new. 


First use in China 


In the 1950s, soon after 
the foundation of 


In the 1980s, following the 


country’s reform and 


In 1992, after a 
seminar on urban 


the PRC opening up renewal in Beijing 
mall-scal ifi : : Large-scal nerall 
Scale S Sra er PRESNI Large-scale, wide-ranging a econ, ORNETA 
targets with multi-objectives 
Rapid economic growth A decline in urban 
Post-war recovery, ne 
ee and urban development, centres, rising 
limited resources, : A 
: s pe eA increasing land values, unemployment, 
Historical political decisions to : ; f : 
A former city functions economic depression, 
background fully use the existed ioe : Rios on z 
; needed adjusting, services deteriorating social 
urban assets to build : A : fe 
WA and quality of life needed security and living 
new cities : ane 
upgrading conditions 
; i ba cd Mixed and 
; Policy-led social Economic-oriented and : : 
Drivers : GA comprehensive 
improvement socio-oriented processes - A 
orientation 


Main target 


To modify and reuse 
existing buildings and 
infrastructure in old 
cities in order to 
improve the living 
standards of local 
residents. 


To redevelop the old city, 
based on urban planning 


adapted to the new 
economic situation by 


exploiting the advantage 


of old cities’ location to 


attract fresh development. 


In practice, ushered in 
large-scale demolition, 
reconstruction and 
relocation. 


To revitalize the city 
centre and urban 
nodes, thereby 
boosting the urban 
economy; to stabilize 
society and encourage 
the middle- and 
upper-middle class to 
return to formerly 
run-down urban areas. 


In the following, the term urban regeneration is used to refer to the overall 


approach. 
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scope 


comprehensive physical 


neighbourhood/district 


Urban 
redevelopment 


Urban 
reconstruction 


$ site 
3 = being any new = involves architecture 
construction on a site type conversion 
that has pre-existing uses 
Reuse Urban rehabilitation Conser- 
of land vation 
for new = restoring a building 
purposes to good condition, 
operation, or capacity 
building 


Figure 1. Terms and definitions. Source: Graphic by authors, first published in 
TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA (2019b, p. 22), after (Colantonio and Dixon 2009; 
Couch et al. 2011; Wu 1999; Xue et al. 2015; Zheng et al. 2014). *Some authors/sources 
do not differentiate these two approaches. 


2.2. Drivers of Urban Regeneration 


Urban regeneration is influenced by several drivers, which can be classified by 
various categories or dimensions (see Figure 2). 


— 


Figure 2. Framework of drivers for processes of urban regeneration. Source: 
Graphic by authors, first published in TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA (2019b, p. 29). 


2.2.1. Demands and Objectives of Urban Regeneration 


A wide variety of demands and objectives can be linked to the need for 
regeneration. In Figure 3, the main demands, categorized as economic, social, 
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physical and environmental, to be addressed by regeneration activities are shown.’ 
There are also some cross-cutting and overall issues to be addressed, for example, 
social disparities or the unbalanced development of cities. 


impacts of demographic change vacancies and 
(shrinkage and ageing; migration) abandoned buildings 


unhealthy living 
conditions 


rundown infrastructure, 
public facilities and 
residential buildings, 
need for modernization/ 
rehabilitation of housing 
stock 


problems of cohabitation 
and ethnic as well as 
social integration, 
‘parallel societies’, social 
and ethnic segregation 


rehabilitation of 
historical/listed 
buildings 


brownfield development 


Figure 3. Overview of local demands which might be addressed by urban regeneration. 
Source: Graphic by authors, first published in TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA (2019b, 
p. 27). 


uneven urban development, concentration of disadvan- 
taged population, disparities, unbalance in and of cities 


For Europe, the following objectives of urban renewal activities can be identified: 
To improve living conditions, foster sustainable development and pursue strategies 
of growth, achieve economic stabilization and finally create not only competitive 
cities in a globalized world but those that can serve as engines of growth. From 
a dedicated urban perspective, the factors underlying the adoption of urban 
regeneration policies and projects include “pressures from major short- or long-term 
economic problems, deindustrialisation, demographic changes, underinvestment, 
infrastructural obsolescence, structural or cyclical employment issues, political 
disenfranchisement, racial or social tensions, physical deterioration, and physical 
changes to urban areas” (URBACT 2014, p. 6). In regard to environmentally 
sustainable urban regeneration in European cities today, three thematic clusters 
of challenges have been identified (URBACT 2014): The physical perspective 
encompasses climate change, carbon emissions and resource use; the socio-economic 
perspective highlights social justice, inequality and health, also related to ageing, 


3 Physical demands also cover the issue of the preservation and rehabilitation of architectural heritage. 


This issue is addressed in detail in Section 2 of the book. 
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diversification, socio-spatial segregation and socio-economic inequalities; finally, 
the geo-institutional perspective deals with issues of governance and geographical 
disparities (climatic, institutional, historical, etc.). “In the last three decades urban 
renewal policies have grown in complexity due to the multi-dimensional character 
of urban problems such as deteriorating housing quality, poverty, unemployment, 
social exclusion, segregation, low quality of public space, etc.” (Kleinhans 2004). 

The original motivation for urban regeneration in China was to replace and 
upgrade ageing urban infrastructure, for example, by demolishing dilapidated 
buildings and improving living conditions through better public facilities. Today, 
urban regeneration is driven by China’s profound social and economic changes 
as well as the population’s increasingly sophisticated demands on infrastructure 
(Xue et al. 2015). In this regeneration process, the Chinese government is dealing 
with five related demands, namely, (1) deindustrialization and tertiarization in large 
industrialized cities; (2) suburbanization and gentrification in central cities; (3) the 
development of urban communities and the provision of jobs; (4) the protection and 
maintenance of the country’s cultural (physical) heritage; (5) institutional reforms of 
urban planning and management (Zhang 2004a). 


2.2.2. Urban Regeneration Policy Framework 


On the one hand, the policy framework is influenced by local demands and the 
level of societal awareness. On the other hand, global debates and general trends 
(above all, sustainability) are reflected and transferred into national or supra-national 
goals. Following the evolution of various general and dedicated urban policies, in 
terms of strategy papers, funding programmes and initiatives is summarized to 
represent the political framework of urban regeneration activities. 

From around 1990, European urban policies have been continuously developed 
to complement already established national strategies, programmes and approaches. 
These have set the normative framework for urban regeneration, while also supporting 
pilot projects and concrete approaches by providing funding and additional incentives 
in terms of networks and awards. Figure 4 gives an overview of the main 
European policies and programmes that explicitly address urban regeneration 
(TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2019b). 
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Figure 4. Overview of European policies, strategies and programmes. Source: 
Graphic by authors, first published in TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA (2019b, p. 7). 


Launched in 1989, the Urban Pilot Projects funded small-scale actions to support 
innovation in urban regeneration, thereby fostering economic and social cohesion in 
the old EU member states. Experiences gained with these Urban Pilot Projects were 
subsequently consolidated in the specific (funding) programmes URBAN I and II. 
These took an integrated approach to tackling the prevalence of social, environmental 
and economic problems in extremely deprived neighbourhoods, which suffer from 
high unemployment, poor housing conditions, a run-down urban fabric, a lack 
of social amenities as well as the isolation, poverty and social exclusion of local 
residents. The funding measures supported projects that combined the upgrading of 
infrastructure and housing with economic and employment measures, complemented 
by activities to combat social exclusion and improve environmental quality. Three 
major areas of intervention were pursued to achieve social and economic regeneration: 
physical and environmental regeneration, the fight against social exclusion and the 
promotion of enterprise and employment. 

In 2002, the URBACT programme was established as part of the URBAN II 
community initiative to support exchange and learning activities in and between cities 
that were active in URBAN I and II as well as in Urban Pilot Projects. It introduced 
local support groups and local action plans along with a strengthened approach to 
capacity building and capitalization. URBACT was run in three phases: 2002-2006, 
2007-2013 and 2014-2020. With the Leipzig Charter on Sustainable European Cities 
of 2007, the focus of European urban policies turned to deprived neighbourhoods 
in order to boost social cohesion and integration. The Toledo Declaration of 2010 
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highlighted the strategic role of integrated urban regeneration in the future of 
urban development, in particular by addressing different perspectives, namely, the 
environmental perspective; the social perspective; urban planning, architectural and 
cultural viewpoints; and finally, the governance perspective. This approach also aims 
to optimize, preserve or revalue existing urban capital (i.e., social capital, the built 
environment and physical heritage) in contrast to other forms of intervention that 
only prioritize the value of land. 

Currently, there is no explicit EU funding programme for concrete urban 
renewal projects. Nevertheless, urban issues are covered by the European Regional 
Development Funds (ERDF) and realized through INTERREG-programmes* j 
the Urban Innovative Actions; European research programmes as well as specific 
programmes, such as LIFE, which is the EU’s financial instrument supporting 
environmental, nature conservation and climate action projects. In terms of the 
mainstreaming of urban issues through structural funds (ERDF), this means that 
national states are required to define their own urban priorities (European Urban 
Knowledge Network (EUKN 2011)). 

In addition to the EU framework for urban regeneration, different pathways 
and also “path dependencies” must be considered within national states 
(Couch et al. 2011). “The content and implementation of urban renewal policies 
differs greatly between countries, depending on, for example, the welfare system 
and political forces as well as physical, social and economic structures of urban 
areas. There are, however, also similarities [orientation to the housing stock of 
urban residential areas, great importance to housing diversification and social mix in 
neighbourhoods] between national renewal policies” (Kleinhans 2004). The individual 
urban regeneration policies have developed at different speeds and taken different 
trajectories (Couch et al. 2011). For example, some states with a long history of urban 
regeneration, for example, the UK and Germany, have influenced the course of 
European policy. On the other hand, the newer member states of Eastern Europe, for 
example, Poland, only started their urban regeneration activities around 2000, so that 
their approaches are strongly shaped by existing EU urban policies and programmes. 

For more than three decades, China has experienced breakneck urbanization, 
i.e., expanding settlement areas and urban populations. At the same time, many 
historic urban areas have suffered in this period from a poorly maintained physical 
environment and infrastructure as well as declining industrial or commercial bases 
and, consequently, a loosening of social networks. In danger of losing essential 
amenities and thus their level of attractiveness, most cities, particular the large cities 


4 INTERREG is a set of programmes to stimulate cooperation between regions in the European Union. 


Introduced in 1989, itis funded by the European Regional Development Fund (www.interregeurope.eu). 
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that were encouraged to be transferred from consumptive cities into productive ones 
in the socialism planning period, were becoming socially isolated and economically 
distressed within the wider process of dynamic urbanization (e.g., cities in the 
northeast provinces Liaoning, Jilin and Heilongjiang, being the country’s largest 
declining areas since the 1980s). To address these issues, China began implementing 
its pilot urban renewal projects in the early 1990s. In the initial stages, however, when 
tracts of public housing (built and managed then mainly by state owned enterprises) 
and the less competitive industrial sites, both in economic performance and urban life 
with dull physical environment, were crying out for sensitive urban redevelopment, 
these projects largely took the form of the widespread demolition of workers 
villages/communities buildings in urban industry areas or historic neighbourhoods 
in downtown areas, with inhabitants relocated to distant locations either to new 
industrial zones or urban fringe residential areas (Hui 2013). 

The main Chinese policy strands on urban renewal are shown in Figure 5. 
It should be noted that many of these policies and programmes were originally 
initiated by either provincial or city governments (TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 
2019b). 
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Figure 5. Overview of urban policies and programmes to foster urban renewal in 
China. Source: Graphic by authors, first published in TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 
(2019b, p. 17). 


City Betterment and Ekological Restoration 


The first local directive regulating the expropriation and removal of housing on 
state-owned land was the Ningbo collectively-owned land requisitioned house 
demolition for urban construction administrative methods of 1996 (URBAN 
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ZHEJIANG 2003; Xu 2006). In 2004, the State Council of the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC) issued its decision on deepening reform and strict land management 
control. This document merely established the framework for reforming land 
acquisition practices without providing operational details. In November 2004, 
the Ministry of Land Resources issued an Instructive Opinion on improving the 
system of land acquisition compensation and resettlement, offering further guidelines 
for implementing the requirements of the previous decision (Chan 2006). In order to 
cope with the legislative demands posed by the new situation, China’s State Council 
made amendments to the Administrative Regulations on Urban Housing Demolition 
and Relocation (State Council 2011). This was seen as providing the main legal basis 
for expropriation and compensation. Finally, in January 2011, the State Council 
promulgated its Regulations on Expropriation and Compensation of Housing on 
State-owned land (Jun and Haiting 2011). 

In 2005, Liaoning Province launched its Shantytown Redevelopment Project 
(SRP, Peng-hu-qu Gaizao) (LNJST 2008).° In 2008, in parallel with residential 
redevelopment projects by local governments, the central government initiated 
the first round of national SRPs. The aim was to improve the living conditions 
of low-income residents and to stimulate the depressed housing market. In 2013, 
the central government triggered a second round of SRPs aimed particularly at 
improving the living conditions of vulnerable residents in undesirable small-scale 
urban areas. Meanwhile, the State Council published the first national-level policy 
“Several opinions on accelerating shantytown redevelopment projects” (State Council 
of the People’s Republic of China 2013). 

In 1999, under the National shequ (neighbourhood community) construction 
experimentation work realization plan, the Ministry of Civil Affairs (MCA) chose 
26 urban districts that had built a tested infrastructural foundation for community 
services to be pilots for shequ construction.® In 2000, the Central Committee and 


State Council endorsed the first formal document concerning shequ construction,” 


In China, the term shantytown (peng-hu-qu) is widely used in government policies. It refers to 
dilapidated housing or illegally constructed shanties in historic inner cities, business zones or 
rundown villages in (sub)urban and rural areas (Li et al. 2018). 

An administrative area under the jurisdiction of a residents’ committee is referred to as a shequ or 
“neighbourhood community”. The shequ policy obeys the principle that residents’ committees can and 
should play an important role in urban governance, in particular to help resolve the unprecedented 
social challenges accompanying the country’s transition to a market economy (Shieh 2011). 

Shequ construction is more than a form of grassroots governance to replace the former Danwei and 
guarantee local self-management and self-organization, it also concerns the large-scale development 
of gated housing communities. Shequ construction is “a national movement launched by the PRC 
government to resolve growing social problems in shequ level”, to build “a service network and 
operational mechanism whose primary goal is to satisfy residents’ various social service needs”, and to 
create “a new local governance system” to reduce the pressures on the local government (Tang and 
Sun 2017). 
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the Memorandum from the Ministry of Civil Affairs on promoting urban shequ 
construction throughout the nation. Two years later, the MCA selected 27 cities 
and 148 districts from the national programme as demonstration sites for shequ 
construction (Kojima and Kokubun 2002). 

The initiative Redevelopment of the Three Old (san jiu gai zao), which ran from 
2010 to 2015, aimed to shape early practices by increasing urban land values. This was 
achieved by protecting the property and redevelopment rights and heritages of the 
original residents (Wang 2016). 

The code of conservation planning for historic cities, issued in 2005, strives to 
protect the historic appearance and spatial layout of cities. In particular, the planning 
of historical urban area protection should serve to improve the living conditions of 
local residents and maintain the vitality of communities (Wang 2012). According 
to the Regulation for protecting historical urban areas issued by the Ministry of 
Construction and State Administration of Cultural Heritage, measures should be 
taken to protect the authenticity, integrity and functional continuity of historic urban 
areas. Moreover, the government should play a leading role in improving the local 
infrastructure and living environment, with the participation of the local residents 
(Wang 2012). 

In 2016, China promoted “Chengshi Shuangxiu” (literally: “urban weaving/ 
networking and rehabilitation”, but more generally translated by China Daily as “city 
betterment”, CBER) as well as ecological restoration programmes on a nationwide 
scale to “accelerate transformation of urban development to ensure quality upgrades 
and sustainability” (Ma 2016). To this end, 58 pilot cities were selected by various 
provinces to conduct the three-stage “city betterment” programme (Ministry of 
Housing and Urban-Rural Development (MOHURD 2017). 


2.2.3. Legal and Financial Framework 


In order to implement policies and strategies, a set of public steering approaches 
is required to set the legal framework and provide financial support. 

In the European context, basic steering approaches are provided and developed 
from the general EU (see Section on “Policy framework”) and national policy 
frameworks while taking account of the particular challenges to be addressed in 
relevant neighbourhoods. The identified policy objectives are implemented by 
means of programmes, funding measures, legal regulations, etc., which empower 
local stakeholders, offer incentives to real-estate owners and investors to act in the 
affected neighbourhoods as well as trigger state-funded measures to regenerate 


5 The expression “three old”, first introduced in Guangzhou in 2008, refers to “the old town, the old 


village and the old factory” (Guangzhou Municipal People’s Government 2009). 
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public spaces or infrastructure. Funding can come from different arenas and scales: 
European (co-)funding programmes, national funding and on occasion additional 
regional/federal funding programmes. To ensure that implementation is aligned 
with other private, societal and general aims of urban development, the individual 
national states issued a set of legal regulations, e.g., within the national building code. 
In this way, private and public interests are safeguarded as well as fair and balanced 
regeneration activities. A legal framework and funding pathways, integrated urban 
development concepts, masterplans or similar concepts are developed in order to 
coordinate urban regeneration issues and to prepare and implement the regeneration 
activities (Aalbers and Van Beckhoven 2010). 

In the Chinese context, there are three major implementation approaches 
employed by the central government to promote urban renewal: (1) establishing 
pilot models for nationwide replication; (2) building up a system of awards and 
incentives to encourage local governments to obey proposed standards and criteria; 
and (3) the promotion of general/comprehensive objectives, which can, however, be 
achieved through different local approaches (Zhang et al. 2018). This mechanism 
can be described as “from decentralized experimentation to centrally imposed 
model emulation”, combined with “ad hoc central interference” (Heilmann 2008). 
Due to “the devolution of power to local bodies”, local governments always take 
responsibility for comprehensive land development as well as individual projects 
under these three approaches (Acharya 2005). They can promulgate supplementary 
local regulations and rules in order to implement policy objectives. Regarding the 
funding of urban regeneration projects, the principle is that those parts intended for 
commercial use shall be financed by the market, whereas those belonging to the state 
shall be publicly funded. 


2.2.4. Individual (Economic) Interests 


The actual implementation of urban regeneration is dictated by the individual 
(economic) interests of different stakeholders, which also influence possible 
partnership modes (Zheng et al. 2014). Local residents, stakeholder initiatives 
and communities formulate their specific demands, objectives and expectations for 
urban regeneration. Real-estate owners (some of whom are local residents) and 
potential investors have particular interests, which may in fact be primarily economic 
interests. These interests can be addressed by tailoring the legal and financial 
framework to empower and enable single stakeholders to act while ensuring that 
individual economic interests are nonetheless subordinated to community interests. 

In Europe, the building stock and land are mainly owned by private people or 
housing companies or associations (Schmid et al. 2005). Urban regeneration, therefore, 
only can be realized by considering and addressing their (economic) interests 
(Cruz and de Brito 2015). While the refurbishment of buildings might be supported 
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by state funding programmes, suchas direct financing, tax relief or professional advice, 
the main effort has to be taken by the individual owners pursuing their own economic 
interest, i.e., to avoid vacancies and extract rent (Cruz and de Brito 2015). The 
inflation in rents following upgrading activities can lead to the process of gentrification, 
whereby the original residents can no longer meet rental payments and are replaced by 
wealthier tenants (Breckner 2010; Bailey and Robertson 1997). Various instruments, 
such as rent controls or mandatory proportions of social housing in designated districts 
are employed to avoid this (Altes 2016). In contrast, the refurbishment of public 
spaces, streets, green spaces and infrastructural facilities, which are mainly owned 
and managed by the municipalities, is usually publicly financed through municipal 
or national budgets or indeed EU co-funding programmes. Some attempts are made 
by municipalities to claw back part of the financial benefits enjoyed by private owners 
from public improvement measures in their neighbourhoods. Due to the huge efforts 
of the public sector, regeneration processes are steered and planned by municipal 
authorities, supported by legal regulations and funding schemes. As regeneration 
cannot be implemented without private investment or the acceptance and support of 
local stakeholders, upgrading measures are carefully discussed and planned with 
affected communities in each city case by case (TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2019a). 
In fact, regeneration projects and processes can be initiated by either local residents 
or local authorities. Yet the implementation is usually a joint process, primarily led 
by the government (Zheng et al. 2014). The governance pattern of urban regeneration 
is strongly influenced by the relationship between central and local governments as 
well as the degree of “top-down” or “bottom-up” control (Couch et al. 2011). 
Various models are applied in China for the implementation of urban 
regeneration (see Figure 6). While government-led urban regeneration is still 
dominant in most cities, in some large metropolitan areas, such as Beijing, 
Shanghai, Shenzhen and Wuhan, other stakeholders—in particular, major real estate 
developers—are playing increasingly important roles in urban regeneration. In these 
property-led models, the involvement of private developers has often sped up urban 
gentrification due to their demand for a return on investment. This implies that the 
issue of finance is becoming increasingly central to the general practice of urban 
regeneration. Popular in the early years of urban regeneration, the comprehensive 
model is today rather neglected. The main feature of this approach is described as 
“public-private-community three-way partnership-based, multi-objective-oriented 
urban regeneration” (Zhang 2004b). The emergence of the “urban village” problem 
placed a spotlight on the community-oriented model.” In some areas where villagers 


? “Urban villages”, a unique phenomenon in China, are former rural settlements under the organization 


of clan authorities that still retain a certain level of autonomy (Lin et al. 2012). Due to rapid urbanization, 
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have considerable autonomy (mainly in urban fringe areas by incrementally urban 
growth or left behind urban areas encroached by fast urban expansion), urban 
regeneration projects are managed by the village collective with the local government 
merely providing some policy support and relevant guidance during the process. 
In contrast to the top-down government-led model, this can be described as bottom-up 
implementation (Wang 2013). Refining the general approaches and drawing on the 
practice of urban renewal in Shenzhen, Zhou (2014) identified five different modes 
to reflect the main actors and characteristics of the implementation. These are (1) 
the government-led mode with market operation; (2) the developer-led mode with 
government guidance; (3) the village autonomy-led mode; (4) the comprehensive 
improvement mode with government investment, market operation and residents’ 
participation; and (5) the coordination mode of the whole village and community, 
which is government-led and community based. 
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Figure 6. Urban renewal in China classified by development mode. Source: Graphic 


by authors. 
3. Challenges of Socially Integrative Urban Regeneration in China and Europe 


Social inclusion hasbecome a focus ofthe urban regeneration debate, in particular, 
issues of community involvement and public participation (Zheng et al. 2014). 
Undoubtedly, the efforts and successes of urban regeneration both in Europe and 
China need to be acknowledged. However, reflecting their results against the objective 
of fostering socially integrative urban regeneration, some differentiated perspectives 
must be considered. 


they have been swallowed up by nearby settlements. Today, urban villages are found on both the 
outskirts and central areas of major Chinese cities and are administered by the village collective 
(Zeng 2016). 
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3.1. Challenges of Socially Integrative Urban Regeneration in Europe 


Although a number of similarities can be observed across the European states, 
the disparate contexts, political preferences and policy conventions lead to different 
approaches and forms of urban renewal (Couch et al. 2011). The context is strongly 
influenced by patterns of urbanization, housing types, tenure types as well as forms 
of governance, defined by the administrative system and institutional structures 
(ibid.). While recognizing these differences, some common challenges for socially 
integrative urban renewal can be observed: nearly all urban regeneration strategies 
and approaches in Europe aim to address the relevant features of a “socially integrative 
city”. At the same time, not all of the initial objectives can be reached. In particular, 
the following challenges needs to be highlighted: 


Lack of Involvement of Local Communities 


Research on Central and Eastern European countries (CEECs) has revealed 
important territorial disparities to Western European states. In particular, there 
is still poor involvement of local communities in regeneration projects. It has 
also been found that “the regeneration projects in post-communist cities are not 
resolved comprehensively, i.e., that the structures, which are subject to regeneration, 
are addressed individually with weak relation to community needs and to the 
surrounding areas of a city” (Hlaváček et al. 2016). Unfortunately, there is still little 
awareness of the vital links between regeneration interventions, group processes and 
community-based identification (Heath et al. 2017). 

Approaches in which “culture is seen as the main catalyst and engine of the 
regeneration” (Ferilli et al. 2017), termed culture-led urban transformation, can be 
essential to the revival of post-industrial urban areas. If culture is directly addressed 
in a programme of regeneration, this will have the effect of “renewing the image of 
the city and of its neighbourhoods, fostering the pride and sense of belonging of 
residents, attracting investments and tourism, improving the quality of life and social 
cohesion, creating new jobs in the cultural and creative sectors” (Ferilli et al. 2017). 
Yet, it is unclear to what extent this will impact issues of “social empowerment, 
social cohesion and capability building” (Ferilli et al. 2017) as crucial objectives of 
urban regeneration. 


Risks of Gentrification 


Successful regeneration that brings economic growth and improved living 
conditions often results in the gentrification and displacement of economically 
weak persons (Larsen and Hansen 2008). Although never intended, often state 
and market interact in a way that causes gentrification. The mechanisms of private 
property markets together with insufficient deflecting mechanism lead more or less 
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automatically to the replacement of vulnerable socio-economic groups (Larsen and 
Hansen 2008). 


Barriers for Integrated Approaches 


In general, there is a widespread awareness of the necessity and potential of 
integrated approaches, i.e., those which address both physical and social interventions. 
This is also stressed by overall strategies and policies. Nevertheless, experiences 
gained in a number of areas have shown that such integrated approaches can face 
practical barriers, suggesting that the “term ‘integrated’ is more a policy-‘buzzword’ 
than a coherent and recognisable practice” (Aalbers and Van Beckhoven 2010). 


Private Interests vs. Public Efforts 


Despite societal and political awareness of the advantages, potentials and 
needs of housing rehabilitation, particularly in historic city centres, the framework 
of liberalized markets to some extent hinders private interventions. Against this 
background, there is a continuously high need for public interventions to stimulate 
renewal activities (Cruz and de Brito 2015). 


Long-Term Support 


A continuous challenge is dealing with the long-term maintenance costs, both for 
new public facilities as well as for any “soft” measures for capacity building, education, 
etc. Land management measures and the related funding schemes cover regularly 
only the financial efforts of land use change, but not the continuous costs of running 
public infrastructure, public green spaces, etc. (TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2020). 


3.2. Challenges of Socially Integrative Urban Regeneration in China 


From the perspective of fostering socially integrative cities (see relevant chapter 
in this book) and in response to current processes of urbanization, urban regeneration 
in China faces the following challenges. 


Growing Relevance of Urban Regeneration as an Urban Strategy 


The economic slow-down in China is raising uncertainty about implementing 
the planned key infrastructure in old urban areas. Parallelly, it is also depressing 
the number of interprovincial long-distance in-migrants from rural to urban areas 
(Zhu et al. 2016); this means that existing urban areas must be made more accessible 
to casual labourers, who generally are new migrants; as a consequence, the demand 
for urban renewal will rise. In addition, the so-called Millennials and Generation Z 
prefer to live in a more urban and cosmopolitan environment, further increasing the 
demand for urban renewal (TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2019b). 
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Increasing Costs and Efforts for Relocation 


High density, poor environmental conditions, such as a lack of green spaces, 
rundown and narrow/less roads and inadequate urban facilities (e.g., an antiquated 
sewage system as well as rubbish storage and collection), in existing historic or 
downtown neighbourhoods make relocation increasingly difficult. Relocation 
costs are increasingly on the rise, prohibiting or delaying renewal measures in 
certain locations. While people-oriented relocation regulations (e.g., a project must 
be approved by 85 % of local residents in order to proceed) improved public 
participation, they tend to make urban renewal processes very time consuming 
(TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2019b). 


Extensive Physical Renewal Demands. 


The protection and preservation of cultural heritage in built-up areas could be 
contradictory to urban functional adjustment. If only a handful of buildings are worth 
preserving, this could fragment the renewal site and complicate the redevelopment 
process; it could also discourage private developers. Therefore, creative ways 
of conservation should be explored on a case by case basis. A less viable local 
environment and run-down conditions in old buildings in distressed areas make the 
physical upgrading more difficult and costly, particularly when the aim is to ensure 
the higher energy efficiency of buildings (TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2019b). 


Ensuring an Efficient and Affordable Urban Transport 


Essentially there are no specific policies to realize Transit Oriented Development 
(TOD) in the urban core; much human energy and time is wasted through poor 
connections to surrounding areas or buildings. There is little standardization in the 
practices of public-private partnership, particularly when State-Owned Enterprises 
(SOEs) assume the role of the private sector; this slows down the provision of much 
needed transportation infrastructures (Cheng et al. 2016; Cai et al. 2020). High levels 
of car ownership and limited parking spaces in old neighbourhoods cause dangerous 
situations when mixed flows of pedestrians, cyclists, courier tri-cyclists and cars 
utilize narrow streets; the situation is exacerbated by cars parking in narrow alleyways 
and on sidewalks, etc. Gated communities in most urban cores generate barriers to 
accessibility and hinder connectivity of the urban fabric. 


Ensuring Equal Access to Municipal Services 


Most shantytowns and urban villages have poor infrastructure and sub-standard 
facilities due to their informal status; at the same time, they provide sleeping quarters 
to vulnerable groups due to the cheap living costs. The Hukou system creates 
an invisible wall preventing people without a permanent urban residential permit 
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(mainly rural migrants and young graduates) from accessing municipal services, 
in particular, schools, affordable housing, healthcare facilities as well as bank loans 
for housing. 

There is a lack of diverse formal education and training systems at the 
community or neighbourhood scale, while private systems are likely to be 
prohibitively expensive to most local residents in disadvantaged areas. Although 
the government encourages communities to strengthen or provide education and 
training services locally, the high cost of customized education or training is difficult 
to meet, particularly as neighbourhoods usually do not have their own budget 
(TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2019b). 


Weakening of Local Economy and Labour Markets 


High-end urban redevelopments may lead to the loss of some labour-intensive 
industrial/manufacturing sectors and enterprises, therefore reducing job opportunities 
for local residents. Regulations prohibiting any kinds of business in residential 
apartments prevent the growth of start-ups which emit little pollution or noise. 
Urban renewal may also eliminate some small local businesses and reduce the 
diversity of job markets by driving out lower-skilled workers who can no longer 
afford to live there (TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2019b). 


Lack of Addressing Identity and Social Capital 


There is insufficient awareness-raising and participation of multi-stakeholders, 
along with limited mobilization of additional players and a lack of related 
events and activities, to advertise/brand the local physical heritage and its 
multiple values. The place-making movement is relatively new in Chinese cities. 
In particular, there is lack of awareness and appropriate approaches to integrate local 
inhabitants in renewal processes. There is a dilemma of pursuing social integration 
objectives while effectively maintaining the affordability in redeveloped communities 
(TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2019b). 


4. Conclusions 


While urban renewal in China is widespread and frequently large scale, 
practitioners still suffer from a lack of good reference and experience in practice, 
although at the national level, China learnt quickly from its own mistakes and lessons 
as well as from international good practices. The shift in recent decades from the 
widespread demolition of historic towns and traditional city centres to a more organic 
approach in urban renewal practice demonstrated that China is gradually recognizing 
the importance and the historic value of the existing urban fabric. In particular, 
more attention is being paid to cultural heritage, the effective capitalization of 
these assets through public participation, awareness raising, smart planning, careful 
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implementation, clearer regulations and proactive public-private partnerships in 
infrastructural improvement and urban redevelopment, etc. Nevertheless, there 
remain new challenges in the coming transitional period, specifically, the high costs 
of relocation, less desirable redevelopments which lack social inclusiveness as well 
as ensuring “organic” environmental improvements that can exploit the value of 
amenities embedded in the living culture to the benefit of redeveloped communities. 
It is expected that a more socially integrative approach to urban renewal will become 
common practice in China through the new urbanization pursuit which began 
in 2014, focusing on quality development for a more liveable and harmonious 
city. This promising trend is illustrated by various national regulations and local 
requirements for pilot and demonstration projects in community building and 
place-making that have been carried out in a number of Chinese cities. However, 
given the tremendous challenges identified in this article, greater efforts and careful 
implementation are still needed for exploring and carrying out a clear roadmap 
guiding urban renewal practice. 

Regarding urban regeneration in European cities, there exists a more or less 
balanced system of both top-down and bottom-up approaches: national states define 
the main targets while providing funding and drawing up regulations; they are 
supported by European funding and research programmes; and in parallel, affected 
municipalities/communities strongly influence the implementation of regeneration 
measures by helping to choose the particular neighbourhoods for upgrading as 
well as defining the priority topics and measures to be undertaken. Considering 
the several European national funding programmes addressing urban renewal in 
municipalities (for example, “Kvarterloft” in Denmark, “New Deal” in the UK and 
“Urban Restructuring” in Germany, TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2020), two main 
components are found to be crucial. First, funding schemes initiate actions in 
neighbourhoods where private and public finances are lacking in order to address 
individual economic interests and socio-economic demands of communities. Second, 
to regulate the upgrading processes and avoid segregation or displacement, it is 
vital to draw up accompanying legal regulations for implementation. All recent 
approaches have shown a great awareness of the role of local communities, inhabitants 
and other stakeholders to implement successful and, in particular, socially integrative 
projects in urban renewal. Nevertheless, there remain some basic challenges for the 
future, specifically, the issue of gentrification and regeneration processes that are 
lacking in dynamism. 

In order to learn from each other, specific frame conditions need to be 
acknowledged (TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2020): First, the fundamental difference 
in land ownership and land administration needs to be named. This has major 
impacts in urban renewal processes. Second, some differences in national policies, 
pathways and attitudes towards renewal have to be stated. We see contradictory 
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perspectives on the instruments of relocation and displacement in urban renewal 
and their assessment in order to support socially integrative cities. For instance, 
the issue of gentrification is conceptualised in completely different ways: Chinese 
renewal uses this in terms of a strategy to attract skilled, high-income residents 
and competitive businesses. In Europe, it is seen as a negative social by-product 
of rising housing prices and values of real estate properties in the context of urban 
renewal which one tries to minimise (Liu et al. 2019). Third, the dynamics in renewal 
differs between China and Europe, being influenced by overall political and societal 
goals but also challenges. Thus, testing new instruments in pilot projects is a good 
practice lesson from China. However, its success is associated with the country 
size, the political system and the centralised structure: in China, once a project 
becomes a pilot initiative, it usually can be a successful one, as preferential policies 
and extra resources will be allocated to the project, including sending supporting 
experts. Therefore, failure factors could be eliminated in the early stage and in the 
implementation process. Only successful elements will be summarized as good 
practice and upscaled in other places. 
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Abbreviations 

CBER City betterment 

CEECs Central and Eastern European countries 

ERDF European Regional Development Funds 

EU European Union 

EUKN European Urban Knowledge Network 

INTERREG key instrument of the EU supporting cooperation across borders through project 
funding, funded by ERDF 

LIFE EU programme for the environment and climate action 

LNJST Department of Construction of Liaoning Province (China) 

MCA Ministry of Civil Affairs (China) 

MOHURD Ministry of Housing and Urban-Rural Development (China) 

PRC People’s Republic of China 

SDGs Sustainability Development Goals 

SRP Shantytown Redevelopment Project 
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SRP Shantytown Redevelopment Project 


SOEs State Owned Enterprises 

URBACT European exchange and learning programme promoting sustainable urban 
development 

URBAN European Community Initiative for the economic and social regeneration of cities and 


neighbourhoods in crisis in order to promote sustainable urban development 
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Community Building through Public 
Engagement: Variety in Europe and China 


Thea Marie Valler, Marius Korsnes, Jiayan Liu and Yulin Chen 


1. Introduction 


Community building and public participation are closely intertwined, to the 
extent that community building arguably cannot exist without public engagement 
and participation. However, the types of participation, the degree to which it happens, 
and—importantly—which actors are involved vary considerably. Community 
building is a key part of the socially integrative city. One of its characteristics 
is precisely to foster “social capital and engagement of local stakeholders” (see Table 
6, Chapter 2, this volume). This chapter takes a closer look at public engagement 
across cultural contexts in Europe and China. Thereby, we seek to highlight that 
participation and “the public” are not unilateral, pre-given categories that can be 
understood uniformly around the world. Indeed, relying on “specific pre-given 
meanings, forms, and qualities of participation” may cause confusion and hamper 
participation by overly simplifying the multiple varieties of contemporary public 
engagement that exist (Chilvers and Kearnes 2019, p. 3). 

In a relational and co-productionist perspective, as employed here, publics are 
thought of as being actively mediated and occurring through the performance of 
participatory practices (Chilvers and Kearnes 2019). Thus, instead of viewing the 
public as a predefined mass considered to be an aggregate of autonomous individuals, 
we here take publics to occur through local processes different in each case, leading us 
to define multiple forms of publics, forms of engagement, and types of communities 
in Europe and China. In this chapter, engagement is understood as an enabler of 
successful participation, while participation is the act of taking part in, shaping, 
and/or leaving an imprint on society, in this case, a community, in one way or another. 
To analyze different forms of participation, we apply a modified framework of the 
classical participation ladder developed by Arnstein (1969), with a dimension added 
based on Chilvers et al. (2018), including initiatives that are not necessarily formally 
recognized by authorities. 

We briefly go through a variety of understandings of community building, 
engagement, and participation, and then review three cases from Europe and three 
cases from China to show differences and similarities in participation strategies. 
While we have chosen cases from China and Europe, it is important to note that we 
are not comparing community building in China and Europe in general. Instead, 
our contribution is an attempt at starting to think about community building across 
organizational, political, and cultural contexts. By doing so, we seek to contribute 
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with a perspective addressing the essential question: how do people participate in 
and build communities in different ways in different cultural entities across large 
geographical distances? There are various ways in which we can think of participation 
in contemporary democratic systems in Europe. This variation is even greater when 
expanding our gaze across continents to state-led and centralized countries such 
as China. 

In this endeavor, we pursue the following research questions: 


e How can the relation between community building and public engagement be 
understood in selected cases from China and Europe? 

e To what extent and in which ways are residents engaged in community 
building? Which strategies are applied, and how does this differ between 
the geographical areas? 


2. Materials and Methods 


In this chapter, we apply a case study approach to public participation in 
community building. In the process of choosing cases, it is often advisable to work 
on cases that are both practical and appropriate, and our cases are a mixture of these 
two considerations. For example, there is a bias in the case selection towards cities 
we are ourselves located in and/or familiar with. There is also a bias in the case 
selection towards more affluent regions of both China and Europe, namely, coastal 
China and North/Western Europe. Therefore, it is important to note that these cases 
are not meant to be representative of China and Europa as a whole. Despite these 
limitations, we have still attempted to select cases that display great variety in public 
participation strategies, both within and across Europe and China. Thus, there is 
diversity of actors, strategies, size, types of places, and outcomes. We have selected 
cases where public participation strategies can be argued to empower residents and 
cases where this outcome appears more questionable. In order to display this degree 
of variety, we have chosen a relatively large number of cases, with six in total. This 
number will limit the degree to which we can discuss the cases in depth. However, 
the variety it provides sheds light on the diversity of challenges and emphasizes 
community building’s highly localized nature, as well as shedding light on the fact 
that public engagement is not a straightforward or easy process. 

Cases that deviate from what is commonly held or challenge our interpretation 
of a phenomenon are often referred to as disconfirming cases. By contrast, typical 
case sampling illustrates what is considered somehow the normal or average (Hay 
2008, pp. 70-72). In this chapter, the cases can be understood as both typical and 
deviant (Hay 2008; Moses and Knutsen 2012). Given that the chapter aims to show 
diversity, we have not systematically or statistically verified the extent to which the 
cases are typical of deviant. To gather information on the cases, we have relied on 
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secondary sources such as reports, news articles, and government websites, as well 
as academic literature, in addition to our first-hand knowledge of the places. 


3. Understandings of Community Building 


Communities can be understood in a variety of ways, relating, for instance, to 
people, geography, social ties, and a sense of belonging (see, e.g., Chen et al. (2019) for 
a comparison between China and Europe in this regard). Communities are not merely 
neighborhoods, as neighborhoods are defined by their geographical boundaries. In 
this chapter, we think of communities as social ties (Wellman 2018), and community 
building is, therefore, the facilitation or enabling of such ties. We here also recognize 
that such facilitation or enabling is strongly shaped by the material surroundings in 
which social ties exist and the interaction between them. In community building, 
the material and the social are closely interwoven and interdependent. As argued 
by Manzo and Perkins (2006), an emotional attachment to a place can motivate 
cooperation to improve a place-specific community. This, in turn, reflects the concept 
of the socially integrative city, which encompasses both social and material relations. 

One of the key challenges to building stronger relations among people in Europe 
in recent years is social divisions (Andersen and Kempen 2003). Both in China and 
Europe, increasing economic differences will inevitably harm community building 
and social integration in cities. According to scholars such as Sassen (2000), increasing 
social inequality and building down of the welfare state have led to increased 
segregation in cities. The concept of the dual city (see, for example, (Mollenkopf and 
Castells 1991)) can be used to describe the division of cities into areas of included 
and excluded people (Andersen and Kempen 2003). Further, migration (rural-urban 
and international) brings about new divisions between people, both within and 
beyond existing hierarchies. Such divisions do not only bring new challenges to 
social integration but also to participation. Achieving socially integrative cities 
requires us to ensure increased “Social and ethnic integration, improving neighbourly 
community life” (see Table 4, Chapter 2, this volume). When discussing community 
building and public engagement, the questions of who influences the future of their 
city and neighborhood in which they live become central. Another pressing issue is 
whether it is possible to overcome power differences when conducting community 
building and which tools are appropriate for taking differences into account, an 
issue we will return to. Before moving on to the cases, we will look at how we can 
understand participation in a European and a Chinese context. 
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4. Multiple Forms of Participation 


4.1. Europe 


Until a few decades ago, apart from regular deliberative democratic processes 
such as voting in local or national elections, planning at the neighborhood level has 
largely been reduced to compliance or opposition to government plans. In most cases, 
residents were therefore not included in decision-making processes. The means of 
participation would be silent compliance or protest (Teernstra and Pinkster 2016). 
Today, bottom-up, participatory, and inclusive decision-making processes are very 
much buzzwords in urban planning to such an extent that participatory planning 
is seen as the way of doing governance (Teernstra and Pinkster 2016; Stelzle and 
Noennig 2019). It has been common for governments to release plans on the topic (see, 
for example, Regjeringen 2014). Tools such as questionnaires, focus groups, dialogue 
meetings, workshops, planning forums, and different outreach forms through social 
media have become popular. 

While there might be a strong willingness to include citizens, a range of practical 
obstacles can make it difficult. Finding methods and tools that engage people is 
often challenging. What level people should be involved at is also an important 
issue. Should residents be involved from the very beginning or later in the process 
by having more of a consulting role? 

It is also important to be aware of the adverse consequences that more superficial 
forms of participation can have. In recent years, scholars have pointed out that 
participation strategies sometimes can function as legitimation for public plans, 
rather than being rooted in a community. This form of participation can cover over 
pre-determined, vested interests (MacLeod 2011). Simply put, if a shopping mall is 
planned in your local park, and you are given a choice between nine and ten stories, 
are you participating or legitimizing the process? Therefore, one must be mindful to 
avoid that participation strategies become a way of legitimizing undemocratic types 
of planning and decision making (Rosol 2010). This type of “checklist participation” 
is particularly a risk if participation strategies lack critical engagement with structural 
inequalities in a place (Hilbrandt 2017). 

The challenges of achieving participation have already been discussed by 
Arnstein (1969) in her classification of participation methods. This framework, 
developed in an American context, is among others modified by Stelzle and Noennig 
(2019) based on data from Germany. As participation varies significantly, this 
framework is wide enough to be applicable across many European countries and, 
arguably, China. We here refer to the modified framework, as it is updated to 
newer empirical findings. Their ladder of participation ranges from “information” 
to “empowerment”, depending on the degree of influence from the public. The 
usefulness of this ladder framework is that although all of these forms can be called 
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“participation”, the framework clearly shows how the various forms of participation 
differ in how seriously they are taking public engagement. 

Inall of the steps mentioned in Table 1, except “empowerment”, the responsibility 
of the final decision is in the hands of the authorities and not the public. Further, in all 
the steps, the initiative assumes some degree of government involvement to render 
participation legitimate, which may be regarded as a weakness of the framework. As 
we will see in the examples below, this is not always the case, as initiatives can also 
be bottom-up and stem from grassroots organizations. 


Table 1. Ladder of participation. Source: Data based on Stelzle and Noennig (2019). 


Information Provide information to the public about the issue at hand 
Consultation Adjust already existing plans according to feedback from the public 
Trälkemeni Include the public in all of the planning processes to make sure that 
ey the concerns of the public are taken into consideration 
Collaboration Working together with the public on all aspects of the project and 
allow the public to weigh in on overall prioritizations 
Empowerment The public has the first and final say in the decision 


When discussing who participates in community building, we must also 
touch upon the different groups of actors. Wolfram (2016), for example, points 
to NGOs, households, and neighborhood associations. Further, private developers 
are also increasingly having a say (Hilbrandt 2017). Further, in parts of Europe, 
membership-based housing developers are important actors. As we will see from the 
examples, various organizations such as sports teams, art networks, and grassroot 
organizations can be involved as well. 

Chilvers et al. (2018) pointed out that participation can be identified through 
a wide variety of bottom-up and top-down initiatives. The more centralized, 
dominant types of participation are, for instance, public opinion surveys and 
behavioral change, and the more decentralized and emergent types of participation 
include speculative design or cycling action groups. In between these two groups, 
Chilvers et al. (2018) identified more “diverse participation”, encompassing artistic 
engagement, co-design, community groups, or activism. In the UK, the more 
centralized methods are considered more legitimate, which can discourage other 
forms of participation. If we compare these types of participation with the modified 
“ladder of participation” presented above, we could say that the more centralized 
forms—i.e., the government-recognized ones—of participation are covered in the 
ladder, whilst the diverse and decentralized participations add another dimension to 
our understanding of participation. The reason this dimension needs to be added is 
that such initiatives in our understanding represent forms of participation, although 
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central authorities do not formally acknowledge them. These forms of participation 
typically come into play when formalized processes fail or are inexistent—but they are 
equally important to analyze. Although there surely may be more, the multiple forms 
of participation identified in this section imply that participation can be understood 
as a broader phenomenon. That has strong bearings at a local community level, also 
relevant in a Chinese context. 


4.2. China 


In China, in the field of planning, according to the state law of urban-rural 
planning (Urban and Rural Planning Law of the People’s Republic of China 2008), 
information, discussion meetings, and public hearings are required before a plan is 
submitted for approval. However, in practice, the details of participation, including 
who, when, and how, are not clearly identified or mandatorily required in regulations. 
The public is often ignored in planning processes, left as passive receivers of plans 
rather than active participants (Enserink and Koppenjan 2007; Zhou et al. 2019; 
Hensengerth and Lu 2019; Chen et al. 2020). For example, notices are more like 
“notifications” than “negotiations”. Public hearings, questionnaire surveys, and 
interviews may have issues such as insufficient representation and inadequate 
discussion, which are led by governments or elite planners. 

With the rapid development of urbanization, more and more cities have entered 
the period of urban regeneration, and the awareness and desire for public participation 
have gradually increased. In the report of the Third Plenary Session of the 18th 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of China (CPC) in 2012, the idea of “social 
governance” was first raised, replacing the former “social management”, emphasizing 
the negotiation process, reaching consensus and joint action between a diverse range 
of actors. The report of the 19th National Congress of the CPC in 2017 further 
emphasized the need to deepen social governance through institutional improvement, 
including the mode of party committee-led government taking responsibility, social 
cooperation, public participation, and legal system guarantees, in order to realize 
co-creation, co-governance, and co-sharing. 

Since the 2010s, community planning and community governance have emerged 
in some metropolises such as Beijing, Shanghai, and Chengdu. Compared with the 
traditional “Danwei Courtyard” and residential areas as the passive objects of the 
government's top-down socio-economic management and developers’ spatial design, 
these new activities emphasize more the participation of multiple community actors 
in planning and construction, as well as the formation of the sense of community 
belonging and identity. Liu and Wang (2019) identified four different models 
of recent community planning cases in China according to the key promoting 
drivers, including government leadership, design intervention, participation from 
scholars, and social organizations’ support. It shows that, though most cases of 
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community planning and community building in China nowadays are state-led, 
or at least under the administration and supervision of the government, more and 
more social forces have taken part in community planning and community building 
processes, including social organizations, real estate developers, community planners, 
scholars and students, and residents inside and outside the community (Liu and 
Shen 2020). In reality, there have been multiple forms of public participation 
in community building. Examples include community consultation meetings, 
Open Space Technology conferences, multi-actor joint meetings, public hearings, 
participatory design workshops, participatory community garden building, online 
voting, and participatory budgeting, among similar examples (for more examples, 
see, e.g., Bonino et al. 2020). 


5. Examples of Participation 


5.1. Three Examples from Europe 


A summary of the three cases selected from Europe can be found in Table 2. As 
noted in the Methods section, the cases are selected based mainly on the researchers’ 
knowledge and meant to reflect a variety of participation types. However, they 
should not be understood as representative of Europe as a whole. 


5.1.1. Tøyen, Oslo, Norway 


Following the decision to move one of the most important art galleries in Oslo, 
the Munch Museum, the city government decided to allocate funding of about 
14 million euros to the area where the museum used to be. The program went under 
the name Toyenloftet (2012-2017). It was defined as “a method in which physical and 
social measures should contribute to comprehensive, lasting and locally anchored 
development work”! (Oslo Municipality 2020). The decision to implement the 
project resulted from a political compromise, as there was substantial opposition 
to the relocation of the museum in the first instance. At the same time, there was 
a need for political action, as the demographic and socio-economic development 
was becoming increasingly polarized, and marginalized groups were living side by 
side with young, highly educated residents (Brattbakk et al. 2015). The money was 
to be spent on different measures that would increase the quality of life for local 
inhabitants, including renovation of the local library. Several of the measures were 
also aimed at environmental measures, such as encouraging walking and biking as a 
means of transport (Linstad 2018). 


1 Translated by the author. 
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Table 2. Overview of European cases. 


Place Organizer Participants Objective Platform Type of Participation 
Local Reduce 
Tøyen, Municipality, . : gentrification, 
i inhabitants, H ; 
Oslo, city EEE increase Toyenloftet Consultation 
municipality, 
Norway government : house 
police ; 
ownership 
i i Informati nsultation, 
Tempelhofer Bisteily Municipality, Keep the 100% G: pcg Dr 
f government, then it moved to 
Feld, Berlin, local park as Tempelhofer ; j 
then local ‘ i : diverse/decentralized 
Germany inhabitants public space Feld RE 
grassroots participation 
Local 
inhabitants, Alternative Diverse/decentralized 
Svartlamon, Grassroots, Svartlamon a R 
i well-known form of : participation, which 
Trondheim, local : bas Experimental . 
N ns artists, organizing enabled collaborative 
Norway initiative ` ; Zone TR 
writers, and housing participation 


musicians 


A central part of the plan was that the most marginalized groups should be 
encouraged to participate in the planning process. In order to reach that goal, in 
2016, a local council (Tayenrädet) was established. The council consisted of residents 
and representatives from local organizations. However, they struggled with a lack 
of attendance, and at times there were not enough members present to constitute 
a quorum. Therefore, an alternative body (Lokalstyret for Tøyen) was established to 
make the necessary decisions, with representatives from the public, the police, and 
the national education bureau. However, central planning documents still remained 
untouched (Linstad 2018). Public hearings were also held but later criticized for 
not reaching out to disadvantaged groups. These issues were highlighted in a 
report commissioned by the municipality: children and disadvantaged groups, 
such as people living in communal housing, had not been adequately consulted 
(Kommunerevisjonen 2018). Thus, while the program was initially meant as a 
prestigious project for local politicians, in retrospect, it has been heavily criticized. 

As a part of the project, some residents were forced to either purchase the 
apartment they were renting for 80% of the market value or move. While this was 
meant as a social policy, several families could not afford this and were forced to 
move (Vestreng 2018). The project had allocated substantial funding to activities, 
the library, language learning, education assistance, parks, and recreational facilities, 
but residents’ actual participation was limited. The problem of gentrification was 
very real. 

This example shows how good intentions to include the public in decision 
processes are not always enough to achieve participation. The lack of participation 
should hardly be attributed to low interest from the local community in the future 
of the area. Instead, one may question how and by whom the ground rules for 
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participation are laid out and to what extent this fits the local residents. When the 
ground rules are already in place without a negotiation process, the motivation for 
participation may be low, showing the weakness of the “consultation” approach in 
the participation ladder framework. In the next example, we see how the ground 
rules for participation may be rejected altogether. 


5.1.2. Tempelhofer Feld, Berlin, Germany 


In 2008, air traffic ceased in Tempelhofer Feld Airport in Berlin (Liebeck et al. 
2016). From 2010, the 300 hectares of open land was free to use as a gigantic park, and 
a popular spot for recreational and organized activities. However, city authorities 
had not planned for it to stay that way and had planned for office spaces, commercial 
areas, housing, and a large public library, as well as both affordable and more 
expensive apartments. Even though the plan was to build on only 25 percent of the 
land, the proposition met much local resistance, and a heated public debate arose 
(Fahey 2015). The resistance was also partly driven by disbelief that no more of the 
land would be used for development and distrust that a fair share of the housing 
would be affordable (Hilbrandt 2017). 

From before the fall of the wall, Berlin has a history of community activism in 
city planning. Due to this history, public participation needed to be prioritized on the 
political agenda when deciding the area’s future. Residents were invited to take part 
in the planning process through randomized surveys and visits, and online dialogue 
meetings. Neighbors were also invited to workshops to discuss the park’s design 
and the need for leisure activities. These participation strategies, therefore, resemble 
the “consultation” stage of the participation ladder. 

However, the planning strategies turned out to be controversial among civic 
groups (Hilbrandt 2017). One of the primary reasons was that much of the premise 
of the plans was already set before the public got their say. In other words, the major 
lines were drawn, and the public only had a small bit of wiggle room. In retrospect, 
planners also acknowledged that participation was suspended at critical periods of 
time to hamper a broader public debate. Therefore, in this case, Hilbrandt (2017) 
argued that participation was not designed to inform planning but rather to give 
the processes legitimacy, ending up depoliticizing the planning processes. In other 
words, the planning processes were thereby more of a “consultation” (Stelzle and 
Noennig 2019). 

The processes took a somewhat unexpected turn, as residents did not accept 
the range of choices. A local initiative, called “100% Tempelhofer Feld”, gathered 
enough signatures to hold a referendum to decide what to do with the area, and 65 
percent wanted to keep the whole area as a recreational facility without any housing 
development (Hilbrandt 2017; Fahey 2015). By that time, the area was already 
well-established and a popular destination for barbeques, kite flying, exercise, and 
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gardening. Further, as an area with a history of war, the area had turned into a 
symbol of freedom, which made it hard to redevelop it into a housing district (Fahey 
2015). In this way, Berliners took the planning process in their own hands and moved 
it up the participation ladder—so to speak. 

The next example differs as the original initiative does not stem from local 
authorities but rather the local residents themselves. 


5.1.3. Svartlamon, Trondheim, Norway 


This example from Svartlamon in Trondheim, Norway (TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 
2018), fits best under the so-called “diverse participation” category defined by Chilvers 
et al. (2018) since it is neither emergent nor dominant. Through the lens of the 
participation ladder, it can be understood as a case of “empowerment”, but only 
after a protracted local lobbying process aimed at getting the municipality on board. 
Svartlamon is a small and experimental community with a diversity of participation 
initiatives that are not mainstream. According to their official webpage, Svartlamon 
is “Norway’s first urban ecological area, prioritizing environmental sustainability 
with a flat organizational structure, a transparent economy, low standards, and cheap 
rents”. Most of the buildings were built at the end of the 19th century or the beginning 
of the 20th century. 

Svartlamon is a result of many years of political struggle. It culminated in 2001 
when the city government decided to rehabilitate and not demolish the existing 
buildings and develop the area as an experimental arena with a more flexible 
regulation plan. Before this, in 1996 and 1997, the preservation of the neighborhood 
engaged a large number of people in Trondheim, amongst them several artists, 
writers, and musicians. This engagement likely contributed to turn the decision 
not to demolish the area. A landmark building, which for some time served as 
Norway’s tallest wooden building, completed in 2005, was built there as the first new 
construction after this reorganization (Svartlamon.org 2020). Svartlamon is (legally) 
administered through two trusts (one for commercial properties and one for housing) 
where the inhabitants and the city parliament both elect members of the steering 
committees. Amongst the many local initiatives, there are shared gardens, an annual 
festival called “Eat the Rich”, a local free/exchange shop, a pub, a stage and concert 
area, and several smaller spaces for exhibitions. 

Internally, the area is structured with a housing association where all inhabitants 
are members. There is a monthly “district meeting” where decisions pertaining 
to the area are made, following the consensus principle. In addition, the area is 
divided into five neighborhoods with their own “local democracies” where decisions 
concerning the specific neighborhoods are made, and representatives for the different 
internal groups and committees are chosen. The development of the area itself is 
“dugnad”-driven, meaning that people volunteer to help each other out. Long-term 
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municipal ownership of the district has been an important framework condition for 
allowing the type of local culture that has been established there (Osterli 2017). The 
inhabitants of Svartlamon have “played an important part in the housing management 
where the prevailing value of life quality instead of money” (Østerli 2017, p. 65), and 
the inhabitants have been crucial in preserving and maintaining local community 
heritage protection (Osterli 2017). In this sense, it is a community that was reinforced 
and built its identity through public engagement. 


5.2. Three Examples from China 


In Table 3, three frontier community building cases in recent urban China 
are selected, with different organizational structures and participant compositions 
according to their specific background. The organizers act as the main leaders to 
provide major resource support and include local governments, professionals, NGOs, 
and developers, while participants include planners, designers, social organizations, 
real estate management companies, local residents and enterprises, and so on. 
Da-Shi-Lar, Chuangzhi, and Qinghe can be arranged accordingly, with the former 
having a more top-down structure with government and elites taking the lead, 
and the latter have broader forms of public participation. The cases are selected 
from Beijing and Shanghai because of the complexity and diversity of the cases in 
these two metropolises, and also because they include highly government-controlled 
projects and bottom-up engagement. However, what unites them is the municipal 
government's strong determination to promote social governance and community 
development. Another considerable reason is the authors’ long-term attention to 
these cases, even as the main personnel involved in them, allowing first-hand data 
collection and deep knowledge of the cases. 


Table 3. List of community building cases in China. 


‘i Sih ae Type of 
Place Organizer Participants Objective Platform YPES. 
Participation 
Planners and x A “Dashilar p 
i en : A Hist ER Inf tion, 
Da-Shi-Lar, District designers, social N Platform”, Beijin; ann 
Bn preservation J08 consultation 
Beijing government organizations, x International ; A 
i and revival À involvement 
residents Design Week 
n ial . p Information, 
Chuangzhi, Developer, socia A Environment Community ‘ 
Shanghai NGO organizations; improvement arden involvement, 
5 residents P 8 collaboration 
Residents, real Information, 
Qinghe Jiedao estate Social “New Qinghe consultation, 
N ý Office, management governance Ex Pease involvement, 
Jng professionals companies, local innovation P collaboration, 
enterprises empowerment 


Sorted by the authors based on relevant data. 
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5.2.1. Da-Shi-Lar, Beijing 


The Da-Shi-Lar area, located at the center of the Old Beijing City, has been 
one of the most prosperous commercial areas since the Ming Dynasty. It is famous 
for maintaining the historic urban fabric and traditional lifestyles in hutongs for 
hundreds of years. In recent decades, it has gradually declined with severe physical 
and social problems. Both the population and facilities have been aging, in addition to 
narrow roads, poor living conditions, and the concentration of disadvantaged groups. 

Since 2010, the Xicheng District government initiated a series of urban 
regeneration projects in the Da-Shi-Lar area. In contrast to the former approach of 
large-scale demolition and redevelopment, most projects involve renovation at smaller 
scales of courtyards and hutongs, making the renovation more flexible, operable, 
and beneficial to retain the texture of the old city. One important method to facilitate 
public participation in regeneration is the establishment of the “Da-Shi-Lar Platform” 
by the Xicheng District government. It has functioned as an open cooperation 
platform, attracting a large number of diverse social groups and resources into the 
whole process, including planners and designers, social organizations, local residents, 
and businesses who bring their ideas, workshops, and projects into this area, thus 
achieving both old city protection and socio-economic revitalization (Jia 2016). 

The regeneration of the Da-Shi-Lar area can be divided into three phases. 
In the first phase, called “pilot practice”, much attention was paid to improving 
people’s living conditions and solving relocation and compensation for residents who 
voluntarily moved to release development space. At the same time, the improvement 
of the infrastructure was initiated, the “Da-Shi-Lar Platform” was established, and 
several key issues were explored through small-scale trials. Such trials included 
finding solutions to how the old buildings could be renovated, what kind of business 
could enter, and in what ways. In the second phase, “community participation”, 
the goal of community building and the new way of multi-party cooperation were 
proposed. The work of community building was carried out in a flexible way based 
on residents’ and entrepreneurs’ diverse characteristics and needs. In the third 
phase of “integrated development”, the government retreated to roles such as the 
supervision of public service and management, formulating the rules for urban 
planning and industry operations to facilitate local participation and leave space for 
the community to prosper. 

For example, in the facade repair work of Yangmeizhu Xiejie, the renovation 
proposal was consulted with each household, and the agreement was signed separately. 
In this way, diverse building property rights and features and the households’ willingness 
were respected and maintained to the greatest extent, ensuring a smooth implementation 
of the renovation plan. In order to secure the non-material cultural heritage and 
revitalization of the local handicraft art, different activities were started, such as 
introducing design groups, locating local talent, organizing workshops, and different 
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forms of community activities. For instance, some senior neighbors took the initiative 
to contribute with old photographs that documented decades of community history, 
which later inspired more residents to participate. 

This case would fall under the categories of “information”, “consultation”, and 
“involvement” in the participation ladder framework, i.e., the public is included and 


has the opportunity to weigh in on overall prioritizations. 


5.2.2. Chuangzhi, Shanghai 


The Chuangzhi Community Garden is located in Chuangzhi Tiandi Park in 
Yangpu District, Shanghai. The Chuangzhi Tiandi is a public activity center and an 
innovative service center where universities, a science and technology park, and 
neighborhood communities join together and interact with each other. The garden was 
a typical vacant space left open after rapid urban development because of a municipal 
pipeline passing through underground. Since 2016, the developers of this area, such 
as the Yangpu Science and Technology Innovation (Group) Co. Ltd. and the Hong 
Kong SHUI ON LAND Group, cooperated with a non-profit organization named 
“Siyecaotang” and renovated the land into the first community garden in Shanghai, 
with the main idea of permaculture with wide community engagement. After 
renovation, the Chuangzhi Community Garden became a community public space 
integrating leisure services, public activities, community agriculture, and landscape, 
promoting nature education, neighborhood communication, and community resource 
sharing. 

There are four main types of actors in the process of the renovation and 
operation of the Chuangzhi Community Garden: the local government, enterprises, 
social organizations, and residents. At the government level, the Wujiaochang 
Jiedao Office, as the territorial administrator, helped establish the community 
self-governance mechanism with a “self-governance office” as the leading operator. 
The local government also promoted public participation in community development 
through multiple channels, for instance, by purchasing social services from social 
organizations. In addition, the Chuangzhifang community residents’ committee 
has offered information and support and organized residents’ participation from 
the beginning of the project, which have played an essential role in community 
integration and interaction. As the most important impeller, the Chuangzhi Tiandi 
of SHUI ON LAND Group has provided the main funding to the building and 
maintenance of the garden. “Siyecaotang” conducts the technical guidance, daily 
maintenance, and activity organization work, functioning as a bridge between the 
government, enterprises, and residents. As for the residents, they participate in 
the use, management, and maintenance of the Chuangzhi Community Garden in 
different ways. After several years of operation, some community organizations have 
emerged and matured, playing an increasingly active role in the garden maintenance 
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and organization of activities, for example, the Huayou Club consisting mainly 
of seniors, the Little Volunteers consisting mainly of children, and the Fashion 
Horticulture with mostly young people. There are many sub-topic areas, with 
beautiful and characteristic sceneries, which are co-designed and claimed by different 
groups, including the community organizations, nearby institutions, and households. 
Further, the “nature classroom” in the community garden is now open to the public, 
with special priority given to community residents’ self-organizing activities. 

Since the community garden project is evident in participatory construction and 
maintenance by local inhabitants under professional organizations’ guidance, it fits 
best under the categories of “information”, “involvement”, and “collaboration” in 
the participation ladder framework. 


5.2.3. Qinghe, Beijing 


Qinghe Jiedao is located in the Haidian District, northwest of the central urban 
area of Beijing. With the rapid urbanization process, today’s Qinghe has changed 
from the original rural town into a sub-district (“Jiedao”) on the periphery of Beijing’s 
central urban area. 

Since 2014, a group of scholars and students from different departments of 
Tsinghua University, including sociology, urban planning, architecture, landscape 
and, fine arts, have conducted a series of work combining community governance 
with participatory community planning, with close collaboration with the Qinghe 
Jiedao Office. This project, called the “New Qinghe Experiment”, concentrates 
on inspiring the vitality of the community, promoting public participation, and 
exploring how governmental management and social self-organization positively 
interact. Central goals have been to restructure a more open and active grassroots 
governance platform, establishing consultation and coordination mechanisms at the 
community level, as well as carrying out a series of participatory design projects with 
a full collaboration of community leaders, residents, social organizations, real estate 
management companies, and local government (Liu and Deng 2016; Liu et al. 2017). 

Since 2018, an innovative community planning system has been established, 
consisting of a group of community planners from different disciplines working 
together with the communities and the Tsinghua group. The planning system has 
contributed to bridging the top-down processes, resource support, and supervising the 
local government. It has also included bottom-up, participatory planning processes 
allowing for issues to be raised and an implementation process for an overall 
sustainable development of the local community. For example, the consultation 
system has been established in pilot communities, which is planned to cover all 
communities in 2021. The consultation system is meant for the community resident 
committees to raise major community issues and initiate consultation with the relevant 
government departments, property management institutions, residents, social 
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organizations, community planners, etc. Community capabilities of organization and 
mobilization have been improved through targeted training and workshops. Through 
“micro incentive funds”, community talents and organizations have been mobilized 
to discover community weaknesses, propose solutions, and promote implementation, 
such as façade upgrading of residential buildings, bench renovation, and community 
gardens. Moreover, the committee of property management institutions or residents’ 
self-organization has been encouraged to be established to better manage and 
maintain the renovated public space (Liu et al. 2020). 

Due to its grassroots nature and attention to public engagement, this case 
includes the “information”, “consultation”, “involvement”, and “collaboration” 
categories and even steps, to some extent, into “empowerment” in the participation 
ladder framework. 


6. Cross-Cutting Discussion of the Cases 


There is no one-size-fits-all in public participation in community building, which 
these cases serve to highlight. Forms of participation in community building can 
further be as varied within China and Europe as between. The design of our study 
does not allow for a strict comparison between China and Europe as such. Instead, 
our focus is on the varieties in which community building can take place and how 
participation and engagement are mobilized differently. In this section, we revisit 
our research questions posited at the very beginning of the chapter. 

First, the relation between community building and public engagement can 
be understood from the unique historical, social, organizational, and political 
circumstances in each country. For example, conflicts over demolishing versus 
preserving hutongs and other historical districts are highly specific to certain Chinese 
cities. Therefore, this backdrop is central in understanding how the approaches to 
Da-shi-Lar represent an alternative to urban planning in a Chinese context. The 
protection of historical districts allows Chinese residents and local governments 
to carry out community participation rather than large-scale redevelopment. In a 
similar vein, the emergence of the protest movement around Tempelhofer Feld in 
Germany can hardly be understood independently of the war history and Tempelhof’s 
contemporary symbolism related to freedom and peace and the importance of 
countercultures in Berlin. These specific contexts also have an important impact on 
how the public is engaged in community building—or sometimes rather how they 
become engaged due to a lack of inclusion in participatory processes—as the cases of 
Svartlamon and Tempelhofer Feld in Europe show. On this point, it is notable that 
the Qinghe case in Bejing has public engagement as a focus and starting point of the 
processes with an emphasis on community empowerment and then inspiring the 
vitality of the community. 
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Country-specific, as well as city-specific, differences in community building can 
both be related to socio-cultural factors, on the one hand, and the legal, political, and 
administrative, on the other. For instance, the overturning of the city-led participation 
process in Berlin should not be understood independently of socio-cultural aspects 
such as distrust in private developers, protest movements, and the park as an 
important social hub. Neither can the emergence of Svartlamon be understood 
without the existence of particular subcultures in Trondheim. Further, in more 
state-led forms of participation, such as Toyen and Da-shi-Lar, how the local 
community engages in these projects is interrelated with issues such as experience 
and trust in decision-making processes. In both the Svartlamon and the Berlin case, 
worries from local inhabitants that the area would become more expensive and driven 
by business and profit interest triggered engagement. Interestingly, in the Chuangzhi, 
Shanghai, case, it was developers that took the initiative and used an abandoned 
(government-owned) plot to develop a community-oriented urban gardening project. 

Second, the rationale or objective behind different forms of urban renewal projects 
is central to understanding how people are engaged and, ultimately, participate. 
People need to be engaged for them to be willing to participate. In Da-shi-Lar and 
Tøyen, the motivation for the projects was closely linked to the upgrading of housing 
without forcing inhabitants out of the area. Further, the goal was to make sure the 
process happened on the premise of local people. However, the government was 
still the key agent in these cases. In other words, the original initiative is derived 
from outside the local community, and parts of the premises are already set. As 
can be seen through Tables 2 and 3, we argue that participation was happening at 
the collaboration, involvement, or consultation level of the participation ladder in 
these cases. Svartlamon was also partly driven by a motivation to secure affordable 
housing and not leave buildings empty due to developers’ housing speculation. 
The rationale of securing affordable housing and upgrading existing housing is 
crucial for Da-shi-Lar, Toyen, and Svartlamoen. In Berlin, the 100% Tempelhofer 
Feld initiative was partly driven by disbelief in private developers’ ability to secure 
affordable housing. Therefore, while issues related to housing are vital in many of 
these cases, how these objectives are mediated through the actors has important 
ramifications for the participation process. It appears evident that in the cases of Tøyen, 
Svartlamon, and Tempelhof, public engagement was considerably underestimated 
in the early project stages. In Svartlamon and Tempelhof, other forms of diverse 
and decentralized participation occurred due to this neglect. However, in Tøyen, the 
stakes appeared not to be high enough to trigger local engagement—i.e., participation 
process attempts failed. 

Third, at which stage of the process residents are included influences their 
participation. This aspect can be related to the second point above regarding the 
projects’ rationale; if residents are included early in the process, they might also 
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have the ability to shape the goals. However, since goals might not be negotiable, 
the stage at which residents are included should thus be considered as a separate 
aspect of our analysis. The participation ladder can be used as an indicator in this 
regard. According to this framework, to achieve collaboration, for example, the 
public must be involved in all aspects of the project. When residents are not included 
early, the process may appear alienating for some groups, as seen in the case from 
Toyen in Norway. In such cases, lack of participation may be ascribed to a lack of 
interest, while it might instead be a deficiency in the process itself. Depending on the 
project, participation will be possible at different stages. However, the goals should 
remain that residents should be included as early as possible. However, there is a 
conundrum here: Participatory processes cannot be participatory—for all who are 
included throughout—from their inception since the initiators will have to set some 
initial frames for the participation to begin. Some actors might thus reject the process 
if they disagree with these initial frames. For example, the activities in a public library 
may be a relevant issue for a participatory process. However, it might be trickier to 
decide upon the types of participation (neighborhood meetings, school visits, polls) 
in a participatory manner. While this issue has to be solved on a case-to-case basis, 
aspects such as building trust, having a transparent process, and being able to adapt 
participation strategies will often be key. 

While it is difficult to pinpoint the reason for this disinterest, lack of local 
anchorage of objectives could play a role. In other words, finding appropriate 
channels of participation is vital. Those initiatives that arise from the grassroots 
appear to be more strongly anchored in the local population and thus may achieve 
higher degrees of participation. However, on the other hand, those initiatives that 
arise mainly from a government’s initiative should focus strongly on engagement, as 
the cases in China show, before participation can be expected. 


7. Conclusions 


This chapter showed that although there are differences in conceptualizations 
such as democracy and understandings of engagement and participation in Europe 
and China (Chen et al. 2019), there are many ways in which people can participate 
and ultimately build communities. Such processes will always be mediated through 
political contexts through compliance or resistance, and they can hardly be understood 
outside of their particular socio-cultural contexts. The examples from Europe and 
China illustrate the diversity in which community building can happen and the 
actors that can be included, such as university students, NGOs, developers, and, of 
course, residents. The examples also show the variety in the ways that community 
building can happen, as well as the outcome. 

What unites the cases is the objective to enhance an area, in one way or another, 
and bring the public into the process. As the chapter highlights, this is not a 
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straightforward process. Sometimes, residents may not agree with the methods 
and premises of participation, which ironically can lead to stronger engagement, as 
Svartlamon’s and Tempelhof’s cases showed. These types of resistance highlight 
the need for deep-rooted participation strategies that sometimes need to go beyond 
consultation and bring people into the process of formulating the objective. In this 
manner, one may avoid participation being reduced to a depoliticizing machine 
where participation is a mere checklist for proceeding with developments. In such 
cases where, for instance, the local population is assumed not to care, local property 
developers could say that they “attempted” to engage in participatory processes but 
received no feedback. Lack of local anchorage or superficial ways of participation 
can sideline residents, implying that the focus should be on “how to engage” rather 
than ticking off participatory boxes. In this context, thinking about participation in 
terms of where it is located on the participation ladder or diverse and decentralized 
initiatives (Chilvers et al. 2018) can help understand the level of engagement and 
ultimately lead to successful community building. 

Further, while the three European cases present different types of participation, 
the Chinese cases of community building are conducted within and in line with 
national strategies of local inclusion in decision-making processes and regulations. 
The three cases from China also show the variety of participation models within 
one country. They point out that an explicit focus on engaging people can be a 
way forwards to ensure participation, in turn underlining the idea that community 
building can arise from grassroots organizations, but also more formal, state-led 
initiatives. In this sense, public engagement processes are necessary components 
of community building—i.e., shaping the social and material ties that build a local 
community. While who the initiator is may inevitably have an impact on who is 
participating, projects with a more top-down approach may also involve a great 
variety of actors, as shown in the Da-Shi-Lar case. Going forward, finding models of 
community building and participation that are aligned with the best interests of a 
local population could have positive impacts on socially integrative cities globally. 
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Transformative Factors of Post-Industrial 
Urban Spaces in China and Italy 


Badiaa Hamama, Maria Paola Repellino, Jian Liu and Michele Bonino 


1. Introduction 


The transition to a post-industrial society in both China and Italy triggered 
changes to their economic and political systems. This resulted in profound 
transformations that had an enormous influence on the social and physical structure 
of their cities. 

In China, the market-oriented economic reforms of the 1980s sparked radical 
urban transformation and new challenges (Gaubatz 1995; Hsing 2010). The advent of 
new market forces in a realm that was predominantly public during the industrial 
era (Ma and Wu 2005) sparked substantial transitions in community building and 
place making (Hamama et al. 2019). The pre-existing urban spaces, originally 
produced to serve the socialist ideology and industrial production, have been 
transformed to meet the new market mechanisms and standards of the post-reform 
era. This period of radical change was characterized by a desire to boost rapid 
economic growth and transform China’s industrial-based socio-spatial structure. 
It was within this environment of great adjustments that Chinese cities witnessed 
an unprecedented increase in the involvement of real estate industries and market 
forces in the (re)development of urban land, often resulting in the process of growing 
social dissent (Mars and Hornsby 2008) and other associated phenomena, e.g., the 
restructuring of local communities (Hsing 2010), the strengthening of local identity, 
and the rising of cultural and creative industries. 

In parallel, since the 1980s, the post-industrial restructuring in Italy, and more 
generally in Europe, has led to important social and economic changes and the 
widespread cultural renewal of cities. In order to diversify the economy, promote a 
new urban image, and attract international investments, the municipal authorities 
in major European cities encouraged the implementation of cultural policies and 
strategies involving the reuse of existing building stocks (Bianchini and Parkinson 
1993), the adoption of a creative economy (Howkins 2001), and social innovation 
(Florida 2002). The renovation of former industrial sites has become experimental 
fields for the definition of new models of urban development that is able to replace 
or complement its traditional industrial specialization. Starting from these places 
and the active preservation of their physical legacy, local administrations have tried 
to strengthen the relationship between urban space and the renewed social fabric. 

Given the broadness of post-industrial (re)development topic, the complexity 
and diversity of the Chinese and Italian urban contexts, this research is designed in 
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the attempt to address two main questions: (1) How did the two countries approach 
the restructuring of their urban space in the post-industrial period? (2) What 
are the main drivers that influenced the resulting physical and social structure of 
post-industrial cities? 


2. Materials and Methods 


The research draws upon a literature review from the experiences of 
post-industrial urban redevelopment and regeneration in Beijing, Prato and Turin, 
and the analysis of selected case studies in these cities. The aim of the research 
is to provide an overview about the approaches and strategies adopted in the 
regeneration of post-industrial cities in China and Italy, to shed light on the factors 
and mechanisms that mostly influenced the physical and social transformation of their 
urban structure in a transitional period. For the literature review and data collection, 
China National Knowledge and Infrastructure database, the most comprehensive 
and recognized research engine in China, Google Scholar and Web of Science have 
been used. The selection of the case studies is based on the results of the analysis and 
investigation carried out by the authors in the last three years in the framework of the 
Trans-Urban-EU-China project and reported in the deliverable documents of its Work 
Package 1, Community Building and Place Making in Neighborhoods. As will be 
explained in details in the next section, the five selected cases cover a range of issues 
that reflect the complicated task of balancing the physical and social dimensions in 
the process of transformation of urban spaces in post-industrial China and Italy. 

This study is not intended to strictly compare the Chinese and Italian reality, 
which we believe is an arduous task to comprehensively cover within this essay, 
due to the complexity and diversity of the social, economic and spatial factors and 
the mechanisms that contributed to reshape post-industrial cities in both China and 
Italy. However, in the limited space of this article, our attempt is to use the different 
perspectives adopted in the post-industrial period as a benchmark to reflect on the 
experiences of Chinese and Italian cities instead of a systematic comparison between 
the two urban contexts. Although these case studies do not provide a comprehensive 
catalogue of the numerous situations that exist, they highlight several issues that 
transcend the specificity of each context and become part of a debate on a much 
broader contemporary urbanization. The next section, Results, is structured in two 
main parts to analyze the Chinese and the Italian post-industrial environments, 
respectively, the factors and the driving forces behind the regeneration processes of 
their urban spaces. Each part contains an introductory section giving a more nuanced 
analysis of the main dynamics that characterized the transition from an industrial 
to a post-industrial period (first research question); and a more detailed section, 
which adopts case studies to illustrate and focus on the factors that have determined, 
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influenced and shaped the physical and social transformations of post-industrial 
cities (second question). 


3. Results 


3.1. The Restructuring of Chinese Post-Industrial Cities: Readapting the Pre-Existing 
Urban Spaces to Meet the New Market Standards 


As a result of the transition from a planned economy to a market-oriented 
economy in the late 1970s, Chinese cities witnessed a turnaround from “cities of 
production”, typical of the socialist ideology that identified industrialization as 
one of its major goals, to “cities of consumption” in the post-industrial period. 
The abandonment of the socialist ideology of “production first, livelihood second”, 
characterized by strict top-down centralized state power and planned economy 
(Gaubatz 1995; Hsing 2010), and the inauguration of a new era of market-based 
economic reforms had a tangible impact on the Chinese society and the urban 
structure of its cities. Cities started to be viewed as a catalyst for economic growth 
and played an unconventional role in the country’s social and economic development. 
The almost homogeneous urban spaces that were produced after the establishment 
of the People’s Republic of China in 1949 were based on public land ownership 
and dominated by the emblematic danwei system (Gaubatz 1995; Bonino and Pieri 
2015)—a unit of socio-spatial organization of the urban space into self-sufficient work 
units centered primarily on industrial production (Liu 2019). However, following 
the economic reforms, urban China experienced profound shifts, which dramatically 
influenced the production and (re)development of its urban spaces. 

Two important events reshaped Chinese post-industrial cities’ physical and 
social structure: land commodification in the late 1980s and housing marketization 
in the 1990s. Land commodification became one of the salient restructuring tools in 
post-industrial China. Land has become the main financial asset for local governments 
(Hsing 2010). While, during the socialist period, urban spaces were produced mainly 
to serve the industrial production and communist ideology, in the post-reform era 
they were gradually remodeled to follow the market forces. The transition from a 
welfare-based housing system, the rise of a consumerist culture, and the establishment 
of a land and housing market dramatically redefined the Chinese urban structure 
(Wang and Murie 1999). 

In the following sub-sections, the three selected case studies from Beijing, 
the capital city of China, shed light on a range of issues emerged in the 
post-industrial period, such as the (re)development of historical dwellings and 
socialist neighborhoods, with the consequent local conflicts, and the increasing 
focus of Chinese authorities on cultural and creative industries mainly for economic 
growth. In spite of the diversity of the cases, they all share one common characteristic: 
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the result of their (re)development was influenced and challenged by the logic of 
economic profit, which considerably influenced their physical and social structure. 
The case studies are illustrated following their geographical coordinates moving 
from Ju’er Hutong neighborhood that occupies a strategic position to the northeast 
of the Forbidden City, to Jiuxiangiao located between the fourth and fifth ring roads, 
and finally Xiaopu Art Village which occupies the farthest coordinates from the city 
center that is beyond the sixth ring road (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Geographical location of the case studies in the capital city Beijing. Credit: 
© Badiaa Hamama. 


3.1.1. Preserving Identity of Places in the Face of Profit-Oriented Strategies—The 
Ju’er Hutong Case 


The Ju’er Hutong dating to the Yuan dynasty is located to the northeast of the 
Forbidden City in the famous Nanluoguxiang neighborhood, a protected historical 
area of the Old City of Beijing. Like many historical dwellings in the city center in 
the late 1980s, it was in a state of deterioration and decay. In 1989, the Dongcheng 
District (Wu 1999) selected it as an experimental site for renewal after repeated calls 
by many researchers to opt for a “metabolic change rather than total clearance and 
rebuilding” in traditional residential neighborhoods (Rowe and Kan 2014). The 
winning project designed by the architect Wu Liangyong was inspired by the so-called 
“organic” renewal concept. The main goal of this approach was to minimize the 
demolition of existing buildings through the repair of average-quality dwellings and 
the replacement of the dilapidated ones with new courtyard houses, which consisted 
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in borrowing traditional architectural styles and adapting them to accommodate 
the New Siheyuan concept, i.e., new courtyard prototypes mimicking the enclosed 
physical form of traditional neighborhoods (Figure 2). 


Figure 2. View of Ju’er Hutong project after completion. Credit: © School of 
Architecture, Tsinghua University, used with permission. 


The project was widely celebrated by the Beijing Municipal Government as 
a successful example of urban renewal. The success of the Ju’er Hutong was also 
associated with the close collaboration between government authorities, academic 
institutions, and the general public. The implementation of the rehabilitation plan 
was facilitated by a close collaboration between the residents, the designers and 
decision makers (Wu 1999). The housing renewal experiment of Ju’er Hutong project, 
which is only one part of the 8.2 hectare Ju’er Hutong neighborhood, was subdivided 
into four phases of development. Phase one was completed in 1990 and phase two in 
1994 (Wu 1999, Figure 3). The proposed phases three and four were not implemented 
due to “the rising land value, the loss of government subsidies, and the developers’ 
concern about a lack of profit” (Zhang 2016). 

The neighborhood, characterized by an intimate, close relationship between 
indoor and outdoor spaces, was ambitiously designed to improve the residents’ 
living standards and revive traditional community life. In addition, a strong spirit 
of communal identity and sense of belonging was fostered by the soft separation 
and hierarchy between the different spatial scales—public, semi-public, private—and 
reintegration of the urban morphology and space-making system of traditional 
neighborhoods. By adopting this metabolic urban redevelopment process, Wu 
prevented the complete replacement of the 8.2 hectare area at a time when the 
importance of traditional neighborhoods and the need to preserve the identity and 
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spirit of places were suffocated by a priority for economic profit. Nevertheless, the 
outcomes of the project, as explained by the architect Wu Liangyong (Wu 1999), 
have been negatively influenced by the pressure to raise the floor-area ratio (FAR), 
resulting in a far from ideal form. The size of the courtyards has been considerably 
decreased, compared to the classical Beijing’s siheyuan, in order to achieve larger 
private spaces equipped with modern facilities. 

Built almost three decades ago, the Ju’er Hutong project still provides interesting 
evidence of the complicated task of balancing socio-spatial and economic factors in 
many urban (re)development projects in historical neighborhoods in China, where 
strongly interlinked political and economic interests have caused the paralysis, if not 
the failure, of several urban renewal projects. Ambitiously designed to improve the 
residents’ living standards and revive traditional community life, the Ju’er Hutong 
represented an important achievement in face of the many challenges that encountered 
the preservation of historical neighborhoods in post-industrial China, particularly 
due to the increasing land value that is still threatening the most representative 
housing forms of Beijing’s historical urban layout. 
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Figure 3. The phases of development of the entire Ju’er Hutong block and two 
detailed views of the courtyard houses of the completed project. Credit: © 
School of Architecture, Tsinghua University—edited by Badiaa Hamama, used 
with permission. 
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3.1.2. Grassroots Mobilization and Its Role in Reversing an Exclusively Top-Down 
Urban (Re)Development Plan—Jiuxiangiao Residential District 


Located in the north-eastern part of Beijing, Chaoyang district, Jiuxiangiao 
underwent a strenuous up-down period of urban redevelopment, which is still today 
at the center of negotiations and debates. Representing a typical danwei or work 
unit compound, Jiuxianqiao was built in the 1950s during the socialist period as 
the first center for the electronics industry. As all the work units of the industrial 
period, Jiuxianqiao was a self-contained urban unit combining workplace, residences, 
public services and facilities. Due to the radical changes occurred in the transition 
to the post-industrial period, Jiuxianqiao area experienced significant social and 
spatial transformations. In the new fast changing post-industrial environment, the 
work-units, representing the fundamental socio-spatial urban parcel of the socialist 
Chinese city, had gradually declined. As a consequence of the shift from housing 
as a welfare good to housing as a commodity product in the late 1990s and the 
necessity to redevelop urban land for more profit and rapid growth, the physical 
environment of Jiuxiangiao’s former factories was upgraded and developed into 
profitable high-quality residences and offices, while the low-quality dilapidated 
housing left from the socialist period remained untouched (Figure 4). Following 
the development of new commercial housing, the original residents started their 
protests demanding for better living conditions (He 2010). Resistance and pressure 
exercised by the local communities resulted in an inverted perspective of community 
engagement in a predominantly top-down system (ibid.). 

Effectively, the redevelopment plan of Jiuxianqiao, launched in 2004 by Beijing 
Municipal Government and Chaoyang District Government in partnership with 
private developers, was based on a top-down strategy that did not take into 
account the inclusion of the local communities in the decision-making process. 
After long negotiations, the local government and private developers decided to 
(re)develop Jiuxianqiao into high-quality and affordable housing with public facilities. 
Nonetheless, in 2008, the variation of the conditions for the urban regeneration plan 
to the detriment of the residents, particularly the reduction of the compensation 
packages, resulted in a stronger wave of discontent and protests amongst the 
dissatisfied local residents. To maintain the stability of the area and avoid the 
escalation of social conflicts, the local government was forced to organize a public 
vote to include the local community in the negotiation process for compensations 
(Zhang et al. 2016). The negative results of the vote led to the suspension of the 
redevelopment project and withdrawal of the chief private developer. 
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Figure 4. Satellite map with the typology of residential blocks composing Jiuxiangiao 
area. Credit: © Google Earth, 2020; illustrated by Badiaa Hamama. 


In 2010, Chaoyang District Government decided to resume the redevelopment 
project adopting a more “transparent” compensation process, which consisted 
in the agreement that redevelopment could proceed only in those blocks, which 
compensation rates had been voted in favor by more than 90% of the local residents 
(ibid). These important grassroots mobilizations allowed the residents to potentially 
stand against colluding parties, acquiring the important role of being part of the 
decision-making process (Zhang 2002) and the negotiation for compensations. To 
date, and according to the author’s last investigation, only the blocks A, B and C 
had been renovated (see Figure 4 above), while the remaining high-density socialist 
blocks, the legacy of an industrial era, are still in the throes of an ongoing negotiation 
process witnessing the challenges to balance both economic and social factors in the 
process of physical transformation of pre-existing urban spaces in post-industrial 
China (Figure 5). 
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Figure 5. Jiuxiangiao’s traditional neighborhoods in contrast with the new 
commercial high-rise developments in the background. Credit: © Badiaa 
Hamama, 2018. 


3.1.3. From a Village Dedicated to Agriculture to a Global Center for Contemporary 
Art—The Case of Xiaopu Art Village 


Different from the urban reality of Ju’er Hutong and Jiuxiangiao, Xiaopu Art 
Village, headquarter of Songzhuang town in Tongzhou District located in the eastern 
suburbs of Beijing, is a demonstrative case of China’s increasing interest in the 
urbanization of suburban areas and the promotion of culture and creative industries 
in post-industrial period. This case, among others in China, witnesses the process 
of a rapid physical and social transformation from a village initially intended to be 
an independent and organic center of art away from the government spotlight, to a 
catalyst for economic growth with a strong government intervention and control. It 
was not until the year 2000 that Chinese authorities started to promote culture and 
creative industries in an attempt to revitalize the economy and promote Chinese 
culture (Kean 2007). In the early 1990s artists’ communities were continuously 
persecuted and displaced due to various reasons in the country. Yuanmingyuan 
Village, one of the earliest artists’ villages established in the mid-eighties by a 
community of artists in Beijing was demolished in 1995 and its artists evicted to make 
way for the development of a villa project. 
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The displaced community of artists identified Xiaopu Village as their new ideal 
headquarter because it offered big, available, cheap-to-rent space, the relatively more 
relaxed atmosphere of rural areas, and was close to the city (Wang 2010). However, 
even before the new community of artists could be integrated their arrival in Xiaopu 
village was seen as a threat to public safety. In 1997, Tongzhou listed Xiaopu as one 
of the most dangerous public security hotspots in the district (ibid). Nevertheless, 
due to the State’s growing interest in the creative industry, the activities of the new 
community of artists were soon considered as a source of revenue and economic 
revitalization. Xiaopu village, originally dedicated to agriculture, entered a process of 
spatial and social transformation into a national and global center for contemporary 
art by the local authorities of Songzhuang town in 2006 (Ren and Sun 2012). The 
local government’s plan was to increase revenue through alternative land use, which 
resulted consequently in converting land from collective ownership of the villagers 
to public ownership under the direct control of the town government (Zhang 2014, 
Figure 6). 

The origins of Xiaopu art village were rooted in a desire to create an autonomous 
community of artists and form an independent space for creativity and a certain 
lifestyle. Notwithstanding, its rapid institutionalization, commercialization and 
urbanization transformed the village from a self-governed artists’ community 
into an officially recognized art establishment and economic growth engine. The 
unsustainable development approaches that transformed Xiaopu village from a 
forgotten and underdeveloped suburban area into an industrial cluster, meant 
primarily for economic gain, led to the displacement of several pioneer artists due to 
the pressure of urban development and the considerable rise in renting prices (Zhang 
2014). It also caused the urbanization of local villagers following the transformation 
of their vocation from farmers to the staff of art and service activities (Figure 7). 
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Figure 6. Satellite maps showing the rapid transformation of Xiaopu village. Credit: 
© Google Earth, 2020; illustrated by Badiaa Hamama. 
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Figure 7. A villager on his moped looking at a construction site in Xiaopu village. 
Credit: © Liu Jian, 2012. Used with permission. 


3.2. The Restructuring of Italian Post-Industrial Cities: Adaptive Reuse Strategies to Design 
a New Image of the City 


In recent decades, the process of deindustrialization or production change, 
which has affected Italian and other European cities with a long industrial tradition, 
has generated strong repercussions on various manufacturing sectors, with negative 
impacts in socio-economic terms. The advent of the post-industrial transition phase 
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led city leaders and decision makers to agree that industrial cities could only recover 
if they promoted new lifestyles and sustainable working models in order to achieve 
new economic competitiveness and urban quality. In this context, urban policies 
and strategies recognize obsolete manufacturing sites as the most suitable place to 
land new urban visions, combining the legacy of the past with the desire for a new 
sustainable and socially integrative environment. 

Culture and creativity played a crucial role in the transition to a post-industrial 
economy. They stimulated economic and urban growth, not only as a way to attract 
investments, but also as an effective tool to spark urban regeneration and economic 
and social innovation (Bianchini and Parkinson 1993). This process was backed by 
cultural policies that triggered competition between cities based on investments in 
cultural and creative industries and led to the formation of cultural districts. This 
topic was extensively debated and tested not only in Italy due to the typical district 
model of its productive fabric (e.g., the city of Prato, the “exemplary case of Italy of 
districts” (Becattini 2000), discussed below), but also in the scientific literature in the 
Western world and in China (e.g., the case of Xiaopu Art Village, discussed before). 

This sparked growing interest in adaptive reuse design strategies to actively 
preserve physical and cultural heritage as well as disused buildings and industrial 
sites (Carter 2016; Wong 2016; Baum and Christiaanse 2012; Brooker and Stone 2004). 
Authorities and government agencies in several countries, not only in Europe, were 
fully aware of the impact of this transformation strategy. As a result, they promoted 
practices involving the adaptive reuse of existing buildings as a pragmatic tool in 
their urban programs. The goal was to foster the recycled use of land resources, the 
creation of a new city image, sustainable development, and to strengthen the sense 
of local identity of their communities. The growing number of design experiences in 
different contexts demonstrates the widespread use of this transformation strategy 
(obviously with some basic differences dictated by local conditions) due to the fact it 
triggers real estate valorization strategies by reinventing important urban areas. 

Recycled industrial spaces are seen as potential resources to gradually increase 
infrastructure and services in the urban fabric and build a new alliance between the 
territory and different local societies (Ciorra and Marini 2011; Russo 1998; Secchi and 
Boeri 1990). The complexity of regeneration processes, the difficulty of adapting large 
unused spaces to the new socio-economic needs in old cities, and the long time frame 
needed for the municipal administration to actively involve communities determine 
a heterogeneous range of outcomes, as emerges from the case studies in the cities of 
Prato and Turin, illustrated in the following sub-sections. In the Macrolotto 0 area in 
Prato, the re-use of former industrial structures in other manufacturing sectors or 
the vast panorama of cultural and creative industries proved to be an effective lever 
for engaging local stakeholders in the processes and procedures of cooperatively 
designing solutions. Within the rhetoric of reuse as new cultural and leisure spaces, 
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the “softer” approach experimented in Turin shows how the design results can 
effectively modify the pre-existing state of a site with minimal interventions but 
able to strengthen its historical and cultural values. Despite the different modes of 
intervention presented below, the main objective remains to protect and readapt 
physical heritage. In turn, this will preserve the historical and cultural memory of 
the city and its communities and ensure the long-term sustainable use of the building 
stock, often very different to the original. 


3.2.1. A Public Participation and Co-Design Process to Achieve Social-Sustainable 
Integration—The Case of Macrolotto Creative District in Prato 


In the second half of the twentieth century, a group of small and medium-sized 
enterprises (SMEs) in the textile sector in Prato created one of the major industrial 
districts in central Italy. In the past twenty years however, the district has witnessed 
important economic changes. Since the 1990s, the new industrial sector of the 
so-called pronto moda (apparel industry) has risen to 25% of local GDP (Lombardi and 
Sforzi 2016). The growth of this industry is closely linked not only to the Chinese 
community in Prato (the third largest in Europe), but also to transnational Chinese 
networks across Europe (Lan and Zhu 2014). The new community developed a new 
production model by reusing abandoned structures in the so-called Macrolotti areas, 
as called by the urban planner Bernardo Secchi in 1996, during the drafting of the 
City’s Masterplan. In particular, the consolidated urban area spreading westward 
from the old city walls has been called Macrolotto 0 (Figure 8). 

Macrolotto 0 was once the driving force behind the former industrial district of 
Prato but later became a predominantly Chinese neighborhood. However, over the 
years, complex relations between Italian and Chinese communities triggered growing 
social tensions (Lan 2015), as immigration was considered by local population as the 
main reason for the district decay (Nielsen et al. 2012). The Municipality of Prato 
decided to encourage a socially integrative transition in one of the most important 
neighborhoods for the future of the city, both in terms of its location and historical 
role. It resolved to include a public participation and co-design process, called 
Prato al Futuro (Prato looks to the future), in the draft of its new Operational Plan 
(urban development plan) adopted in September 2018. This planning tool was 
meant to collect and systematize what was to be included in the plans: projects, 
process interventions, and the outcome of the participatory process already activated 
by the local administration. During four months, from September to December 
2017, the participatory process involved an extensive program of activities: from 
meetings with citizens to workshops for designers and professionals, as well as more 
recreational initiatives actively involving all citizens. The new Operational Plan 
integrates experience and expertise, addressing issues such as public space, reuse, 
ecology and the circular economy as a driver for change. 
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Figure 8. Macrolotto 0 area, Prato, Italy. Credit: © City of Prato 2019, used 
with permission. 


As part of the overall framework of Prato al Futuro, the urban strategy redesigned 
Macrolotto 0 as a creative district by using culture and creativity as tools to generate 
social inclusion between the Italian and Chinese communities. In the last few years, 
there has been an increase in initiatives involving active citizenship and specific 
transformation. One such initiative is the Piazza dell’Immaginario organized by 
Dryphoto Contemporary Art (2014, recently dismantled). In addition, numerous 
creative industries and local associations have slowly relocated to this neighborhood 
(Artforms, [chi-na], Circuito Urbano Temporaneo (CUT) - Temporary Urban Circuit, 
Kinkaleri_spazioK, Lottozero, Studio MDT, Sixteen, and Studio Court 17). The 
municipal government also developed a more ambitious project, called Macrolotto 
Creative District (2018) (Figure 9). 

Covering an area of 44 hectares, its focus is the role of public space as the “urban 
backbone” of the regeneration and place making strategy. The project includes: the 
creation of a big new square; the transformation of former industrial structures in 
new spaces for aggregation and sociality; a metropolitan market; a media library; 
co-working spaces; sustainable mobility interventions such as the creation of a 30 
km/h area; pedestrian and cycle paths. The result is a network of public and private 
spaces and welfare services, diffuse and connected to existing paths and structures, 
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forming a spatial continuum that renews the dense city and extends into the open 
spaces. The core strength of the creative district is the combination of urban life, 
social inclusion, and quality standards which together create a vibrant urban niche. 
As a result, many interventions focus on the relationship between the new creative 
community and the immediate neighborhood as a way to support social cohesion 
and dynamic activities. 


Figure 9. Macrolotto Creative District, Prato, Italy. Credit: © City of Prato 2020, 
used with permission. 


3.2.2. The “Adaptive Reuse” Strategy to Create New Urban Centralities and Enhance 
Socio-Spatial Identity—The Turin Approach 


In recent decades, the city of Turin has been undergoing a process of transition 
towards the definition of an urban development model able to complement its 
traditional industrial specialization. Up until the eighties, the automobile industry 
was the driving force behind the economies of the city and the lifestyle of its citizens, 
fueling its image as the most important company town in Italy. From the fifties 
onwards, wave after wave of domestic migration towards the city, especially from the 
southern regions of the country, has transformed its social and urban structure. After 
each difficult crisis in the automobile industry, the city tried to project new images: 
initially in the nineties with urban renewal projects, then with the Olympic city (in 
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the frame of XX Winter Games Torino 2006), and finally by launching a “smart”, 
tourist-oriented and University city. 

Compared to other situations in Italy, Turin’s adaptive reuse of the spaces left by 
its industrial legacy reveals its unusual, “soft” approach. Rather than enlarging the 
city, the refurbished sites become part of its mainstream activities: selective addition 
and substitution interventions transforming the urban fabric thanks to “re-sewing” 
processes that create new, dense and vital urban centralities (Vassallo 2017). The 
goal is to preserve and reactivate the city’s tangible and intangible heritage since 
the latter fosters community building and local identity. Different forms of such 
“re-sewing” process exist in the city (Vassallo 2017): renovation of former factories 
(e.g., the Lingotto, a former FIAT factory); renewal of the urban fabric (e.g., the Spina 
3 urban area); and urban regeneration projects to reintroduce industrial production 
in disused spaces (e.g., Mirafiori, a former FIAT factory). Regeneration is an effective 
way to re-employ available structures, but above all, it compacts the city by reducing 
the consumption of space, time and energy. Parco Dora in Spina 3 (Figure 10), for 
example, provides a new understanding of inner urban landscapes and reflects the 
current transition taking place in society. 

The new park was created by converting 37 hectares of a former industrial 
complex located in a strategic redevelopment area called Spina 3. The factories, active 
until the nineties, used the Dora river for their manufacturing processes. Parco Dora 
is an emblematic example of preservation of iconic structures, charged with symbolic 
values and re-functionalized as a large flexible infrastructure to service the local 
community. The goal of the project by Latz+Partner and others (2004-2012) was to 
incorporate and enhance the identity of each of the five zones in the park in order to 
enrich the park experience. Visitors can use the network of pedestrian paths, bridges, 
steps and ramps that connect the various areas and surrounding neighborhoods and 
run past several ruins partially covered by vegetation (Bullivant 2008). An open 
community program is also held in the park, with sports, cultural, temporary and 
international events. The industrial skeletons are thus transformed into an immense 
stage set for the public life of the city. The Parco Dora intervention demonstrated that 
the crucial factors required to create “well-being” for urban communities are quality 
physical space and the relationship between the design of the built environment and 
urban lifestyles. 
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Figure 10. Parco Dora, Torino, Italy. Credit: © Latz+Partner 2012, used with permission. 
4, Discussion and Conclusions 


The transition from an industrial environment to a post-industrial 
(re)development era in both China and Italy has been driven by a multitude of 
complex dynamics at the economic, social and spatial levels. In this manuscript, 
the authors attempted to focus particularly on the factors and the main events that 
have influenced the physical and social transformation of cities in a climate of rapid 
change and new expectations. With the help of case studies, we shed light on some 
of the transformative strategies and challenges of post-industrial restructuring in 
both the Chinese and Italian contexts. 

In China, two important events have reshaped the socio-spatial structure of 
its cities: land and housing marketization, respectively, in the late 1980s and 1990s 
under the circumstance of rapid urbanization. The flourishing new market forces 
and fast growth of the real estate industry set off an unprecedented competition for 
urban land. In most cases, it caused the demolition of millions of square meters 
of traditional residential districts and old neighborhoods (chiefly located in city 
centers) to make room for more profitable modern high-rise buildings (Hsing 2010). 
In Beijing, several policies have been implemented to encourage tertiary industries 
and thereby transform urban industrial infrastructures. The city center, occupied 
mainly by typical low-rise traditional courtyard houses, became a hotbed for real 
estate development projects, causing irreversible damage to the city’s socio-spatial 
structure and identity (Abramson 2001). The nonstop wave of demolitions triggered 
fierce debates amongst architects and urban planners calling for the protection of 
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traditional neighborhoods. Several projects were rebuilt based on the philosophy 
of “repair the old and make it look old” (1& IH 41 IH—xiu jiu ru jiu); nevertheless, 


this redevelopment approach often involved the demolition of traditional urban 
structures and the construction of new urban development (Lu 1997), with a few 
exceptions, such as the case of Ju’er Hutong, where architect Wu adopted the concept 
of organic renewal, trying to maintain as much as possible of the historical dwellings. 

Similar to the approach of “organic renewal”, experimented in Beijing, is 
the process of “re-sewing” tested in the city of Turin, which demonstrated how 
design results can effectively modify the pre-existing state of a site with minimal 
interventions but capable of reinforcing its historical and cultural values. Just as in 
China, in Italy, the process of de-industrialization and the changes in the modes of 
production have triggered a profound re-articulation of the relationship between 
economy, territory and society. In this transitional phase, cities contributed to the 
promotion of new lifestyles and sustainable development models to achieve a new 
economic competitiveness and a higher quality of urban environment. In this context, 
municipal authorities promoted, on the one hand, the implementation of policies 
and strategies focused on culture and creativity and, on the other hand, territorial 
marketing operations that exploit the renovation of obsolete industrial structures to 
define a new image of the city. Consequently, urban regeneration and the reuse of 
existing building stock has become one of the most debated topics. 

Aside the different terminologies, e.g., organic renewal, adaptive reuse, 
re-sewing, and (re)development strategies etc., what emerged in both China and 
Italy is a new sensitivity towards the practices of preservation and reinvention of the 
pre-existing industrial urban fabric, in an attempt to protect the physical heritage and 
the identity of urban spaces, as well as an alternative tendency to engage the local 
communities as an integral part of the decision-making process. Civic engagement 
proved to be an essential prerequisite for the implementation of the plans of urban 
regeneration as shown in the Ju’er Hutong project and Jiuxianqiao, even if in the 
latter case community participation was triggered by grassroots mobilization. In Italy, 
the case of Macrolotto Creative District shows how virtuous processes and practices, 
ascribable to the creative and cultural economy, are even more effective in terms of 
social integration when they involve the local community in the co-design of spaces. 
Both in China and Italy, cultural and creative industries started to play a vital role in 
the reinvention of post-industrial cities and economic regeneration. Adaptive reuse 
of existing industrial structures for new functions better designed to meet the needs 
of a contemporary environment and the recycling of abandoned production sites, 
as in the cases of Prato and Turin, became a widespread transformation strategy in 
Italy. In China, cultural and creative industries, as demonstrated through the case of 
Xiaopu Art Village, had been pointed as a driver for economic growth and urban 
development in the peripheral zones. Nevertheless, the emergence of independent 
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and organic art villages in the suburban areas by autonomous communities of artists 
had been later institutionalized through top-down government interventions, which 
finally resulted in the displacement of the pioneer artists due to an increase in real 
estate prices. 

Generally, the Chinese post-industrial (re)development processes have been 
shaped by an overemphasis on economic growth and on top-down interventions 
over community building and social integration. However, lately perspectives 
are changing and alternative approaches to urban (re)development, with more 
social inclusion, thanks also to grassroots mobilization, are in the making in the 
Chinese urban context. Regardless, more effort, political will, and people-centered 
approaches are needed to better tackle the socio-spatial consequence of urban and 
rural redevelopment, protecting and guaranteeing the interests of the most vulnerable. 

The Chinese and Italian post-industrial experiences were undoubtedly shaped by 
different driving forces at the economic, social and spatial levels, and adopted various 
approaches and strategies to tackle the new challenges. However, it emerges that 
the two realities identified some factors as essential for a successful and sustainable 
transformation of the urban spaces: the preservation of the physical heritage and 
identity of a place and the involvement of local communities. Nevertheless, achieving 
socially integrative cities is still an arduous task in both China and Italy. The following 
recommendations are valid for both urban contexts as driving elements for future 
interventions: assure more active participation and civic engagement focusing on 
co-design processes to better address the needs of the local communities and preserve 
the specific features of places; involve the public through community events, cultural 
and artistic festivals, local markets, etc.; make the construction of public support the 
key factor for the (re)development of urban and rural areas. From the point of view 
of policy makers, it is important to give a relevant role to urban adaptive reuse in 
the general vision of a city, because of the possibility of citizens’ deep involvement, 
temporary and quick measurable results. 
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Looking at Socially Integrative Cities 
through the Educating City: The Example of 
Educational Museums in Europe and China 


Fabrizio d’Aniello, Zhuqing Xu, Elisabetta Patrizi and Stefano Polenta 


1. Introduction: The Educating City 


The concept of the educating city is particularly functional to the Trans-Urban 
EU-China project, to the transition to socially integrated cities and to the pedagogical 
objectives that this transition suggests. The construction of a socially integrative city 
(inclusive, cohesive and livable) also depends on the efforts made to enhance the 
strengthening of the sense of community by means of a proactive education capable of 
developing a socio-cultural dimension and social capital, as highlighted in Chapter 2 
of this book and underlined by Miiller et al. (2019). The beating heart of the concept of 
the educating city refers indeed to the ability of the city to become an educating (and 
self-educating) “community” and a place of significant social relationships, aimed at 
harmonizing different people and behaviors and stimulating mutual recognition and 
respect, symbolic identification, expression and integration of cultures and social 
inclusion (see Bertolini 1989; Borello 1989; Borja 1998; Perucca 2007; as well as the 
publications edited by the International Association of Educating Cities—IAEC: 
Bauman 2008; del Pozo 2008; Lipovetsky 2017; Tarabini 2017). In short, thanks to the 
educating city/community, we can better understand the role of “education” and 
community educational networks in sustainable urban development, their influence 
in strengthening the social fabric and their importance in promoting social harmony 
and unity. 

Given the above, an educating city is a city that is capable of involving its 
inhabitants in educationally relevant interactive dynamics and in a continuous learning 
and educational process, transversal to all ages of life (Fernando and Morell 1990; 
Bosch 2008). This involvement allows individuals to grow, expanding their opportunities 
for improvement and increasing their possibilities of achieving self-realization objectives. 
At the same time, it allows the city itself to develop its own evolutionary potential, taking 
advantage of the activated educational-relational paths and widespread accessibility 
to learning (Piazza 2013; Angori 2016). It is therefore a win-win situation, in which 
the positive implications for both parties not only relate to the demands for economic 
progress in general, but also to those for humanization, aiming at the full maturation of 
people. In this perspective, the educating city integrates school and university education, 
extending and enhancing its educational, cultural and informational offer; it harmonizes 
different educational and training actors and institutions of the territory; and it places 
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a high value on the non-formal and informal dimension of “education” and learning. 
Furthermore, it makes a pedagogical reflection on its own spaces, with the objective of 
designing or making them available in order to satisfy the educational and relational 
needs of citizens (Frabboni 1990, 2006; Trilla Bernet 2005; Bosch 2008; Llop Torné 2009). 

The aforementioned purposes were clearly highlighted at the time when the 
educating city became a prominent topic within the pedagogical landscape, referring, 
for example, both to the hypothesis of building an integrated educational system, 
aimed at making the city a great “educational laboratory” (Frabboni 1991, p. 35), 
and to a necessary alliance between pedagogy, urban planning and architecture 
(Gennari 1989), starting from the conscious need to assign educational meaning also 
to the “signs” that constitute the “urban texts” (Gennari 1995). 

The current international notion of the educating city still embodies these 
purposes. However, the reference paradigm has changed over the last thirty years 
(from lifelong education to lifelong learning), in favor of a prevailing attention to 
economic outcomes of educational processes and of a substantially efficiency-based 
view of learning (Barros 2013). Furthermore, the terminology has also changed, to 
the extent that our original expression is now accompanied by the concept of the 
learning city (Longworth 2006). However, the number of contributions calling for 
the return to purely educational origins, for a dissociation of the learning city from 
such a limited perspective, and for the resurrection of an ethical and humanistic 
approach to learning (Osborne et al. 2013), which would continue to represent the 
city as a privileged place of encounter between educational concerns and democratic 
instances of human development (UNESCO 2014), is not negligible. In this respect, 
we cannot but think of Dewey (1940) and the relationship between education and 
democracy based on the concept of “community education”; and, even before 
Dewey, of the Greek “polis”, where the “paideia” consisted basically in the rulers’ 
capability to use education to form responsible individuals, able to provide for 
their own prosperity and to ensure the democratic prosperity of the community 
(Ortega Esteban 1990; Trilla Bernet 2005; Angori 2016). 

The democratic yearning, therefore, has not vanished with the learning city, 
especially when the emphasis is placed on the beneficial effects of learning on the 
promotion of active citizenship, increasing participation in political and social life, 
personal and community well-being, social cohesion and the ability to react to sudden 
global changes (Longworth and Osborne 2010). In addition, it is particularly evident 
when the fulcrum of a learning city is identified in learning as an expression of a 
shared culture (Piazza 2015). Once again in line with Dewey (1916), the actualization 
of each person’s potential (education as ex ducere), conceived as the ultimate meaning 
of democracy, is closely related to social efficiency determined by the possibility of 
cultivating values together through education, i.e., of structuring a shared culture 
from the bottom. However, if the literature on learning cities tries to rebalance 
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the relationships at stake, the educating city has never lost its democratic input, 
remaining faithful to its genetic matrix, dating back to the 1970s: the paradigm of 
lifelong education (Meirieu 2008). Through the concepts of “educating community” 
or “cité educative” (UNESCO 1972), this paradigm does not revolve primarily 
around economic goals, but it rather aims to nourish people’s critical and creative 
thinking, support the coexistence of differences and counter any form of alienation 
of the human potential through the total education of all and, for these reasons, it 
presents an explicit democratic dimension (Mencarelli 1964; Lengrand 1965, 1970; 
Lorenzetto 1976; Cropley 1979; Suchodolski 1992; Schwartz et al. 2009). This is why, 
in this paper, in order to mark a pedagogical distance from the functionalist drifts of 
the lifelong learning paradigm, we will continue to prefer and use the term educating 
city, embracing the genuinely educational and democratic spirit that animates the 
guiding idea of lifelong education. 

With this, we do not want to state that the economic objectives must be excluded 
from the educating city, but that the community dimension (cum munus) should be 
the prevailing one: economic competition needs an educational perspective which 
places the participatory and relational sphere at the center, in order not to reduce the 
infinite potential of every human being to become an “economic agent”, generating 
conflict between persons and peoples. Comparison and mutual understanding 
contribute, in fact, to the creation of richer personalities and a more integrated “social 
being”, without mortifying everyone’s differences and peculiarities. 

Methodologically, the article adopts a critical-argumentative approach and 
examines two cases of educational museums (one in China and one in Europe), in which 
the typical ideal of the educating city has declined from two different perspectives: 
the first one being more linked to the participatory dimension of knowledge (Europe); 
the other one being more linked to the dissemination of knowledge as a strategic 
element of the “learning society” (China). These different instances can and must find 
an integration, as will be explored in the conclusions. 


2. The Educational Vocation of Museums in Europe: The Example of School and 
Education Museums 


We have seen how the prospect of an educating city intends to relaunch the 
city as a living space, with the expression of a community capable of experiencing 
itself as an active citizenship, which feeds its desire to know and communicate. 
If this is true, then it appears important to identify those poles of interest which 
allow expressing the educational potential of the city. In particular, we should 
enhance those institutions which, like museums, represent the collective memory of 
a community and can offer non-formal learning opportunities capable of reducing 
inequalities and reaching every social class in a welcoming and inclusive way 
(Gallina 2004). In this direction, museums can represent important places to foster 
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proactive education policies, to preserve cultural heritage and to foster social capital, 
i.e., to find out some strategic factors for a socially integrative city (Müller et al. 2019). 

In recent years, museums have changed their role. For a long time, museums have 
been perceived and conceived as places of conservation for privileged people. This 
view began to change around the 1970s and 1980s thanks to the Nouvelle Museologie 
movement. As it is well known, this movement, born in France and which soon 
spread throughout Europe and beyond, had the intention of eliminating the distance 
between museums and their users, investing museums with a key role in promoting 
the cultural and also economic development of a territory. In this way, museums 
became spaces for everyone without any kind of social or cultural distinction, places of 
cultural democratization and dynamic and interactive spaces capable of encouraging 
the emancipation of a community and the ability of its inhabitants to recognize 
themselves around a common heritage of knowledge and values as integral parts 
of their own collective identity (Maure 1996). This qualitative leap was theorized at 
the beginning of the seventies through the concept of the ecomuseum or community 
museum and gradually allowed shifting the attention of experts from the objects 
preserved in a museum to the experience that it allows to live (de Varine 2005; 
Beruglia et al. 2004). In this way, museums moved from the traditional passive function 
of preserving and displaying collections to that of presenting activities for visitors, 
capable of establishing new relationships between the user, the museum’s heritage 
and their socio-cultural environment. Very interesting examples of this museological 
conception are the community museums of Mexico. These museums were instituted in 
the seventies and are considered living museums because their heritage is the result of a 
long process of dissemination, research and organization carried out by the members of 
the communities with the support of institutional advisors. Therefore, these community 
museums were conceived as a “meeting point» which «bring together the genuine 
concerns of the rural, urban, indigenous and racially-mixed communities of Mexico” 
(Yanes 2010, p. 25). 

It cannot be denied that, in terms of results, there is still a lot to do to ensure that 
museums are conceived and perceived as places of everyone for everyone; however, 
we should recognize the Nouvelle Muséologie movement’s merit of having opened 
a breach, capable of having people look at museums with “new eyes”, including 
among their tasks also the educational one (Somoza Rodriguez 2013). Even today, 
there are “antiquated museums”, which favor the conservative role and present 
themselves as temples reserved for a few selected people, but we must also observe 
the growth in the number of new-generation museums (recently founded or that 
have decided to change their vocation), which invest in education and aim to create 
increasingly dense and direct communication channels with the surrounding context 
(Hooper-Greenhill 2007). 
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Among the new-generation museums with a distinctly educational vocation, we 
can certainly include school and education museums. The heritage preserved in these 
museums is very different from that contained in other types of more widespread and 
well-known museums, such as art museums, as it has no market or esthetic value, but 
its value is contained in the complexity and richness of the social relations it evokes, 
all referable to the variegated world of educational relationships. These are museums 
that often arise from a private initiative of a voluntary nature or that take shape within 
university departments through the involvement of small groups of professors of 
history of education. To a lesser extent, these museums are set up with public funds, 
as part of a cultural or educational institution (Somoza Rodriguez 2013, pp. 152-53). 

In order to follow the first traces of these museums, we must go back to the 1970s 
and 1980s, when the international movement of new educational museums spread to 
the countries of Northern and Central Europe, in the wake of Nouvelle Muséologie. The 
movement wanted to distance itself from the museum pedagogy of the nineteenth 
century, proposing a new type of museum, intended to enhance the historical 
educational heritage preserved in it (Carrefio 2008). 

When we speak of historical-educational heritage, we refer to a wide and varied 
typology of goods, which includes not only books and archival materials, but also 
material goods (e.g., school aids, school furniture elements, school buildings) and 
intangible goods (such as school-use costumes, values and practices). The lowest 
common denominator of these very different goods is the fact that they have been 
used and created for educational purposes (Meda 2013). Given their particular nature, 
school and education museums should be privileged places of interest for any city 
that aspires to be an educational city precisely because—if accompanied by adequate 
educational strategies—they allow users to evoke and relive an experience that unites 
many people regardless of age, gender and social status differences, i.e., a school. 

In this regard, it may be useful to note that, even if we tend to speak about 
school and education museums as a single category, it should be specified that school 
museums retain assets preferentially linked to the school, while museums of education 
represent educational processes, which can also be carried out by other educational 
institutions. In addition, there are many different typologies of museums which aim to 
preserve and enhance the historical-educational heritage, such as childhood museums, 
museum schools, classroom museums, educational and/or scholastic museums and 
demo-ethno-anthropological museums, which often host reconstructions of ancient 
classrooms as evidence of one of the many facets of local culture. 

Currently, school and education museums and related ones are well present 
in Europe; in fact, there are over 60 museums of this kind in Italy, 60 in Germany, 
41 in France and 26 in Spain (Meda 2013, p. 512). At present, not all museums of 
historical-educational interest have proposed educational proposals. Many museums 
limit themselves to offering only conservation activities and guided tours conducted 
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by a few volunteers. In addition, in many school and education museums, there are 
reconstructions of classrooms of different periods, one next to the other, each one 
with its typical school aids, in a kind of linear and peaceful representation of the 
educational processes, which are far away from the real modality of education 
in the past (Yanes 2010; Somoza Rodriguez 2013). Nonetheless, we all know that 
the resources that these museums can express at an educational level are almost 
unlimited precisely because the educational aspect is connoted in their genetic 
heritage. Therefore, these museums have all the characteristics to qualify as places 
of meeting and comparison, capable of raising questions about social identities and 
differences of the most recent and more distant educational pasts (Brunelli 2018). 

There are many projects which show the educational potentialities of school and 
education museums as factors of a socially integrative city and spaces for exchange of 
knowledge and the collectivization of learning (Ascenzi and Patrizi 2014, pp. 687-89). 
For example, we can recall the experience promoted by CEINCE (Centro Internacional 
de la Cultura Escolar) in Berlanga de Duero in 2009, in collaboration with the team 
of an association of family members of Alzheimer’s patients in Soria (psychologists, 
doctors, therapists, social workers), during which activities were carried out to 
stimulate the memory residues of a group of Alzheimer’s patients through sounds, 
images and objects related to their scholastic past. The educational context was 
recreated in the museum spaces of CEINCE and was structured starting from the 
materials preserved in it. The results obtained were appreciable both for individuals, 
who showed sensitive signs of recovering memories of their past, and for all the 
people involved in this experience, who were able to share their school memories in 
an intense moment of socialization (Escolano 2010). 

This is just one of the many paths of enhancement of the heritage preserved 
in the school and education museums, which shows the real “profit” that can be 
obtained from cultural heritage in general, a profit far more important than the 
economic one because it affects the well-being of a community, activating channels 
which allow reaching even the weakest people. This example also shows how the 
task of the various social actors that animate a city, in particular the institutional 
ones, is to create the conditions for promoting the well-being of citizens, solidarity 
coexistence and active participation, moving from the cultural capital available 
to the community. In this way, we can achieve the deepest sense of “civitas” as 
an aggregation of citizens who contribute to mutual growth through projects and 
actions, which enhance the potential of the city as an educating community, which 
allows every citizen (regardless of age and level of learning) to perceive themselves 
as a learner, i.e., as a person capable of generating new knowledge and appreciating 
its benefits (Gennari 1995). If a community manages to work in this direction, 
discovering day after day that learning is not an individual but a collective fact and 
that “learning to learn” is the real capital of a city and the keystone of an effective 
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social integration, then we can confirm that the community has taken the main road 
of the educating city. 


3. Creating More Inclusive Learning Spaces in China: Science and Technology 
Museums in China 


Educational processes play an important role in socially integrative cities. Learning 
spaces such as museums can be treated as a part of the education function of educating 
cities. These were the focal points of the analysis conducted with respect to school 
and education museums in Europe. There is no research on these museums in China. 
However, there are other types of educational museums, i.e., science and technology 
museums, that can be considered as expressions of the philosophy of an educating city 
and, therefore, as tools for achieving social integration and inclusion. 

The easier it is to access knowledge, the more you can participate in the inclusive 
society construction process, especially for the kids and people living in countries. 
In China, this kind of effort seems more important because of the serious regional 
development gap. Since the reform and opening in 1978, the eastern region benefited 
from policy preferences and market forces and entered a fast development tunnel. 
The share of the national GDP of the eastern region increased from 40% to 50% in 
two decades (Li and Huang 2020, p. 78). In contrast, the percentage of the national 
GDP of the central, western and northeastern regions dwindled. Furthermore, the 
fiscal spending per capita of the eastern region was the highest during 2000-2018, 
where the eastern region boasted the highest per capita spending on many public 
services, particularly education, science and technology and community services, 
and this created a significant regional education gap in China. 

This gap not only exists in the possibility to access education but also in the quality 
of education. According to the China Compulsory Education Quality Monitoring 
Report in 2018, rural students lag behind urban students in their scientific inquiry 
ability. Most teachers do not know an effective way to improve the inquiry ability of 
students, school Science and Technology Information (STI) labs cannot provide useful 
and dynamic knowledge for students and the usage rate of school STI labs is quite low. 

Considering such a background, the creation of more inclusive learning spaces 
is an important part of the construction of educating cities in China. The Science and 
Technology Museum project offers several ways to help. The Science and Technology 
Museum project began in the late 20th century and it was taken as a large-scale 
education and science popularization infrastructure to provide an inclusive learning 
space for people in different areas. The first science and technology (S&T) museum 
was established in Tianjin in 1995, and since then, numerous museums have sprung 
up in various Chinese provinces (Chen and Fang 2006). Most of these S&T museums 
act as science centers and learning spaces where education has a key role. Nowadays, 
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China has formed a modern S&T museum system of its own which can provide S&T 
resources and technical services to different regions and different groups of residents. 

The modern S&T museum system can be divided into three levels. The first level is 
the physical science and technology museum, which is the traditional form of museum. 
These museums display the history of science and technology, creating S&T activities for 
the public to experience. In China, every province has its own S&T museum, and some 
of the big cities have also constructed an S&T museum and taken it as an important 
place for science education. At the end of 2014, there were 129 qualified S&T museums 
distributed in different regions. One of the most important ones is the China Science 
and Technology Museum in Beijing, which is located in Chaoyang district, near the 
main Olympic stadium. 

Although S&T museums are becoming more and more accessible in China, they 
are still not enough for the huge number of inhabitants and considering the large 
regional scale. Another important S&T museum was born with the special mission 
to bridge the gap between remote and rural areas. In March 2016, China’s State 
Council General Office launched “The Civic Scientific Literacy Action Implementation 
Plan” (2016-2020). This document emphasizes the need to improve the scientific 
literacy of the Chinese population. The China Science and Technology Association 
(China Science and Technology Association 2017) supported the S&T Museum project 
of rural middle schools, started in 2012, to reduce the science educational distance 
between cities and the countryside. Up to the present day, there has been an important 
development of S&T museums in rural areas, so much so that at the end of 2016, there 
were almost 300 museums, 77 of which located in Tibet, which has at least one museum 
in each country. 

A second level of the S&T museum system in China is represented by mobile science 
and technology museums and science popularization caravans, which are popular and 
important in remote areas in China. The pilot project of China mobile science and 
technology museums was officially launched in 2011. In 2013, the project received 
support from the Ministry of Finance, with an annual financial input of CNY 80 million 
to encourage the establishment of new mobile science and technology museums. At 
present, mobile science and technology museum projects have covered 23 provinces 
and autonomous regions. By the end of 2017, China mobile science and technology 
museums had 364 sets of exhibitions and held 2339 itinerant exhibitions, which have 
benefited 87.5 million people (Long 2008). Science popularization caravans are another 
kind of mobile S&T museum. The caravans allow circulating exhibitions of scientific 
content even in the most remote areas and to allow an ever-larger number of people 
(young people but also adults) to have a first approach with scientific knowledge. This 
caravan project started in 2000. By the end of 2014, a total of 865 science popularization 
caravans had been distributed nationwide, with 129,900 activities and 1611.3 million 
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visitors (China Science and Technology Association 2017). Currently, each municipality, 
province and autonomous region has its own scientific popularization caravan. 

The third level of the S&T museum system in China is represented by virtual 
S&T museums, which are very popular in this new era of the Digital Revolution. Most 
S&T museums provide online services and are open to all citizens. In December 2005, 
the Digital Science and Technology Museum began to construct the only basic science 
infrastructure platform projects which had public access. The project aims to use 
modern information technology to transform the results of scientific research, science 
education and popular science activities into digital S&T educational resources 
and use various information technologies to integrate high-quality digital science 
resources for the whole society and build an online platform for searching and 
sharing information. The online S&T museums provide convenient and fast public 
science services for young people all over the world. Furthermore, the online S&T 
museums were very useful in providing remote learning opportunities for students 
during the quarantine in 2020 when COVID-19 overspread in China. 

The primary purpose of the S&T museums is to support the dissemination of 
scientific knowledge among increasingly broader sections of the population. The 
importance and role of education are becoming more and more essential. However, 
due to the lack of professional staff in the S&T museums and the limited financial 
support, the S&T museums in China are far from perfect, especially the operation 
of the mobile S&T museums and the virtual S&T museums. Lately, the bottom-up 
online science education practices have lit up a new path for STEM learning. Many 
organizations and STI companies are leading this kind of movement. For example, 
Ping An China and the China Next Generation Education Foundation launched 
the “AI Not Reading Alone-Youth Science and Technology Literacy Improvement 
Program” in 2019. This project provides science classes for 1000 remote rural primary 
schools across the country. The most important part is that this project invited 
experts and scholars to develop suitable teaching materials and experimental contents 
for rural children, assisting rural schools in the construction of popular science 
laboratories and providing relevant training for principals and teachers. 

Investing in the future is a main topic for China, in order to explore the 
educational function of S&T museums as an expression of an authentic educating city 
and to improve human capital, especially the scientific literacy of the whole country, 
which require continuous efforts from the whole society. Although the practices in 
China are still to be perfected, they represent fundamental action which must be 
improved to pursue the path of social integration and growth both in large and small 
communities. The various educational initiatives promoted in China through science 
and technology museums represent one of the possible expressions of the educating 
city which—in this case—through institutions is mobilized to enrich citizens culturally, 
thus helping to support the growth of both individuals and the collectivity. 
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4. Conclusion: The Educating City to Face the Challenges of Globalization 


The main purpose of this article is to show how the integration of economic 
competition into a participatory and relational sphere is necessary to foster an effective 
socially integrative city by strengthening the role of museums in particular. The 
theoretical and applicative analysis explained in the previous paragraphs suggests 
that the educating city can be seen at the crossroad between two forms of globalization: 
(a) the first one, which puts the individuals’ and the community’s self-fulfillment into 
the foreground in the name of cooperation and solidarity; (b) the other one, focused 
on economic competition. Therefore, the first form of development enhances the 
differences and peculiarities among people and cultures, while the second form of 
development pushes towards a lifestyle’s homologation, as every aspect of life is 
brought back to the economic dimension. 

Anyway, it is even too easy to interpret the polarity just described in a Manichean 
way. In fact, people live both within the material production systems and within the 
cultural and symbolic systems. These two spheres can (and must) know an integration. 
The economic push towards globalization can be a spur to integration among peoples, 
as it enables peoples to confront and relate to each other, thus counterbalancing the 
temptation of each culture to claim its idiosyncratic exclusivity opposing the “Other”, 
leading to fragmentation. If, however, the dynamics of power connected to economic 
competition prevail, then the self-determination of peoples and cultures weakens. 
Democracy consequently enters a “crisis” (cfr. Crozier et al. 1975) and becomes hostage to 
powers that prevent its effective deployment. In this case—as Crouch (2004) observes—a 
passive attitude of people towards democracy prevails: many individuals of Western 
societies claim, in fact, their “rights” (to private property, to be protected, to criticize 
the politicians’ work and also that of getting angry with political failures: corruption, 
lack of results, growing inequality, etc.), forgetting, however, the importance of active 
commitment in co-building democracy (by participating in politics through voting, 
associating and organizing, trying to be better informed, proposing alternatives, etc.). 

The competitive aspects—related to the “power of knowledge”—and the 
cooperative aspects—related to the co-construction of knowledge in a cooperative 
perspective—are not, therefore, to be seen as opposed: they are co-present moments, 
and they have to be integrated. The epistemology of complexity underlines that 
a complex system is capable of developing “emerging properties” (or “collective 
properties”), precisely thanks to the competition-cooperation that is triggered 
between the various parts which compose a system (Anderson 1972; Waldrop 1992). 
These “parts” are often “agents” themselves, as happens in social and economic 
systems, that is, endowed with self-organization and proactivity but also with an 
“openness” to the environment (von Bertalanffy 1968). 

The museum’s role in the analysis carried out highlights the complementary 
needs just mentioned: in the first analysis, the museum is described as a “collective 
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fact”, in which “learning” is subordinated to social integration and social construction 
processes; in the other case, the opposite is true, that is to say integration is a 
by-product of knowledge, since “knowledge is power” and without this power, 
the minimum requirements for participation are missing. 

A city is typically an “open system” because it exists in continuous interrelation 
with the environment. Prigogine notes that a city is not a crystal preserved in a 
bell jar because a city is inconceivable beyond its interrelationships with the rest 
of the world. Therefore, an educating city has a “double face”: on the one side, it 
has “its own personality” (IAEC 2004); on the other side, it is characterized by a 
“bottom-up” participatory process, as highlighted by the epistemology of complexity. 
An educating city represents a “lived place” (Magnaghi 2011; Dardel [1952] 1990) 
able to counterbalance a globalization conceived exclusively on the side of economic 
efficiency that empties places of its intrinsic quality. In this sense, museums—as the 
case studies of educational museums demonstrate—can represent urban laboratories, 
capable of encouraging processes of participation, comparison and cultural exchange. 

However, the educating city as an “open city” which has continuous interactions 
with the environment must be able to actively react also to constraints and pressures 
of different types, including the competitive ones, putting in place a “critical 
adaptation” (IAEC 2004): “persons must educate themselves for the sake of their 
critical adaptation to and active participation in the challenges and possibilities 
opening up as a result of the globalization of all economic and social processes, 
so that they can intervene—through their local world—in a complex international 
scenario, and in order to remain autonomous subjects in the face of a flood of 
information controlled by economic and political power centres” (ibid.). 

The challenges of globalization, therefore, are not taken up in an uncritical 
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or passive way, but by asserting the cities’ “voice”. The role of the educating city 
is therefore that of promoting the development of a civic and cultural awareness 
thanks to self-organizational processes, while maintaining an “openness” to the 
context: undergoing pressure but also, thanks to its own “agency”, advancing 
context requests and proposals that can put pressure on politics and the economy. 
In this sense, it would be appropriate that opinion groups, cooperation networks, 
neighborhood welfare and voluntary activities do not remain forms of self-help 
which “involve turning away from politics, [and] they cannot be cited as indicators of 
the health of democracy, which is by definition political” (Crouch 2004, p. 16). They 
have to assume the form of the political proposal. For example, with regard to the 
Italian context, the role of mayors and local administrators is considered by people 
still capable of affecting reality. The educating city carries out a political activity, 
by integrating the cultural and educational dimension with the civic-institutional 
dimension and the economic one too. It is a laboratory of neo-democracy, as it 
can develop new forms of active participation and self-determination. Having 
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a personality is “formative” towards inhabitants; on the other hand, it can allow a 
city to become an incubator of proposals, lifestyles, instances and projects that can 
put pressure on the outside world and also on politics. 

Confirming that the participatory and the competitive aspects are 
complementary and answer the different needs of the contexts in which they are 
developed, it should be emphasized, finally, that the concepts of “integration” 
and “participation” have different nuances: “participation” requires the active 
contribution of the person and the community, while “integration” can be governed 
from above in a “top-down” way. 
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The Role of Heritage in Building a Socially 
Integrative City: A Comparative Approach 


Lisbet Sauarlia and Yu Wang 


1. Introduction 


Heritage has become an important part of urban development and has become 
a strength for urban renewal strategies; it has also been identified as an effective tool 
in building a socially inclusive city. As UNESCO asserted, “culture has the power to 
make cities more prosperous, safer and sustainable” (UNESCO 2016, p. 18. Historic 
districts, as parts of heritage, have become valuable spaces due to the sense of the 
place, which reflect the local identity and which has been transferred into cultural 
tourism. The TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA project agrees that “Heritage is a way 
to remember the past, be it tangible or intangible. Forgetting is an integral part of 
this remembering”! (TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2018). This is reflected via the 
following: “This effect has been increased in the modern society especially after 
post-war period and in the age of globalisation as the globalisation of the public 
anxiety around memory in a media saturated world, and its flip side, a feverish 
obsession with not forgetting, needs to be viewed as one of the most important 
cultural developments of the past few decades” (Huyssen 1995, p. 57). To be able 
to preserve or create memories, it is necessary to also forget certain things. It is 
an active process, where what is seen as important or valuable should remain. To 
remember everything would be overwhelming, if not impossible, so what we regard 
as insignificant needs to be forgotten. It creates a manageable room, both for the 
individual and the collective memory. Heritage is also a reflection of how we view 
ourselves today. It is not only a question of masterplans and the tourism industry 
but has symbolic and political meaning. The past seems to be adapted and modified 
by present demands, where the creative side of culture and tradition plays a crucial 
role in facilitating and maintaining the process of symbolic construction (Park and 
Stephenson 2007). Property is fixed, possessed, controlled by its owner, and alienable. 
A monument can symbolize victory and a grand past, and for others a history 
of suppression. 


1 The understanding of heritage has been mentioned on TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA project deliberable 
“D1.1 Report, including good practice examples in Europe and China, derived from the knowledge 
base” which is availabe on http://transurbaneuchina.eu/fileadmin/user_upload/tuec/files/Deliverables/ 
TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA_D1.1_POLITO__20190129_V4.0.pdf (accessed on 26 April 2021). 
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Horizon 2020 TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA aims to answer the question of how 
to create socially integrative cities in an environmentally friendly and financially 
viable way.” underpinning that aim, this article is going to adapt a comparative 
approach using two different cases: the first is a working-class area in Norway 
that has been reshaped by the process of gentrification. The second is a historic 
district in China dominated by an ethnic minority, the Hui Chinese. These areas 
are experiencing different forms of transition, related to old roots and definitions 
of identity. Despite the obvious differences between these two cases they have also 
experienced some interesting similarities in the last decades. 

The historic district, as a type of cultural heritage, has been labeled as the target 
of urban regeneration projects with the aim of upgrading the urban infrastructure 
and fulfilling the new demands of modern urban life. Underpinning that aim, via 
a series of urban regeneration projects, could change the urban structure. The area 
where the most urban regeneration projects take place is the old town of the city; 
therefore, they are likely to be listed. As a result, urban regeneration projects will 
have a considerable impact both on the physical environment in historic districts 
and on the residents who live in the district. This article has analyzed two urban 
regeneration cases in the historic district: Bakklandet district in Trondheim Norway 
and Drum Tower district in Xi’an China. The analysis of those two cases displays the 
impacts of urban regeneration on the historical district as a way to uncover the key 
role local community plays in the transformation of their district, which is triggered 
by urban regeneration projects. 

The objective of the article is to discuss the impacts of urban regeneration projects 
on historical districts, especially the role local inhabitants play in the process. In 
order to cope with that research question, the researchers selected two case studies 
Bakklandet district in Trondheim Norway and Drum Tower district in Xi’an China. 
We compared the pathway of urban transformation caused by urban regeneration 
projects. The cases were selected for two reasons: one, this research is under 
the framework of Horizon 2020 TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA, which identifies the 
research scope as between Europe and China, and two, the selected cases are easy to 
access, which allowed the research team to collect data and conduct fieldwork within 
a limited time and on a budget. The research team is from the Norwegian University 
of Science and Technology (NTNU) and its campus is located in Trondheim Norway, 
where Bakklandet District is located. The NTNU research team had several research 
projects in Drum Tower historical district in Xi’an, which built a solid foundation 
to conduct a comparison study with the case in Norway. During the study, data 


? The research objective of TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA is reflected in the project description on 
http://transurbaneuchina.eu/project/about-project/ (accessed on 26 April 2021). 
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collection was divided into two parts: part one was gathering the historical materials 
from existing research and literature, and part two was the fieldwork during which 
participatory observation was the main method to collect data. 


2. Urban Regeneration in Historic Districts: Theoretical Argument and Research 
Method 


Historical districts are the manifesto of the past with the rich historical 
information. However, with outdated infrastructure and living spaces of pre-modern 
society, historical districts cannot meet the standards of daily life nowadays. 
Furthermore, they do not support the functioning of a modern city. Hence historical 
districts are the inevitable targets of urban regeneration. 

Sometimes the regeneration activities in the historical districts are initiated by 
the local community, is a self-organized activity that can bring small modifications 
to the neighborhood. Due to the lack of control, self-organized urban regeneration 
can sometimes cause damage to historical values. Sometimes the municipality 
makes plans for urban regeneration in historical districts, which will usually be large 
upgrades to the neighborhoods in order to let the old areas of the city connect to 
modern urban infrastructure and services. Government-dominated upgrades in 
historical districts can increase the livability, which enables the local neighborhoods in 
those areas to share the results of the urban development and narrow the gap of living 
standards between old and new neighborhoods. In the meantime, this type of urban 
regeneration can balance the protection of historical values and the modernization of 
the neighborhoods, which also bring new activities, improve the built environment 
quality in historic districts and keep the district competitive in the urban fabric. 
However, sometimes top-down urban regeneration in historical districts only pays 
attention to upgrading the physical built environment, with less attention to the local 
community who are the carriers of social memory of this place and the intangible 
heritage in the neighborhood. In some cases, after the government-oriented urban 
regeneration plan, the original residents of the neighborhoods in this area are replaced 
by new higher-income residents, or, in extreme case, habitation is eliminated after 
the urban regeneration and replaced by profitable commercial activities, which will 
eventually decrease the heritage values of the historical districts. 

The people-centered conservation and regeneration approach aims to avoid 
the shortcomings of the above two methods for urban regeneration in historical 
neighborhoods. The key of this approach is the involvement and designated roles of 
the original community, local authority, real estate developers and conservationists 
in the process of urban regeneration. 

In the operation phase, the policy should ensure that multiple stakeholders can 
be involved and play an important role in the entire process of conservation and 
regeneration projects in the historical districts. Additionally, the methods for effective 
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teamwork of multiple stakeholders in this process should be in position and a team 
of specialists, to act as icebreakers and teamwork facilitators, should be assembled. 
Furthermore, monitoring the project performance and post-project evaluation also 
requires the feedback of all stakeholders. 

The two selected cases in this research are historic towns with local inhabitants 
and the impacts of tourism on local development are considerable. However, the 
method of intervention of historic districts and the process of the decision making 
were different, which caused different chain reactions and pathways of evolution in 
the two cases. That can be identified as two typical development methods in the 
historical district. Therefore, this research explores those two cases and initiates a 
comparative study via a review of its process of development in relation to tourism 
business and the role of the local community. Through the comparison, the paper 
aims to uncover how important local inhabitants can be in the process of regeneration. 


3. Bakklandet: A Norwegian Example? 


Bakklandet is a historic district in the city of Trondheim Norway. It is located 
on the east side of the Nidelva River and the Old Town Bridge. Bakklandet is a 
neighborhood with a built environment of traditional wood buildings in a narrow 
street. By the early 1600s, the center of Trondheim had grown, and the city needed to 
expand. As a result of this, Bakklandet, laying on the other side of the river encircling 
the city center, became Trondheim’s first suburb. Bakklandet soon developed into 
a bustling trading place, with small factories and workshops. The venues and 
residential buildings followed and, unregulated as the area was, streets and houses 
were built where there was natural space. It was mostly fishermen, craftsmen and 
workers who settled in the district. The houses were small and simple. In the 1960s 
the district was threatened with remediation. A new route through Trondheim was 
planned and it was decided that the Bakklandet settlement had to be removed. There 
was however great commitment to preserve the old settlement, and enthusiasts were 
at the forefront of the struggle against the municipality. Their involvement did not 
lead to immediate victory, but the municipality has never completed its plans. From 
the 1970s, the settlement was restored and Bakklandet is today an idyllic district. It 
is a popular place for tourists, as well as locals to visit, with its many restaurants 
and coffee shops. The struggle for conservation proved to be vital and today the 
municipality’s plans seem unreal. Regardless of political color, all Trondheimers are 


3 The result of this case study was submitted as TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA project deliverable 
D1.1 Report, including good practice examples in Europe and China, derived from the knowledge 
base, availabe on http://transurbaneuchina.eu/fileadmin/user_upload/tuec/files/Deliverables/TRANS- 
URBAN-EU-CHINA_D1.1_POLITO__20190129_V4.0.pdf (accessed on 26 April 2021). 
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proud of this district and it is something they gladly show visitors (Bakklandet.info 
2011). 

In the 1960s, there was widespread consensus that the old wooden quarters of the 
city needed to be renewed—and that the old wooden houses should be replaced by 
modern buildings that were, both economically and functionally, better suited to the 
demands made by modern society. This modernization project reflected a hegemonic 
understanding of the city as an economic arena adapted to a modern, capitalist 
economy. As an important measure, Trondheim drew up a masterplan for the city’s 
development and management of land use, presented as a first draft in 1965, which 
prepared the ground for the demolition of the historical city center of Trondheim. 
Trondheim municipality had, since the early 1950s, plans to turn Bakklandet into 
an efficient road system for the city. The municipality was largely ruled by Labour 
and Conservatives in this period. The Labour party’s post-war reconstruction efforts 
were carried out in the sixties, with modernization and facilitation for increased 
prosperity as a leading principle. With these good intentions, it was also understood 
that something had to be sacrificed on the altar of progress. The conservation, 
however, was quite remote, and those who claimed otherwise were seen as sand 
in the machinery. The Labour party received support from the Conservatives and 
the city council coordinated well. There was no room for preservation; Trondheim 
should modernize and adapt to the rapid development of the world. A common 
opinion among politicians and the people of Trondheim was that the area should 
be demolished. 

In the 1970s people started to react and mobilize against the municipality’s 
plans. The conservationists were often residents, associates, and enthusiasts. They 
received support from the SUFs (Sosialistisk Ungdomsforbund), a youth party on 
the outer left, known for being political activists. The first organized initiative to take 
care of the district came from the “Environmental Group on Bakklandet” in 1971. 
The environmental group was the precursor of Bakklandet and Lillegardsbakkens 
Velforening, a residents’ association for the area. Their goal was to preserve 
Bakklandet as a residential area. Many in the area lived in quite dilapidated houses 
but the cost of living was affordable. Students also took part in the conservation 
idea, although they lived there only for limited periods. An important step towards 
demolition was to convince local owners to sell their houses to the municipality. 
Many were convinced and since these houses were left empty with no maintenance, 
the area got rapidly worse. Occupation of these houses was used as a counteraction. 
The residents’ association took the initiative to move people into the empty houses to 
prevent further decay. Architects from the university made an alternative masterplan 
proposing a zoning plan that would preserve Bakklandet as a residential area. In 
addition, relentless action of squatting, petitioning, theme concerts, and “walk-slowly” 
civil disobedience actions were arranged. In the end, protesters won and the plans 
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were not enforced. Property that had been expropriated or bought from locals was 
sold to private people (Figure 1). 


aevic S¥SEN TS 


Figur 4.7: Saneringspolitikken 


Figur: 7.11: Folkeleg motstand mot 
motorvegplanar 
Jil.: (Sveen 1973) Ill.: Arvid Sveen i Kontrast 1973. 


Figure 1. Ilustration by Arvid Sveen. Source: Kontrast 40/1973, used 
with permission. 


Today, Bakklandet appears as an idyllic district and with favorable living 
conditions. It has become one of the city’s most important tourist attractions and is 
known far beyond the country’s borders. Trondheim tree houses are now considered 
some of the most important in Europe. The goal of the activists was reached, but with 
one drawback; today, Bakklandet is so attractive that housing prices have shot up, 
thus excluding many from living there. A large part of the original population moved 
to new suburbs, and people with higher levels of education and income moved in. 
Bakklandet has experienced a gentrification process—saving the built environment 
but changing the everyday life and culture. 
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4. Xi’an Bei Yuan Men Historic District: The Muslim District? 


The Muslim district in Xi’an, China, is situated in the middle of the city center, 
north of the Drum Tower. A majority of the population are Hui Chinese, descendants 
of traders from the Middle East traveling to China along the Silk Road from the 
seventh century, during the Tang dynasty. Through generations of cohabitation and 
intermarriages with Han Chinese, many have adopted Chinese traditions and the 
lifestyle. Today approximately 32,000 Hui reside in the area. 

Entering the Muslim district from the broad and busy streets of downtown 
Xi’an is like coming to a different world. The streets are narrow, and the houses are 
mostly one or two storeys, in a Ming or Qing-dynasty style. Here the pedestrians 
compete for the right of way with both cars and tricycles. The pavements are filled 
with chargrills filled with food for sale and souvenir shops displaying their goods. It 
is noisy and smoky, narrow and crowded. The dimensions of the streets and height 
of the houses provide a warm and interesting atmosphere. The houses are built 
in the local traditional courtyard style, identical to the Han Chinese style. Most of 
them are relatively narrow towards the front, but can be deep, varying from one to 
four courtyards. Doing business has been the main profession for the Hui. This is 
reflected in the traditional organization of the courtyard houses. The production 
for the extended family’s business took place in the backyard. The middle part was 
reserved for the living accommodation, hierarchically structured with the oldest 
generation occupying the rooms in the middle towards the back. Sons with families 
lived in the side rooms. The front part was reserved for the shop, selling the family’s 
production. This kind of “production line” is becoming less common (Figure 2). 


* The result of this case study was submitted to TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA project deliverable 
D1.1 Report, including good practice examples in Europe and China, derived from the knowledge 
base, availabe on http://transurbaneuchina.eu/fileadmin/user_upload/tuec/files/Deliverables/TRANS- 
URBAN-EU-CHINA_D1.1_POLITO__20190129_V4.0.pdf (accessed on 26 April 2021). 
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Figure 2. Muslim district in Xi’an. Credit: © Lisbet Sauarlia. 


Another change in this area is the introduction of chain restaurants. They are 
introducing a new style and layout that is in harsh contrast to the traditional style. 
Some shops and restaurants are also going deeper into the courtyard than before, 
some all the way, breaking the tradition with house owner living and doing business 
in the same dwelling. Locals with the financial capacity have chosen to move out to 
new, more modern apartments in the suburbs. 

The practice that all sons inherit means that more people are entitled to a share 
of the courtyard house. This creates serious pressure on space. The traditional system 
with extended families is splitting up into nuclear units. Several floors are added on 
to what used to be a one or two-story wooden housing area. Inside the courtyards 
there are aluminum gates, protecting each nuclear family’s privacy. Many also choose 
to rearrange their houses so they can rent out rooms to migrant workers. Wooden 
structures are replaced by concrete. The result is added indoor space and more 
apartments for families. Indoor bathrooms and kitchens make life more convenient. 
It does, however, also create smaller, darker outdoor space with no room for common 
activities and very little ventilation. This creates safety issues by making access for 
emergency services difficult (Sauarlia 2013). 

This lack of common space will most likely affect the everyday life of a family. 
From being extended families, with shared social and economic life, there is now 
no room for common activities. Jean Paul Loubes described the same, but with 
reference to the Xi’an Muslim community at large. “Public space is the place for 
public facilities, services and functions. It is the place of expression of collective life 
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in its social, economic dimensions. Public space is the place of collective memory. It 
allows the access, practice, preservation of the monuments in a city, which are the 
common historical and cultural heritages of the group” (Loubes 1997, p. 97). 

The mosques in the area can be described as living monuments. Most of them 
are built in the traditional Chinese temple style, with open courtyards divided by 
gates. There are about 10 mosques inside the district, the most famous being the Great 
Mosque, built during the Tang Dynasty. It is also the biggest, with five courtyards. 
In 1956 it was protected by the Historical and Cultural Site Protection at the Shaanxi 
Province Level, and in 1988 put on the list of Major Historical and Cultural Sites 
Protected at the National Level. It is a busy mosque with Muslims coming for their 
daily prayers, domestic and international tourists visiting, and children playing. 

In a globalized world and a long-open China, the Arabic cultural influence on 
people is getting stronger. For example, more and more people are wearing clothes 
that signal their religious and ethnic background. As pointed out earlier, the layout 
of the houses is in traditional Chinese style, but there will be markers identifying 
their background. This can be, for example, a picture of Mecca or Chinese characters 
with Arabic style on the wall. 

The building regulations for the area are not always followed. One is the heights 
of the buildings. Especially around the monuments, houses should not exceed a 
certain height. It is meant as a buffer zone to protect the monuments. Additionally, 
the permitted number of floors outside the buffer zone is not always followed. 
New architectural styles and materials are introduced, breaking with the tradition. 
Loubesclaims, “There is a new urban scenery: arches incorporated in the design of 
windows and doors, vaults, and cupolas. These signs clearly manifest that one is in 
an Islamic space” (2013, p. 97). The traditional Chinese tiled roofs are replaced by flat 
roofs with terraces, giving a different expression. In 1982 Xi’an was on the national list 
of famous historical and cultural cities, and the Muslim district marked as one of two 
protected zones. Different attempts by the government to modernize and preserve 
certain part have not been successful due to the local inhabitants’ engagement 
(Akavarapu 2019). It has been a bottom-up process, resulting in regulations not being 
followed. Loubes (2013) goes as far as to claim there is a lack of building regulations 
resulting in a new and vernacular architecture. 


5. Conclusions 


Two very different cases have been presented here, but with some clear 
similarities. They are both historic districts, what we can call lived-in-heritage. 
Local engagement has been essential for turning them into what they are today. 
Civil actions and negotiation with a government agency have had a vital impact 
on the development. Both areas have become popular to visit, both for locals and 
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tourists—the Muslim district by offering exotic food and atmosphere, and Bakklandet 
by being an idyllic area with coffee shops and restaurants. 

Both areas have experienced significant transformations, in terms of tangible 
and intangible culture. For Bakklandet, the transformation can be described as 
a process of gentrification. Many of the original inhabitants had to move out to 
rowhouses or apartment blocks in the suburbs after the municipality took over their 
homes. The civil actions against the municipality’s plan to demolish and turn the 
area into a four-lane motorway were led mostly by resourceful people, with high 
education and/or economical status. When the municipality finally turned, they sold 
the houses they had expropriated to private persons. In the new zoning plan, it was 
even decided that Bakklandet was now to be considered cultural heritage and that 
any changes to the built environment had to be approved by the Cultural Heritage 
Management Office (Kittang 2014). Even though the houses are small, and there are 
severe restrictions regarding what an owner can do with the house, Bakklandet is a 
popular area, something that is reflected in high property prices. 

The Muslim district has also experienced expropriation of properties due to the 
government’s plans to modernize and upgrade some areas, and people have been 
forced to move out despite protests from local inhabitants. Even so, most of the 
owners are the same and have inherited the property from the previous generation. 
There are however some wealthy locals who have chosen to buy apartments in the 
suburb. This is similar to what happened in Bakklandet, but whilst this is seen as a 
step up and an improvement in life in Xi’an, in Trondheim it is regarded as a loss, and 
was something that first happened to the working class that used to live there. The 
suburbs are not as attractive as the center. Whilst property prices on Bakklandet have 
gone drastically up, the Muslim district can offer cheap accommodation, especially 
for migrants working in the area. 

As described above, the Muslim district was appointed as an area of historic 
value at an early stage. The narrow roads and the wooden courtyard houses 
surrounding The Great Mosque are of historic interest and of vital importance for the 
Hui population’s identity and everyday lives. However, regulations are not followed 
and vernacular architecture is threatening the area as a historic district. Additionally, 
new symbols are added, emphasizing the roots of the Hui as Muslims descending 
from the Middle East. New identity markers are created, based on an interpretation 
of the past. 

The transformation in Bakklandet and the Xi’an Muslim district showcases that 
community plays an important role. Community building in urban transition is a 
key element for preserving the value of historical districts (neighborhoods). In the 
case from Norway, when facing the municipality’s transition plan to Bakklandet 
in the 1970s citizens of Trondheim initiated a series of actions against the original 
local government plan and forced the municipality to change the idea of turning 
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a historical neighborhood into a freeway passage. Those activities redefined the 
neighborhood and enabled community building. The case from Xi’an demonstrated 
how traditional life rituals and Hui religion empowered the community, which 
allowed the local inhabitants to unite and raise their voices, and eventually forced the 
local municipality to change its regeneration plan in their district. Additionally, the 
local community of the Muslim district adapted to new livelihoods and transformed its 
nationhood into a popular tourist attraction. Those two cases display the importance 
of involving all relevant stakeholders and identifying their roles in the process of 
urban transition, which is one precondition to leading a sustainable socially inclusive 
urban transition. Both cases exhibited that the government administration-dominated 
exclusive transition plans in this article, the freeway plan in Bakklandet and the 
urban regeneration plan in the Muslim district in Xi’an, may receive resistance from 
the local community. Heritage in a socially inclusive city is the place to keep the joint 
memory and show our reaction and interpretation to the past, which helps us reshape 
identification of ourselves. Through the two cases this article exposed, it is clear that 
urban transition in a historical district and neighborhood is a delicate and complex 
process. The two cases cannot be labeled as a model for creating a sustainable socially 
inclusive city transition pathway, i.e., Bakklandet has become a standard product 
of gentrification with the original inhabitants absent in this area. Additionally, in 
the Muslim district in Xi’an, the new livelihood and multi-generation gathered in a 
space that used to be only for one family has released serious negative impacts on the 
physical living environment, which has devalued the tangible heritage in this area. 

The challenges to balancing the regeneration of the quality of living and 
safeguarding the value of the heritage is substantial. As a living space, ancient 
residential buildings provide limited functions and mismatch the comfortability to 
modern lifestyle, which is one of the reasons to upgrade the historical neighborhood. 
Meanwhile, the authenticity as a principle of heritage conservation demands the 
urban regeneration in historical districts interfere minimally with the historical 
buildings in order to maintain the historical information. Our suggestion to 
overcome the challenges is to host a series of debates and workshops between 
experts (conservationists) and local inhabitants to identify the scope of the projects, 
which can balance conservation and fulfill the requirements for upgrading the 
living condition. 

The movement of regeneration in the historical district might harm the original 
inhabitants and force them to move out of their houses. The people-centered approach 
can make sure the original local community is involved in the process of urban 
regeneration. However, it still has the risk of letting the local community choose to 
move out of their neighborhoods. The upgraded infrastructure and improved living 
quality after the urban regeneration increased the cost of living, resulting in some 
original residents, especially low-income families, moving out of their neighborhood. 
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The urban regeneration also increased the values of land and buildings as real estate 
products, which let residents sell their houses when the upgrades are finished in 
order to improve the living condition. In order to avoid this situation, a cost-benefit 
analysis can be performed for the local inhabitants to predict the consequences 
of the regeneration process in their neighborhood, especially from the economic 
perspective. Based on the analysis, a regeneration plan in historical neighborhoods 
should support low-income inhabitants, not only to liberate the historical physical 
living environment but also the local inhabitants who, as the intangible heritage 
enablers, wish to remain in their own neighborhood. 

The past living culture and prevailing lifestyle might be disconnected. With less 
support than modern urban infrastructure, for instance lack of tap water supply, gas 
pipe and district heating, the local community retains traditional daily activities, for 
example getting water from well and cooking and getting heat from the stove, which 
generated living culture and custom. Those traditional daily activities are disrupted 
when modern infrastructure is introduced to the neighborhoods. Additionally, living 
culture and custom are generally a vague joint social memory. In order to avoid 
the situation, detailed documentation of those activities is required and the proper 
demonstration and presentation of those activities after the regeneration will help 
maintain the social memory. 

The cultural heritage showcase in the regenerated area and heritage-based 
commercial behavior might interfere and conflict with the high quality of the living 
environment. The privacy of living will be interrupted by the tourism in historical 
districts as well as the joint social life in the community. The feeling of intimacy from 
joint community activities will be decreased if those community activities continue 
to be a showcase for the tourists. 
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1. Introduction 


Though creating socially integrative and sustainable cities is of great interest to 
many policy makers, urban authorities, public service providers and researchers, how 
to harness the city population in order to foster such social cohesion, an indispensable 
part of the process, is a challenge that has yet to be solved. In this chapter, the authors 
offer a possible solution from the field of natural sciences, viewing cities as living 
organisms, and demonstrating the use of this principle in a case study of building an 
online platform, Community of Communities, and how the latter can contribute to 
the transition towards digital, sustainable, and socially integrative cities in China 
and Europe. 

Socially integrative cities are defined as: 


socially mixed, cohesive, liveable and vibrant. Compactness, functional mix, 
and intra-urban connectivity as well as equal rights regarding the access 
to municipal services play an important role. Environmental quality, the 
quality of public spaces and the quality of life contribute to the well-being of 
the population, strengthening a sense of community and fostering a sense 
of place as well as preserving cultural heritage, shape the city’s in-ward 
and outward-bound image. Investments into neighborhood improvement, 
service delivery, infrastructure and the quality of housing are important 
supportive measures. Empowerment and participation of the population, 
as well as social capital, are indispensable. (Miiller et al. 2019, p. 1) 


Jane Jacobs (Martin 2006) inspired us to acknowledge the fact that cities are 
about people, and particularly about bringing people together. Cities fulfil the 
social needs of their residents for physical venues to provide them with interactions 
that generate innovation, art, culture, and economic activity. In order to keep pace 
with the modern world, or to catch up with it, a city must focus first and foremost 
on learning and understanding the needs of its residents, and only then attempt 
to provide them with appropriate services through a variety of platforms, one of 
which is technological media. However, as indicated by Miiller et al. (2019), the 
participation and engagement of citizens in such transitions is essential. 

In our view, technology can serve as a platform for open innovation (Pasher 
et al. 2018). Open innovation is a distributed innovation process based on purposely 
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managed knowledge flows across organizational boundaries (such as city boundaries), 
using tangible and intangible mechanisms. The technology used in open innovation 
serves the needs of citizens because it focuses on user-centered design. According to 
a statement generally attributed to Jack Welch, the legendary former CEO of General 
Electric, “people support what they help create” (Krames 2001). 

From the background theory we have learned and the professional experience we 
have received through working with cities over the years, we know that engagement of 
all the stakeholders, including the citizens, creates commitment to achieving the goals 
that the decision-makers defined. The essential elements for people’s engagement 
include a shared vision, passion, altruism, and creativity Pasher et al. (2017). Belief 
in senior management is considered the driving force behind people’s motivation 
and engagement in collective processes (Smith and Tushman 2005). Leadership that 
encourages conversations creates civic engagement, collective wisdom, and smart 
activities. All stakeholders are engaged in addressing the essential issues of the city 
and are partners in shaping the vision, goals, and strategies used to achieve them. 

Engaged citizens will cooperate willingly to contribute to the sustainability of the 
city, both by raising and prioritizing problems, and through direct involvement in the 
preparation, planning, implementation, and evaluation of new urban developmental 
projects (see Lami and Moroni 2020). In addition, citizens can help professionals 
understand and frame the problems in question more accurately, help to judge the 
ethical or material trade-offs needed to make a decision, and provide important 
information for building solutions and assessing possible intervention scenarios 
(Fung 2015). 

Their degree of collaboration will be affected by their level of engagement; 
when decision makers help them to find, generate or cooperate in new ideas for 
products, solutions and processes with which they are eager to engage, this will 
lead to entrepreneurship and innovation in the city, because entrepreneurs and 
collaborators work with passion (Goldberg et al. 2006). This passion will drive them 
to connect to other people with whom they share a common bond or interest, and 
together, they can innovate things that help the city to be sustainable and attractive 
(Pasher et al. 2018). 

In order to nurture a culture of entrepreneurship and innovation in the city, it is 
useful to consider the Pyramid of Human Capabilities offered by the innovation expert 
Gary Hamel. Hamel (2007) claims that at the top of the scale are the characteristics of 
initiative, creativity, and passion. People with these characteristics are those who lead 
innovation. They are the “soul players” of the city, who are constantly improving and 
trying new processes, and are eager to develop new ideas and lead the city to success. 

Drucker (1994) identifies knowledge as the only meaningful resource, and 
suggests that the role of leaders in managing people is not to control and command, 
but rather to enable knowledge-sharing and to define what new knowledge is needed 
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and how it can be used. The future belongs to cities in which leaders are not afraid 
to “loosen the leash” and allow their citizens and other stakeholders to be engaged 
and daring. To encourage such an environment, there is a toolbox that replaces the 
old mechanisms of control and command. It includes “liberating tools” such as 
“communities of practice”, “knowledge cafes”, “open spaces”, and “online platforms”. 
Those tools help to create a city that speaks, learns, mixes, and renews itself for the 
wellbeing and happiness of its citizens and its leaders, who promise the sustainability 
of the city (Pasher and Ronen 2011). 

Ultimately, smart innovative cities are fundamentally about talented passionate 
people, and the creation of opportunities for such people to interact in communities, 
co-create and share new knowledge (Dvir and Pasher 2004). Passionate people enable 
open innovation because of their motivation to learn, explore, influence and help. If 
we continuously validate our plans against this key observation, we can do much to 
make cities smarter and help them to be sustainable and address important national 
and global challenges (Pasher et al. 2018). 


2. Conceptual Framework 


Still, attracting innovative and passionate people, and creating the right 
atmosphere for such innovation to happen, may become labyrinthine. To increase our 
understanding and ability to make cities digital, sustainable, and socially integrative, 
we look for inspiration in the natural sciences—specifically, we look to complexity 
theory (Mitleton-Kelly 2003). According to this theory, the city is a living organism, 
an ecosystem in which there are close relationships among streams of resources, 
knowledge, and people, reciprocally influencing each other. It is a system in which, 
as in nature, a line of co-evolution occurs—the emergence of processes and the 
self-organization of all individuals in the system—that allows the creation of a new 
order in a natural evolutionary process. Inspired by this view, there are principles 
that can be embraced by decision makers in order to manage the system. 

According to complexity theory, the system is dynamic and full of uncertainty 
at its core, making it almost impossible to completely anticipate and control changes 
and strategies (Taleb 2005; Marion 2015). Moreover, a single optimal strategy is not 
possible and is undesirable, as any strategy can become optimal under circumstances 
and maladaptive under others. In a dynamic world, any entity that wishes to 
prosper has to encourage diversity and explore its full breadth of opportunities 
and possibilities, creating as many solutions and methods of operation as possible. 
Stemming from this view are the principles of exploration and experimentation. 
Those principles favour exploration of all possibilities, simultaneously conducting 
as many small “experiments” as possible, each with a bearable small cost and risk, 
drawing conclusions from each experiment and updating the larger strategy. Those 
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principles emphasize the benefits of experimentation and the way it positively affects 
the whole system (Mitleton-Kelly 2003). 

In addition, the self-organization principle, allowing the processes, stream, and 
the elements of the system to organize by themselves, is vital. As each element in the 
system is affecting and affected by the other elements, prearranging the elements of 
the system is doomed to failure. According to complexity theory, self-organization 
enables the emergence of a fertile ground for raising ideas and sharing new and 
innovative knowledge (Mitleton-Kelly 2003). 

In this chapter, we present one case study of a technological open-innovation 
process characterized by the engagement of all stakeholders, who were motivated by 
passion, altruism, and the desire to cooperate. The case study presents how building 
an online Community of Communities can contribute to the transition towards digital, 
sustainable, and socially integrative cities by enabling better communication among 
all stakeholders in the context of a complex urban environment. 

Technology needs to help the decision makers and other stakeholders to achieve 
their goals, engage the citizens and make the city more attractive and sustainable 
for everyone. Many of our current social connections are based on a virtual space 
that enables us to make conversations, share knowledge, stay in touch, and easily 
reach almost everyone very quickly (Pasher et al. 2017). In big countries, China, 
for instance, an online platform can be a great solution to overcome the limitations 
of distance, disabilities and language and enable every citizen to participate in the 
online discussion and become involved in the main topics and issues that concern the 
decision makers, thus fostering social integration throughout the decision process. 

Today’s young people care about the future of the earth. They do not want to 
continue to pollute the environment and they want to conserve polluting energy. 
In addition, they look for human contact as they multitask using social media and 
electronic screens, which they use to share information and knowledge (Augusto 
et al. 2010). 

All the smart cities in the future will use advanced technologies to make the 
city green, healthy, sustainable, and socially integrative. This combination of the 
needs of young people, their technological habits and their advantages for the city 
will help the decision makers achieve it, with the help of communities, engagement, 
and technology (Pasher et al. 2017). 


3. Methodological Framework 


In order to establish an online platform, it is desirable to decide on a 
methodological framework. The methodological framework of Urban Living 
Labs provides a proper infrastructure for developing effective and flexible 
online communities. 
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The concept of Living Lab is a user-driven, open innovation ecosystem based on 
a business-citizens-government partnership, which enables users to take an active 
role in the research, development, and innovation process (ENoLL 2006). It was 
first used to describe R&D processes focused on the user-centered design (UCD) 
methodology, in which end-users are engaged in the development process from 
the very beginning. Urban Living Labs (ULLs) constitute a methodology (Eriksson 
et al. 2005), environment (Ballon et al. 2005; Schaffers et al. 2007), system (CoreLabs 
2007), and a governance approach (Bulkeley et al. 2016), whereby urban stakeholders 
develop and test new technologies, products, services and ways of living to produce 
innovative solutions to a range of challenges (Marvin and Silver 2016), including 
new technology, building retrofit, food production, urban landscape, sustainability, 
knowledge production and economic growth (for a more comprehensive review, see 
Steen and van Bueren 2017). 

The overall aim of ULLs is to learn and experiment by integrating processes of 
research and innovation (ASC 2016; van Bijsterveldt 2016; ENoLL 2006). Importantly, 
the aim is not only to learn from experiences in the particular lab environment, but 
also to replicate the innovation elsewhere, in real life, or to further future innovation 
(ASC 2016; van Bijsterveldt 2016; Franz et al. 2015; Juujarvi and Lund 2016). ULLs 
emphasize experimental approaches to governing cities, allowing experimentation 
before detailed planning is applied (European Commission 2009). Thus, applying 
the exploration and experimentation principles and testing out new technologies 
and policies under real-world conditions in highly visible ways can prompt radical 
social and technical changes aimed at transforming urban governance and foster the 
transition into socially integrative cities (Baccarne et al. 2014). 

Another key element in this development process is co-creation (van Bijsterveldt 
2016; ENoLL 2006; Feurstein et al. 2008; Franz et al. 2015; Pascu and van Lieshout 
2009; van der Heijden 2016). The essence of a ULL is that they provide a platform 
for participation and user involvement. Rather than just applying a fixed solution 
and involving the citizens only in testing, a solution is sought together with all 
stakeholders, and the direct participation of all stakeholders appears in all stages 
of the ULL approach—from identifying stakeholder needs, deciding upon ULL 
goals and visions, planning, designing, developing, implementing and evaluating 
ULL actions, and updating ULL ambitions. To qualify as co-creation, not only do 
the targeted users not need to be involved, they should have real decision-making 
power throughout the phases (Prahalad and Ramaswamy 2004). Furthermore, 
the development process of living labs is iterative, which implies that, after being 
designed, the prototype product is used and evaluated by the stakeholders. The 
feedback and evaluation gathered from these steps are used to further develop and 
improve the product (Feurstein et al. 2008; Pallot and Pawar 2012; Pierson and Lievens 
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2005). Thus, ULLs also support the co-evolution, co-emergence, and self-organization 
principles of complexity theory. 

The online Community of Communities (CoC) and the creation process is 
based on the main principles mentioned above. The CoC is an online platform that 
is meant to serve all stakeholders in the ULLs and to support the activities that 
evolve. In accordance with the complexity theory, the CoC is a supportive platform 
for self-organization, emergence, co-evolution, and the creation of a new order by 
enabling the users to open their own chat groups, leave comments on every topic, 
fill polls and chat with each other, without any defined division or close topics. In 
this way, every community member can react to all ULL activities, watch interviews 
with different experts from different countries and initiate new online activities 
(Anthopoulos and Fitsilis 2009). 

The platform enables its users to share and create knowledge with citizens, 
experts, researchers, academia, professionals, and anyone who is interested in 
participating, from all over the world. The platform enables the collection, integration, 
and analysis of data of transformative knowledge, which represent fundamental 
issues that emerge in new and existing cities with respect to governance of urban 
planning of the urban growth processes. The knowledge created and shared serves 
all stakeholders, self-organized communities, and each special interest group. 

Cities that want to encourage the creation of the vital knowledge that comes from 
the different interactions among community members should produce appropriate 
socio-cultural and technical conditions to support this (Pasher et al. 2017). In 
addition, in order to create an innovative and evolving environment, as in nature, the 
stakeholders should allow some degree of flexibility. If the new order is over-designed, 
the people will not be able to organize themselves, but will depend on the help and 
guidance of designers of the new order (Mitleton-Kelly 2003). 

The CoC has evolved to foster this exact environment, providing the link 
and connecting framework between people, decision-makers, and the community; 
therefore, a new reality, one that enables innovation, cooperation and creativity, can 
be created. It is an online platform, accessible and open to all stakeholders and is 
supported by open source code. On the other hand, this is a flexible self-organizing 
platform where every user can open discussions, edit contributions, and comment 
on the different categories. 

Another significant advantage of the CoC, is that it is an online platform and 
every action, initiation, exploration, and discussion is documented. This bottom-up 
approach is established to collect transformative knowledge from all stakeholders, 
and especially current and potential citizens. The collection, integration, and 
analysis of these data through Natural Language Analysis of people’s contributions, 
including emotion recognition, pave the way for a quantitative-based approach, a 
“digital transition” to urban planning. Hence, it collects and creates data for Artificial 
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Intelligence analysis, and the insights are fed into the next stage of the urban-planning 
process, enabling evidence-based governance for urban-planning processes. The data 
analysis can be done in order to assess the best practices in place-making, quality 
of public space, public engagement, social cohesion, and cultural heritage, and to 
identify major themes that play a significant role in the transition of the community 
into a necessarily “urban” one. 

This platform can support the transition towards socially integrative cities 
by enabling all stakeholders to create and exchange knowledge regarding city 
planning and development (Otto 2020; Denters and Klok 2010), such as infrastructure, 
regulations, taxation, health, education and culture, which have a bearing on the 
framework conditions and which shape the living conditions of residents. 

In order to deal with objections and motivate the stakeholders to participate and 
take an active role in the platform, the engagement must be a win-win situation, as 
in the Tel Aviv municipality case study. 


4. Case Study—The Digital Transformation of Tel Aviv Municipality 


In the 1980s, Tel Aviv suffered from a decline in the number of young families due 
to the aging of the city’s population. Through the development of a comprehensive 
strategic plan, the city attempted to overcome this trend. To formulate this plan, it 
gathered specialists from a wide spectrum. The plan was successfully implemented, 
and the city now enjoys immigration that includes many young families (Pasher et al. 
2017). 

In order to stay relevant, the city must be flexible and able to adjust to rapid 
change, and so the system must embrace new ways of communicating with its 
residents, moving away from the traditional, municipal, one-to-many methods and 
attempting to create a platform that will support openness, equality, trade, tourism 
and culture (Pasher et al. 2017). This is very much in line with the current global 
vision of municipalities, which are expected to deliver much more than efficiency and 
excellence in services for residents. The new vision prioritizes deeper engagement 
with the community, involving an open dialogue with and between residents, the 
creation of new models for trading and sharing goods and services, and, most 
importantly, making cities livable and equitable (Pasher et al. 2018). 

Digital transportation enables municipalities to communicate with the citizens 
through supporting systems that help to create high engagement, and this is how 
Tel Aviv has approached the objectives of becoming a smart city, developing a new 
online platform to enable citizens to co-create the future of the city, together with the 
municipality (Pasher et al. 2017). 

One of the best examples of Tel Aviv’s actions in digital transportation is the 
development of the DigiTel Residents Club. This club is a personalized web and 
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mobile communication platform that facilitates a direct and holistic connection 
between the city and its residents. 

This smart application for online public participation brings value to both the 
residents and the municipality, a smart win-win solution. The residents share their 
personal data voluntarily in order to obtain individually tailored, location-specific 
information and services (Tel Aviv 2020). 

DigiTel was developed as a robust platform that could be scaled to fit the world’s 
largest cities. The aim was to develop a system that would be more advanced and 
complex than any other city engagement tool in the world and, for this achievement, 
Tel Aviv won the world’s smartest city award at the Barcelona smart city expo in 
2014 (Morag 2014). In addition, Tel Aviv was ranked the second-best innovation 
ecosystem globally by the start-up ecosystem report (2012). Tel Aviv’s population 
that is well known for its open-minded and technology-driven citizens, and the 
ability of the municipality to build systems to support a new way of communicating 
with its residents created a platform that supports openness, innovation and a move 
away from the traditional one-to-many methods (Pasher et al. 2017). 

The benefits of the DigiTel application, as mentioned on the Tel Aviv municipality 
website, are: 


- discounts at Tel-Aviv’s numerous culture, sport, art, and recreation facilities; 

- live updates about what is happening in the city, adapted to the users’ personal 
interests: culture, music and or/art events, health and lifestyle, sports, children’s 
activities and much more; 

- live updates about what is going on in the vicinity of the user’s address, and 
announcements about community events, and the blocking, restoration and 
construction of streets/areas. 


During the Covid-19 crisis, Liora Shechter, the Chief Information Officer of 
Tel Aviv municipality, was interviewed (Shechter 2020) for the Community of 
Communities. In this interview, she explained that the municipality needed to adapt 
to new ways to give added value to its residents and support them, while it also 
needed to obey the rules and prevent infections. In order to achieve this goal, Tel 
Aviv uses the familiar DigiTel platform, which the residents already know, to add 
more relevant information and features. One of the examples is given in the section 
where residents can report blocking scooters; they now can report on the need for aid 
for elderly. 

Tel Aviv also embraces the innovation and start-up community to help solve the 
coronavirus issues. One of the applications that was adapted by the department of 
education in Tel Aviv activated 1000 volunteers using the app to try to help others. 

Another community activity is the International Virtual Hackathon that 
continued for 72 h and invited solutions to support SMEs in Tel-Aviv. All the 
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solutions became accessible by every country that participated in the Hackathon 
and all the start-ups got the chance to make connections and receive feedback from 
experts from all over the world. 


5. Conclusions 


Embracing complexity theory allows us to better and faster manage the transition 
to socially integrative cities. According to the complexity theory (Mitleton-Kelly 2003), 
we live in a world of uncertainty and must be reconciled with having no definitive 
answers or one way of success. In addition, reality is dynamic and, therefore, an 
entity that wants to survive and thrive should explore its scope, and consistently 
continue to try different experiments and create diversity. This means that, from this 
perspective, the search for a single optimal strategy may not be possible and may be 
undesirable; any strategy can be optimal under certain conditions. Therefore, the 
ultimate strategy is to work in parallel on several experiments that have low costs 
and low risk, draw conclusions from each experiment, and upgrade the strategy 
(Mitleton-Kelly 2003). 

One of the main goals of online platforms is to create engagement. The 
engagement on the platform will maximize itself through a combination of offline 
and online activities. (Anthopoulos and Fitsilis 2009). According to the concept of 
ULLs and the complexity theory, the best way to create engagement is to experiment 
with the different possibilities (Mitleton-Kelly 2003) that exist in the platform, learn 
what works and what actions have the potential to last over the long term, and adapt 
the experiments and prototypes to the dynamic reality (European Commission 2009). 
User engagement can be done by creating an enabling infrastructure for a fruitful 
discourse. The city of Tel Aviv engages the citizens by creating an infrastructure that 
challenges the status quo for constant improvement (Tel Aviv 2020). In the complex 
postmodern world, there are no right answers, and there is not one truth. We live in 
an uncertain environment, subject to rapid changes which force us to adjust. Tel Aviv 
does this by a deeper engagement with the community, involving an open dialogue 
with and between residents (Pasher et al. 2017). 

The experiments can also conclude different kinds of technology tools that will 
help to prevent technical problems and increase the number of users. 

One of the ways to engage experts and people who want to learn from them in 
the same activity is to establish regular designated events in different topics and invite 
them to join. A different way of harnessing new members to register with an online 
platform is to do online workshops for groups of people that knew each other before. 
The workshops can integrate a variety of forms, such as hybrid, frontal and online, 
and can also offer different kinds of topics, like global issues and leading questions 
that the participants are passionate about, as well as guiding the participants on 
what to do on the platform. The results of this kind of activity are original content 
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uploaded to the CoC by the community members, attracting new people to register, 
open discussions that can lead to actions, and innovative ideas that can make a great 
contribution to decision-makers. 

There are many different ways of succeeding with digital platforms (Anthopoulos 
and Fitsilis 2009). The role of the community manager is to collect the data 
and information in a systematic way, analyze it using relevant analysis tools and 
professionals, and present it to decision-makers in a practical way by using forms, 
reports, or specific conclusions. The decision-makers can easily use this information 
to generate citizen engagement, support a culture of entrepreneurship and innovation, 
and draw valuable insights for the benefit of a sustainable and socially integrative 
city, as in Tel Aviv’s case study (Pasher et al. 2017). 
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+ This book chapter is based on two deliverables of the Trans-Urban-EU-China 
Project by the same author team: (Neumann et al. 2018, 2019) (see list of 
references). Strong text references to these deliverables are given in the 
book chapter. 


1. Introduction 


China has experienced unprecedented rapid urbanisation process in the past 
three decades, while, at the same time, encountering and facing a series of big 
challenges such as fast urban population growth, acute industrial restructuring, 
limited environmental carrying capacity, wide environmental degradation and 
less well-coordinated governance due to the conflicts of interest from different 
stakeholders (Neumann et al. 2019). In terms of a city’s routine operation and daily 
management, the emerging “urban diseases”, such as air pollution, traffic congestion, 
inadequate public services and other problems, pose additional challenges to the 
government’s adoptive capacities in urban management and governance (Xu and 
Zhu 2020). All these challenges call for new approaches for urban development and 
transformation of the static type of urban management into a more dynamic and 
real-time adaptive practice (Neumann et al. 2018). Therefore, the rise in Smart City 
development is logically becoming a paramount and urgent need in China’s new 
round of urbanisation and city development, where the quality- and human-centred 
development approach is fully promoted and further emphasised to eventually 
develop socially integrative cities (Li 2012; Shen 2010; Sun 2013; Zhen and Xiao 2014). 

However, due to the top-down governance structures in China, at least for 
now, it is still the central and local governments that play the dominant role in 
Smart City development and practice (Shen 2010; Sun 2013). While progress is 
being made in distinct cases, showcasing experimental and pioneering examples 
of sustainable urban development, systematic, collectively shared urban visions, 
followed by spatially embodied, well aligned and integrated implementation actions, 
are still scarce and occasional. Strategies that were partly, or not at all, implemented 
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do exist in cities in China (Xie et al. 2015), as well as in Europe. This mismatch 
between planning in a strategic sense (conducted by decision-making authorities; 
taking place both on the national and local levels) and the implementation of actions 
leads to inefficient use of resources and local potentials, failing processes, lack of 
alignment, missing knowledge transfer and missed synergies, as well as lock-ins 
and frustration among the involved stakeholders. Consequently, there is an urgent 
need to close this gap. We argue that a set of transformative capacities within cities 
can narrow the planning-implementation gap in cities by interlinking the strategic 
perspective with specific implementation efforts to address the (local) challenges in 
an effective way and induce long-term transformative change. 
The main aim and contribution of this research is: 


e operationalising and applying an analysis framework to the European 
and Chinese context to measure transformative capacities to address the 
planning-implementation gap of cities; 

e exploring and illustrating innovative approaches based on case studies to 
bridge the gap between strategic development and integrated planning and 
implementation in Europe and China. 


The article is structured as follows. A literature review in Section 2 explores 
the scientific discussion on the planning-implementation gap, and introduces the 
conceptual framework on the transformative capacities of cities as an approach used 
in the article to study innovative approaches to narrow the planning-implementation 
gap and the smart cities approach, as this approach is used for the empirical case 
studies. Section 3 describes the methods used. It describes the analytical framework 
to measure transformative capacities and the case study approach. Section 4 describes 
the results of the case studies in China and Europe and Section 5 includes a reflection 
on innovative approaches to address the planning and implementation gap and 
outlines further research. 


2. Literature Review 


In this section, a literature review is provided to: (1) the 
planning—implementation gap; (2) transformative capacities in cities as a means to 
address the planning implementation gap; (3) the smart cities’ planning approach in 
China and Europe. 


2.1. Planning—Implementation Gap 


Researchers have been dealing with the problems of implementation processes 
for decades (Pressman and Wildavsky 1973; Gunn 1978). Earlier work saw a 
top-down policy as the ideal type for effective policy implementation. The approaches 
of the early 1980s (Lipsky 1980) see the so-called “street level bureaucrats” as 
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the key to successful or failed implementation and implementation must not be 
separated from policy-making. Recent approaches consider the political context much 
more comprehensively, since implementation will be influenced by complexity and 
unpredictability (Braithwaite et al. 2018), and the possible solutions vary according 
to the local context (Rittel and Webber 1973). 

For decades, the normative top-down policy has been criticised as being based 
on three questionable elements: a chronological order in which expressed intentions 
precede action, a linear causal logic whereby goals determine instruments and 
instruments determine results, and a hierarchy within which policy formation is 
more important than policy implementation (Hill and Hupe 2015). Understanding 
has increased that the success of policies is not self-evident, and governments must 
do more to ensure that the results are implemented (Hudson et al. 2019). 

In parallel, urban qualities are strongly influenced by social, environmental 
and technical changes, and urbanisation and traditional planning methods can no 
longer satisfy the growing demands for sustainable urban planning with regard to 
factors such as complexity, problem size, and level of detail, and these limitations 
make the development of new approaches necessary. More flexible and iterative 
planning approaches must focus more on participatory actions, implementation and 
see the city as a dynamic, complex system consisting of stocks of resources and 
flows of networks, e.g., through links to budgets, projects and a citywide or regional 
infrastructure (Kunze et al. 2011; Healey 2007; Innes and Booher 2018). 

Many cities are currently confronted with fundamental challenges, such as rapid 
urban growth due to migration, environmental pollution, and social fragmentation. 
They look for unconventional solutions to manage and eventually overcome 
these challenges, by unlocking their innovative potential and encouraging niche 
innovations. Furthermore, they establish new institutional structures, practices 
and modes of action, which have a greater potential to successfully lead to more 
sustainable urbanisation (Frantzeskaki et al. 2019; Loorbach et al. 2016; Wolfram 2016; 
Wolfram and Frantzeskaki 2016; Neumann et al. 2018; Neumann et al. 2019). 

A fundamental question arises in the context of this debate: whether new 
approaches to strategic planning, as well as to implementation, inherently contain 
a gap. Is the gap between the conventional paths of practice and novel urban 
strategic “push” potentially necessary to fuel and drive the process of innovation 
and advancement? 


2.2. Transformative Capacity Building in Cities 


Our hypothesis is that whether urban transition emerges or accelerates to close the 
planning-implementation gap depends, to some extent, on the urban transformative 
capacity as a prerequisite for long-term transformative change. According to Walker 
et al. (2004), transformability, as such, is the capacity to create a fundamentally new 
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system when ecological, economic, or social structures make the existing system 
untenable. Similarly, Loorbach et al. (2016) relate the term “transition” to “locked-in 
regimes that are challenged by changing contexts, ecological stress and societal 
pressure for change as well as experiments and innovations in niches driven by 
entrepreneurial networks, and creative communities and proactive administrators” 
(Loorbach et al. 2016, p. 2). Transformative change from unsustainable to sustainable 
development paths can be seen as multi-actor processes, which entail interactions 
between social groups (Geels 2010). 

We look specifically into urban transformative capacities to respond to the 
planning implementation gaps in smart cities. Transformative capacities take many 
forms and there is no “one size fits all” approach. The term “transformative 
capacity” originates from sustainability science, more specifically from the transition 
management discourse. In this scientific context, “transition” refers to discussions 
and practical applications with the aim of promoting fundamental and lasting changes 
in urban societies regarding the path to sustainable development (Neumann et al. 
2019; Wolfram 2016; Wilson et al. 2013; Ziervogel et al. 2016) have started to define 
transformative capacities and identify structuring elements. According to Wolfram 
(2016), transformative capacity can be defined as the “collective ability to conceive, 
prepare for, initiate and perform path-deviant urban change, thus enabling future 
development within planetary boundaries”. Wolfram (2016) suggested an integrated 
framework to inform analytical as well as intervention approaches. The framework 
maps out 10 interdependent key components grouped into three clusters (agency and 
interaction forms, core development process and relational dimension) (Figure 1). 
Crucially, this framework refers transformative capacity to urban stakeholders, places, 
and processes—both as a capacity source and a subject of transformation. Wilson et al. 
(2013) identifies similar elements of transformation (identity, feedbacks, structures 
and functions). The identity of the system, as well as the feedback element, which 
includes the interaction between people, institutions, and the environment, maps 
towards the “agency and interaction forms” of Wolfram (2016), the function of 
which includes the outcomes of the process maps towards the “core development 
process” and the structure, which includes relationships between the elements or 
parts of a system mapped towards the “relational dimension”. Ziervogel et al. 
(2016) outline that cultivation of transformative capacity includes: (1) an awareness 
of and a re-connection to life-support systems (collaborative co-creation); (2) a 
well-developed sense of agency (creativity); (3) social cohesion (relatedness, growing 
community). Awareness and collaborative co-creation include many elements of the 
core development process, social cohesion and relatedness includes many elements 
of the relational dimension and the agency element maps towards the agency and 
interaction forms of Wolfram. However, Ziervogel et al. (2016) and Wilson et al. 
(2013) look specifically at transformative capacities for sustainable system change, 
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whereas Wolfram operationalised his framework more specifically towards urban 
changes. For the investigation of urban transformative capacities, the framework 
of Wolfram seems most appropriate, as it includes elements highlighted by other 
researchers for transformative capacities, but, at the same time, was specifically 
developed for the urban context. 


3 Categories 10 Key Components 
Agency and - Inclusive and multiform urban governance 
interaction forms - Transformative leadership 


- Empowered and autonomous communities of practice 


Core development System(s) awareness and memory 


processes - Urban sustainability and foresight 
- Diverse community-based experimentation with disruptive solutions 
- Innovation embedding and coupling 

Relational Dimensions - Reflexivity and social learning 


- Working across agency levels 

- Working across political-administrative levels and geographical scales 
Figure 1. Transformative capacity concept. Source: Wolfram (2016, pp. 127-28), 
used with permission. 


Pathways towards transition for integrative planning on the level of strategy, 
neighbourhood planning and implementation can be derived based on the 
understanding of transformative capacities and the building of such a capacity 
by Wolfram (2016). Wolfram et al. (2019) indicated that further research is needed 
to obtain complementary insights into how such multi-agency and co-production 
processes emerge and unfold in different global contexts, urban domains, and places. 
This research addresses Wolfram’s call for empirical research into transformative 
capacities in a global context. 


2.3. Smart Cities Planning Approach 


Smart Cities is an innovative planning approach in China and Europe to address 
the current challenges, as outlined in the introduction. The Smart City concept has 
been prominently promoted in China and Europe and has received attention from the 
city authorities. In both Europe and China, the Smart City concept is mainly driven by 
the policy level. Although there are differences in the understanding of Smart Cities 
in China and Europe, cities in both are considered smart if they use technological 
solutions to improve the management and efficiency of the urban environment. 

How the term “smart city” should be defined, and how this definition can be 
operationalised to measure progress in smart city development, has been broadly 
discussed among academics (Neumann et al. 2015; Huovila et al. 2017). In this article, 
however, we do not refer to any specific academic definition, but focus on what 
funding agencies and other owners of relevant funding and financing programmes 
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call the “smart city”. These include, on the European side, the Smart Cities and 
Communities initiative within Horizon 2020, the Joint Programme Initiative Urban 
Europe and the European Territorial Cooperation Programme URBACT. On the 
Chinese side, we refer to the initiatives “National Smart City Pilots” (NSCP) of 
the Ministry of Housing and Urban Development (MOHURD), “Smart City Cloud 
Platform for Spatio-Temporal Information” (NSCP) of the National Ministry of the 
National Administration of Surveying, Mapping and Geo-information (NASMG), 
the “National Information Consumption City (NIC) Pilot Program” of the Ministry of 
Industry and Information Technology of PRC (MIIT), the “Technology and Standard 
Pilot Program for Smart City (TSPPSC) Construction” of the Ministry of Science 
and Technology (MOST), and the People-Beneficial-Oriented National Information 
Cities (NIPC), an initiative that has been jointly funded by several national ministries 
and bureaus. 

At the European level, Smart City programmes are one of the key initiatives 
through which European cities are bringing forward technological innovation and 
fighting climate change (European Commission, and UN Habitat 2016, p. 179). 
Smart Cities have been supported through various EU instruments, such as European 
Structural and Investment Funds, European Research and Innovation Programme and 
the European Innovation Partnership on Smart Cities and Communities (European 
Innovation Partnership on Smart Cities and Communities 2013) since 2013. These 
instruments support the aims of the energy union (European Commission 2015) 
and the Urban Agenda for the EU (European Commission 2016). For example, the 
European Research and Innovation Programme entails an annual call on Smart Cities 
and Communities. This call finances the large-scale demonstration of replicable 
solutions in the context of cities. The focus of all projects is on the innovative 
application, testing and validation of already existing technologies or technologies in 
neighbourhoods, rather than on the development of new technologies (Gaiddon et al. 
2016). Additionally, many Member States in Europe have additional strategic policy 
documents and respective funding programmes. 

Compared with Europe, smart city construction in China faces a more 
complicated situation and has attached greater strategic significance to urban 
development in an aim to cope with the challenges associated with the increasing 
speed of the urbanisation process and induced by irrational urban expansion: i) the 
increasing pressure on resources and ecological environment in the context of the 
rapid growth of the urban population; ii) insufficient inter-department coordination 
and inefficiency in urban management; iii) incompatibility between traditional 
production/management techniques and the increasingly emphasised demands 
for innovation, governance and sustainability (Wu 2013). The development and 
application of IoT, cloud computing, big data, and other emerging IT technologies is 
regarded by policy makers as a key instrument and solution for mitigating, or even 
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cleaning, the various incurred urban diseases, and thus having higher motivations 
and expectations for Smart City development. As a consequence, various levels (state, 
provincial, municipal, etc.) of government-initiated and -led pilot cities/projects have 
become the backbone and most powerful organisational form for China’s Smart City 
construction. This government-led pattern has further catalysed and stimulated the 
enthusiasm of all sectors of society. At present, the focuses of Smart City construction 
projects in the state mainly include: (i) interconnected smart infrastructure systems, 
(ii) highly-coordinated urban governance and civil service, and (iii) technology 
embeddedness, based on multi-application scenes (Huang et al. 2020). There are 
many stakeholders actively participating in those programmes, such as enterprises, 
research institutions and universities (Shen 2010; Sun 2013). When it comes to 
the “soft” aspect, technologies are widely considered as tools of “technological 
empowerment” (Zheng 2007). Recently, public participation has been identified as an 
important starting point of pursuing “modernisation of state governance” (National 
Development, and Reform Commission 2013). Currently, the implementation of 
smart city projects (most of them with too-high technical entry barriers and too high 
a threshold for the public to engage in) is still focused on the short-term interest 
division between the government and enterprises. Nevertheless, some emerging 
possible patterns for public participation have been explored and practiced. For 
example, in the field of resource and energy supply (such as water, electricity, natural 
gas, etc.), by being embedded into the high-tech market, multiple actors, including 
the government, enterprises, and the public, can be involved in the participation 
process based on commercial networks (Chen 2020). 

As the Smart City concept is being pushed in Europe and China at a strategic 
policy level, and additionally by funding instruments on the operational level, it 
is suitable to use Smart Cities to measure transformative capacity to narrow the 
planning implementation gap. 


3. Methodology 


A range of methodologies was selected and applied to gather empirical 
information on the transformative capacities of Smart Cities in eight European 
and Chinese city case studies to learn about innovative approaches to closing the 
planning-implementation gap (Figure 2). 

First, an analytical framework to operationalise transformative capacities in 
Smart Cities has been developed (Section 3.1). This framework has been the basis for 
guiding questions in the city case studies. Second, a case study approach has been 
developed (Section 3.2). 
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Bridging the planning-implementation gap in smart cities 


Analytical Framework based on Wolfram (2016) 


N 


eo 


Knowledge Base - Good Practice - Success Factors 


Strategic city document review Interview with local stakeholders 


Methodology 


Figure 2. Case Study Approach. Source: Figure by authors. 


3.1. Framework to Measure Transformative Capacities of Cities to Address the 
Planning-Implementation Gap 


While the framework of Wolfram (2016) has been operationalised for application 
in specific public services sectors in cities previously (e.g., Brodnik and Brown 2018), 
it needed to be adapted to this research paper. To this end, the framework of Wolfram 
(2016) (see Section 2.2) has been applied and contextualised in the context of smart 
city development in China and Europe for planning and implementation purposes. 
We followed the methodological approach of Ziervogel et al. (2016) and applied 
the transformative capacity framework with the aim of identifying and mapping 
innovative activities and tools towards the dimensions and key components and 
aspects. The identification of activities should support the detection of transition 
pathways to close the planning-implementation gap in smart cities (Neumann et al. 
2019). Based on the three dimensions and the key components, key aspects have 
been derived to identify activities that build transformative capacity, to narrow the 
planning implementation gap. 

A framework has been developed to identify activities’ transformative capacities 
for a change in strategic planning, neighbourhood planning and implementation, 
to close the planning implementation gap in Smart Cities. Based on the three 
dimensions and the key components, key aspects (Neumann et al. 2019) have been 
derived to measure transformative capacity in the context of narrowing the planning 
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implementation gap in China and Europe (Table 1). As an example, the development 
of the key aspects will be illustrated. Transformative Leadership, as a component 
of “Agency and interaction forms”, has been put into the context of Chinese and 
European smart city development. The following aspects and activities have been 
identified and covered in the city case studies: 


e Who were the key actors in the smart city planning and implementation process? 
Who has taken leadership and ownership for smart city strategy making, 
planning and implementation?; 

e What has been the personal and functional competences of key actors?; 

e How has decision making for strategy, planning and implementation taken 
place and how transparent was the process? How (if at all) are implementation 
projects implemented in overarching strategic efforts? 


At this stage, it has been assumed that all identified key aspects are relevant 
along the entire policy cycle for integrative planning spanning from (1) urban strategic 
planning, (2) neighbourhood planning, and (3) implementation (Figure 3). In order to 
generate empirical evidence on innovative activities and tools to build transformative 
capacities, interview guidelines for city case studies have been developed based on 
the key aspects (Section 3.2). 


3.2. Case Study Approach 


The case study approach! includes the identification and sampling of cities for 
case studies in China and Europe and the implementation of the case studies. 

The selection approach for city cases considers smart innovation and 
implementation projects in China and Europe, which have successfully passed 
a selection process of one of the above-mentioned Smart City programmes and been 
implemented. These projects can, therefore, be seen as exemplary for the current 
state of smart city practice. All these projects aim to address the implementation 
of city strategies in an innovative way. Thus, they provide insights and learning 
material for others looking to close the planning implementation gap. 


1 A more detailed description of the case study approach can be found in the deliverable of the respective 


research project in (Neumann et al. 2019). 
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Table 1. Operationalisation of transformative capacity to close the 
planning-implementation gap in China and Europe. 


Inclusive and multiform urban governance 


Diversity of actors involved, resources of actors to become active and benefits of actor 
governance structure, involved bodies and strategic alignment 

Continuity of active actors across multi-level governance/bodies 

Commitment for action and decision 


Transformative leadership 


e Key actors, leadership and ownership 
e Personal and functional competences of key actors 
e Decision-making and transparency of decisions 


Empowered and autonomous communities of practice 


e Continuity of commitment towards implementation by actors/community involved 


System(s) awareness and memory 


° Cross sectoral integration in Strategy/Planning/Implementation 


Urban sustainability and foresight 


e Common vision of all actors at the beginning of the strategy process, or the strategy 
itself as a reaction to existing problems/symptoms 

° Alignment and orchestration of vision, strategies, planning and implementation 

e Alignment of strategy with national and international strategies 


Diverse community-based experimentation with disruptive solutions 


e Opportunities for experimentations and testing 
e New solutions generated in the implementation phase 


Innovation embedding and coupling 


° Innovative action and its embeddedness in strategy/planning/implementation 


Reflexivity and social learning 


e _ Evaluation and monitoring from strategy to implementation 

e Learnings (positive and negative) among the active actors, integration of learnings in 
future processes/activities 

° Information/documentation of processes from strategy to implementation 
(transparency and process-oriented) 


Working across agency levels 


e Experience/history of already existing cooperation 
° Solutions for emerging problems/conflicts through cross-sectoral activities 


Working across political-administrative levels and geographical scales 


e City/actors’ experience and exchange of know-how at national and/or 
international levels 
e Working across various departments in the city administration 
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Experiment- 


ations and 
testing 
New Common 
solutions vision of all 
generated actors 
Room for Cross 
innovative Alignment sectoral 
action Orchestration (inter) integration 
of all three national 
elements strategies 


Core development 
processes 


Figure 3. Analytical framework to assess transformative capacities in smart cities. 
Source: Figure by authors. 


3.2.1. European Smart City Programmes and Selection of Cities for Case Studies 


In Europe, the concept of smart cities has been widely used in city strategies, as 
it is rooted in European, national and regional policy strategies. Moreover, research 
and innovation programmes have been targeted towards smart city development to 
support technological, organisational and social innovations needed. The main aim is 
to support research and innovation needed for the implementation of smarter cities. 

European R&I Programmes dedicated to urban development are the following: 


e The first programme is the European research and innovation framework 
programme of the European Commission. In the 8th (Horizon 2020-2014-2020) 
R&I framework programme, cities have been actively mobilised to apply to 
projects dedicated towards the development of smart cities (but, also, other 
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types of city: digital city, eco-city, etc.). The projects considered for analysis 
started in the period 2013-04/2018. 

e The second programme is the European URBACT III programme of the European 
Commission (2014-2020) that supports innovative activities in cities. Projects 
considered for analysis started in the period 2013-04/2018. 

e The third R&I programme is the European Joint Programming Initiative 
Urban Europe that funds R&I projects dedicated to sustainable development 
on transnational basis. Projects considered for analysis started in the 
period 2013-2017. 


For the selection of city cases an analysis of three large European/transnational 
R&I programmes has been conducted to identify cities actively involved? in 
such programs. (cf. Neumann et al. 2019). In total, 273 projects dedicated to 
sustainable urbanisation could be identified, with 161 participating cities, meaning 
city authorities/municipalities. A total of 213 out of 273 projects with city participation 
are funded by Horizon 2020, 33 projects by URBACT and 27 projects by JPI Urban 
Europe. Moreover, this reveals that the identified cities vary in size, from small 
(<50.000 inhabitants) to large (>1.000.000 inhabitants). Appendix A shows a map of 
Europe with the engaged cities in projects, according to the number of projects they 
are engaged with. 

Based on the 161 cities, a sample was generated for case studies. The following 
sample criteria were applied: the active involvement of cities in the project generation, 
the number of projects cities are involved in, and the variety of programmes they are 
active in. 

Table 2 summarises the sample criteria for cities (column 1), the selected cities 
according to the different sample criteria (column 2), and a first selection of 19 cities 
(column 3), where eliminated cities were sampled more than once. Based on this first 
selection, a second selection was made, reducing the sample by cities that had similar 
sample criteria (e.g., Vienna and Hamburg—both are active in three projects, and 
have similar size). In a further step, taking into account the availability of the contact 
persons and their availability for interviews, the number of cities was reduced to 
eight. Table 3 summarises the eight cities in Europe selected for case studies, their 
sample criteria and population size, and the number of projects they are involved. 


2 In our understanding, a city is actively involved in a programme if it is a partner receiving funding in 


one or several projects financed by the respective programme. 
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Table 2. Sample criteria and selection of European cities for case studies. 


Cities that are most active in projects Torino (7 projects), Santander (7 ‘Avisterdam Amsterdam 
across all funding schemes projects) Madrid (8 projects) Antwerp Budapest 
Cities that are most active in H2020 Torino (7 projects), Santander (7 Barcelona London 
projects projects) Madrid (8 projects) Bratislava Madrid 
Cities that are most active in URBACT é i Bristol Rijeka 
: Ioannina (2 projects) Budapest Santander 
Pee Dublin Stockholm 
Cities that are most active in Joint Maastricht (2 projects), Genova Vienna 
Programming Initiative Urban Europe Amsterdam (2 projects) Hamburg 
iti was Joannia 
Cines P ee three Antwerp, Stockholm Lisboa 
- London 
Cities that are active in 3 or 4 of the BE = Trn Genova, Maastricht 
city concepts Dublin, Lisboa, Madrid, Madrid 
Barcelona, London, Bristol Rijeka 
Napoleonic: Torino (7 projects), Santander 
Santander (7 projects) Madrid (8 Stockholm 
projects) Tor! mo 
Cities with many projects, but from Eastern: Budapest (2 projects), Vienna 
different planning background Bratislava (2 projects), Rijeka (2 
projects) 


Germanic: Vienna (3 projects), 
Hamburg (3 projects) 


Table 3. Overview of city sample for European case studies. 


1-3 . 
Amsterdam 500.001-1 Mio. 3 
Budapest >1 Mio. 2 
London >1 Mio. 9 
Madrid >1 Mio. 8 
Rijeka 100.001-250.000 2 
Santander 100.001-250.000 3 
Stockholm 500.001-1 Mio. 3 
Vienna >1 Mio. 4 
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3.2.2. Chinese Smart City Programmes and Selection of Cities for Case Studies 


The rapid and fast urbanisation in China in the past decades caused many 
serious challenges to Chinese urban development in a quantitative way, including 
less manageable urban sprawl, heavier pollution, and increasingly enlarged social 
disparity. Therefore, Smart City development is optionally becoming a paramount 
and urgent need in China’s new round of urbanisation and city development. 
To scientifically explore the different approaches to the construction, operation, 
management, services and development of Smart Cities in the Chinese context, 
different ministries of the state council have launched a series of pilot programmes to 
encourage incorporating Smart City practices into urban development strategies, to 
enhance the management and service capability at city level, and thus to improve the 
process of urbanisation and of industrial restructuring, and to improve governance 
and public services towards sustainability. There are many stakeholders actively 
participating in those programmes, such as enterprises, research institutions and 
universities. However, due to the top-down governance structures in China, at least 
for now, it is still central and local governments that play the dominant role in city 
development and practice. Because of their nature, and considering the various level 
of government in China, it is preferred to start with pilot and demonstration cases 
to test any kind of new preferential policies and gain experience in developing the 
new type of city. It can be fairly and reasonably assumed that pilot cities in China 
(which usually receive more policy support from central government) are more likely 
to become the showcases for excellent performance in Smart City construction, while 
its real effectiveness needs to be further assessed and evaluated. But nevertheless, 
these pilot cases are still valuable references for understanding the Chinese approach 
in this regard and are a good entry point for international comparative studies. 

The following Pilot Programmes dedicated to Smart City construction in China 
were launched by Chinese government ministries or agencies. More information for 
each programme is provided in Appendix B. They are used for identifying the cities 
that are more active in Smart City development: 


e In May 2012, the Ministry of Housing and Urban-Rural Development of the 
PRC (MOHURD) issued a Notice on Carrying Out the National Smart City Pilot 
Programme (NSCP). 

e In Dec 2012, the National Administration of Surveying, Mapping 
and Geo-information (NASMG) announced the launch of a pilot 
programme of constructing Smart City’s Cloud Platform for Spatio-Temporal 
Information (CPSI). 

e = In Dec 2013, the National Information Consumption City (NIC) Pilot Programme 
was launched by the Ministry of Industry and Information Technology of 
PRC (MIIT). 
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e The Technology and Standard Pilot Programme for Smart City (TSPPSC) 
Construction was jointly issued by the Ministry of Science and Technology 
of the PRC (MOST) and the Standardization Administration of China (SAC) 
in 2012. 

e «In 2014, 12 national ministries or bureaus (D12) jointly approved a list of 80 cities 
for pilots of People-Beneficial-Oriented National Information Cities (NIPC). 


In total, 1028 pilot projects on smart city construction in China exist to date, 
distributed to 193 cities (including 189 prefecture-level cities and four provincial-level 
municipalities) of 31 provinces. Appendix C presents a map of all identified cities. 
Among them, 527 pilot programs are related to Smart City development, discussed 
above. The other 501 pilot programmes launched by the central government on city 
development will not be used for further comparative study, given that there are no 
such data from the European side. Corresponding to the sample criteria of European 
cases, Table 4 shows the criteria and process of selection for case studies in China 
based on the 193 pilot cities identified above, including the sample criteria for cities 
(Column 1), the primary selection according to different sample criteria (Column 2), 
the first selection of 17 cities after removing those cities that have been sampled 
repeatedly (Column 3), and the final identification of eight cities in consideration 
of both heterogeneity of the sampling criteria (cities are both active in carrying out 
Smart City and Eco-City pilot programs) and comparability with European cases 
(Column 4) in terms of Smart City development. 

Table 5 shows the basic information and characteristics for the eight identified 
cities for further international comparative studies, including the sampling criteria, 
city clusters to which they respectively belong, resident population of 2016 and 
programmes they are involved in. In China’s domestic urban system: i) Beijing, 
Shanghai, Tianjin, Chongqing, Shenzhen, and Wuhan are Megacities (cities with 
an urban resident population more than 10 million), representing an intensive, 
innovative, international and integrated form of settlement in the 21st century; 
ii) Suzhou and Dalian are Big Cities (the urban resident population is between 1 
million and 5 million). Their scale and influence could reach a relatively high level, 
but emerge with the bottleneck of upgrading the quality of urban development. 
According to the World City Ranking (2020) report, published by GaWC, Shanghai, 
Beijing, Guangzhou, and Shenzhen are categorised as first-tier world cities (Alpha), 
Tianjin, Wuhan, and Dalian as the second-tier (Beta), while Suzhou is categorised as 
the third-tier (Gamma). 


Table 4. Sampling criteria and selection of exemplary Chinese cities for case studies. 


Cities that are most active in Smart 


Suzhou (19 projects), Chongqing 
(16 projects), Weifang (16 


5 ae : projects), Beijing (16 projects), Beijing 
City and Eco-city pilot programmes Qingdao (14 projects), and Chongging 
Hangzhou (13 projects) Dalian 
F 
Beijing (13 projects), Qingdao (9 eae ha Shanghai 
Cities that are most active in Smart projects), Suzhou (8 projects), Ninebo Chongqing 
City pilot programmes Chongqing (8 projects), Weifang Qin ae Beijing 
(8 projects), Tianjin (8 projects) Shanghai Wuhan 
Beijing (11 projects), Shenzen nn 
Ss EB: Tianjin (6 projects), Suzhou ANON: 
Cities that are most active in NSCP Qingdao (6 projects), Suzhou (6 Tianjin N 
projects), Weifang N 
Cities that are most active in NIC Shanghai (3 projects) nn 
Cities that are active in all 5 Smart City Dalian, Xiangyang, Xi'Ning 
pilot programmes Yichang 
Cities that are active in 4 Smart City Zhengzhou 


pilot programmes 


Wuhan, Shenzhen, Zhengzhou 


Cities that are active in different pilot 
concepts 


Garden City: Weifang, Suzhou, 
Shanghai 


Ecological Garden City: Suzhou 


Climate-smart City: Chongqing 


Sponge City: Xining 


Low-carbon City: Wuhan 


Cities with many pilot projects by city 
clusters 


Yangtze River Delta: Suzhou (19 
projects), Hangzhou (13 projects), 
Ningbo (12 projects), Shanghai 
(11 projects) 


Middle-Yangtze River: Wuhan (9 
projects), Xiangyang (7 projects), 
Yichang (7 projects) 


Shandong Peninsula: Weifang 
(16 projects), Qingdao (14 
projects) 


Zhongyuan: Zhengzhou (8 
projects) 


Table 5. 
comparative studies. 


Characteristics of the eight exemplary Chinese cities for further 


Shanghai Yangtze River Delta 

Chongqing Chengdu-Chongqing 
Beijing Beijing-Tianjin-Hebei 
Wuhan Middle-Yangtze River 
Dalian Harbin-Changchun city cluster 
Suzhou Yangtze River Delta 

Shenzhen Pearl River Delta 
Tianjin Beijing-Tianjin-Hebei 


20 Mio.-30 Mio. 11 
20 Mio.-30 Mio. 16 
20 Mio.-30 Mio. 16 
5 Mio.-10 Mio. 9 
2.5 Mio.-5 Mio. 11 
2.5 Mio.-5 Mio. 19 
10 Mio.-20 Mio. 6 
10 Mio.-20 Mio. 12 
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3.2.3. Implementation of City Case Studies 


City case studies have been conducted to gather empirical information from a 
variety of stakeholders involved in the planning and implementation of smart city 
projects. The city case studies included: 


e development of a guiding questions related to each key aspect of the analytical 
framework to be followed during the empirical data collection for each city 
case study; 

e desktop research on strategic and planning documents and potential 
implementation areas; 

e interviews with selected stakeholders from the strategy, planning and 
implementation phase; 

e analysis of empirical data and development of a city case study according to a 
template oriented towards the analysis framework. 


The city case studies shall exemplify the argument of this book chapter and 
support the story-telling. Eight case studies in Europe and China were aimed for. Two 
case studies could not be realised in Europe (Amsterdam, Rijeka). The main reasons 
for not realising the case studies are no access to or response from adequate interview 
partners, interview partner rejected interview due to limited English language 
capabilities, and limited information on city strategy/implementation available in 
English language. 


4. Results—Case Analysis: Building Transformative Capacities in European and 
Chinese Cities to Close the Planning and Implementation Gap 


This section highlights different exemplary measures to increase the 
transformative capacities of cities that have contributed to a better alignment of city 
planning and implementation. Detailing the specificities of all empirical cases is 
beyond the limitations and scope of this book chapter. Instead, we present a selection 
of the most innovative approaches for building the transformative capacities found 
in the Chinese and European cases. The illustrations from the European cases are 
described individually because the cases were highly specific, demonstrating the 
idiosyncrasies of European city planning and implementation frameworks. Each city 
in Europe has its own exploration and implementation of the smart city approach 
based on its institutional context und planning culture. In China, the implementation 
approach is mainly a top-down process, usually based on a pilot experiment. This 
pilot experiment is usually taken by a megacity, given its strong financial capacity 
and comprehensive situation, so the pilot projects are successful in most cases. Once 
a successful case is gained, a quick upscaling can be promoted and implemented to 
other cities with a large scale of replication. The replication can then form a cluster 
of cities, which use similar tools and instruments in their implementation in China. 
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Illustrations from the Chinese cases are subsumed when multiple cases exemplified 
a set of related transformative capacity-building measures. 


4.1. Building Transformative Capacity in European Cities 


Stockholm (Sweden) demonstrates several measures that support and sustain the 
different transformative capacity domains across the entire policy cycle. In particular, 
Stockholm highlights measures that increase the diversity of actors (domain: “Agency 
and Interaction Forms”), as well as a common vision and orchestration of vision, 
strategies, planning and implementation (domain: “Core Development Processes”) 
and measures that aim to work across various departments in the city administration, 
Evaluation and Monitoring and collective learnings among the active actors (domain: 
“Relational Dimensions”). 

For example, Stockholm has co-developed a common long-term vision for 
Stockholm with a range of stakeholders. Stockholm sees this vision as a commitment 
to sustainable development at the highest strategic level. The vision was developed 
together with various city departments, companies and external partners and was 
led by the City Executive Office. The development of this vision also entailed a 
comprehensive citizen engagement process, which consisted of information events, 
communication initiatives and public exhibition phases, where people were informed 
about the status of the strategic document and given the opportunity to provide 
feedback and voice their ideas. Importantly, the overarching vision for Stockholm 
frames the various other strategies and anchors different urban development projects 
in a widely shared and democratically legitimised strategic direction. The merit 
of this measure is that it helped to create an overarching and shared agenda and 
collective energy for realisation in practice. Furthermore, the benefit was that, by 
defining the long-term goal, the vision became a powerful tool to create alignment 
between other strategic documents of the city. For example, the Green IT Strategy 
of Stockholm 2009 is aligned with the Environment Programme 2008-2011 and 
the strategy for a fossil-fuel-free Stockholm by 2040 is aligned with the current 
Environmental Programme 2016-2019. Alignment was not only achieved between 
strategies, however, but also between documents at different strategic levels. As such, 
Stockholm managed to successfully translate strategic objectives into different city 
planning documents. For example, the Stockholm City Plan shows many connections 
to the various strategies and takes their diverse objectives into account. Additionally, 
civil contracts have been used in an innovative urban development project: The 
Royal Seaport Stockholm. At this development site, the city owns the land and 
sets the requirements for developers through civil contracts. The requirements 
for these land allocation contracts are strict and specify a range of environmental, 
social and economic targets that become elaborated and translated into development 
requirements in thematic working groups, which consist of experts from different 
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city administration units and private sector companies. The use of such forums 
creates a space and process for working across city departments and sectors in an 
interactive way. As such, breaking down targets into binding requirements is used 
as an opportunity and designed as a process that brings otherwise separate groups 
together. Through a carefully facilitated series of workshops, a lively dialogue 
between private and public stakeholders creates critical learning and reflection 
opportunities and establishes shared accountability. In turn, the commonly agreed 
targets and requirements create the basis for regular monitoring and evaluation, 
which is also structured through these interactive working groups. The frequent 
reporting of monitoring results with property developers creates a direct feedback 
on how the sustainability requirements work in practice. The continuous feedback 
mechanism that this creates provides significant input into how the sustainability 
specifications could be adapted and improved moving forward. Used this way, 
monitoring and evaluation, in the form of a structured dialogue, becomes a central 
part of the development process, which enables learning, as well as the transfer 
and documentation of experience gained from the project as the implementation 
proceeds. For each year, the Stockholm Development Administration reports the 
results of the property developers and how the project contributes to the city’s 
overall planning and implementation framework. The sustainability report and 
the monitoring reports are aimed at widely disseminating these lessons learned 
within the city and to all external stakeholders that are not directly involved with 
the Royal Seaport Project. The benefits of these measures lie in their ability to create 
accountability while engaging stakeholders in a feedback process that strengthens 
learning and collaboration. 

In terms of transformative capacities, London (United Kingdom) exemplifies 
strong measures around the diversity of actors, appropriate key actors, leadership 
and ownership, as well as the continuity of active actors across multi-level 
governance/bodies, decision making and transparency of decisions (domain: “Agency 
and Interaction form”). London also exemplifies other capacity-building measures, 
such as orchestration of vision, strategies, planning and implementation (domain: 
“Core development process”), as well as evaluation and monitoring (domain: 
“Relational Dimension”). 

In terms of inhabitants, London is one of the biggest cities in Europe and one 
of its economic hotspots. It is also one of the frontrunners in the European Smart 
City arena. London has a governance system which strengthens the role of local 
governments at the district (so-called “boroughs”) level. London’s governance 
system is characterised by the coexistence of the Greater London Authority (GLA), 
which is led by the Mayor of London, and 33 boroughs, each of which has its own 
council and administrative system. 
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The boroughs are responsible for most of the daily operations of the city, while 
the role of the GLA is, to a large extent, coordination. As the GLA itself has very 
limited resources and competences for implementation, the GLA acts as a facilitator, 
while the boroughs play a key role in the implementation on the ground. Leadership 
and ownership in the smart city development are well-defined. The Smart City 
team of the GLA sees itself as the advocate of the citizen in the digital transition 
process. This includes ensuring that citizens have effective means of recourses to 
safeguard their rights against technology providers in case a technology fails or 
is used in an irregular way. London’s smart city activities are clearly focused on 
the rollout of digital technology to improve the quality of life of the inhabitants 
and to stimulate the local economy. This was outlined in the “Smart London Plan” 
presented in 2013, which was followed in 2018 by the “Smarter London Together” 
roadmap. This roadmap defines priorities (so-called “missions”) for the Smart City 
Development of London. Each of the missions is broken down into several actions. 
The roadmap and the actions are very well orchestrated. The Smart City Team of the 
GLA promotes the implementation of these actions. When building project-based 
partnerships with a diversity of actors, such as the boroughs, the top five local 
universities, the private sector and organisations of the so-called “mayoral family” 
(e.g., Transport for London, Police, Fire Brigade and the Cyber Security Agency), are 
an important vehicle for the implementation of the roadmap. As such, the measure is 
critical for coordination amongst a diverse set of stakeholders responsible for urban 
development issues at a strategic level. Furthermore, 13 boroughs have agreed to set 
up and co-fund the “London Office for Technology and Innovation” as a permanent 
institution to guide and steer the city-wide digital transition. Various projects of all 
sizes are currently being carried out and contribute to the implementation of the 
Smarter London Together Roadmap, with two of the most remarkable ones being 
the London Cybersecurity Strategy and the European Smart City Lighthouse Project 
Sharing Cities. For the sake of transparency and progress monitoring, the status of all 
implementation projects is permanently shown on a publicly accessible Trello board. 
This gives an indication of the character of the Smarter London Together Roadmap: it 
is not static, but was set up as a living document that undergoes regular monitoring 
and updating to ensure that emerging issues can be addressed effectively. As such, 
the measure supports transparency, increases the legitimacy and improves public 
perception of the implementation projects. 

Santander (Spain), exemplifies how a diversity of actors can continuously 
be involved, from smart-city-planning to implementation (domain: “Agency and 
interaction”). It also shows that close collaboration across the different departments 
(domain: “Relational Dimension”), to develop a smart city, was a success factor. 

The Santander case study highlights that smart city development was strongly 
led by the university. The municipality and the private stakeholders were critical 
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enablers for collaboration across the different departments, which was possible 
because of the “small-scale” project (a rather small city with 170,000 inhabitants 
in the north coast of Spain). Furthermore, the involvement of various actors in a 
continuous manner had been a crucial factor, as the city has been in touch with 
many internal stakeholders (for example, individuals, service providers, operators, 
or entrepreneurships) as well as external stakeholders (such as the World Bank, etc.). 
In terms of building individual and organisational capacities, training was necessary 
for the municipality, and appreciated by the city actors, to build transformative 
leadership. Overall, the measure helped to create continued commitment and a 
collaborative approach between different stakeholders from the early planning phase 
until project implementation. 

Madrid (Spain) provides examples for measures of transformative leadership 
and inclusive urban governance (domain: “Agency and interaction forms”). It is also 
an example of how cities can take up opportunities for experimenting and testing 
(domain: “Core development processes”) not only of new technologies, but also new 
forms of urban governance and the importance of facilitating learning among the 
active actors (domain: “Relational dimensions”). 

The Madrid case study shows innovative ways of dealing with crisis and 
approaching multiple funding options (e.g., exchange of properties between city, 
private property owners and a football club to allow the realisation of a large 
implementation project), as well as developing local, tailor-made solutions (due to a 
lack of regional and national (direct) support). A crucial factor for bridging the gap 
between the strategy by the city and its implementation was intensive efforts to build 
trust between city actors and citizens from the scratch (no “culture of participation” so 
far), as well as trying to create “ownerships” of multiple small-scale implementation 
measures by various stakeholders. As such, the measures created the necessary 
relationship between key stakeholders over time, and other resources required for 
smart city project implementation. 


4.2. Building Transformative Capacity in Chinese Cities 


Across all six Chinese case studies (i.e., Beijing, Shanghai, Shenzhen, Wuhan, 
Chongqing and Tianjin), a prominent aspect of transformative capacity building is 
leadership and ownership (domain: “Agency and interaction forms”) as the process 
of smart city development follows a top-down government approach. 

The most successful factor in the promotion of smart city construction in 
China is the top-down government-dominated development approach. Leadership 
and ownership of the process is strongly hierarchically organised. This approach 
is further magnified by the deep hierarchy in government organisation in 
the country. The vertical hierarchy of governmental structure in China is 
a “top-down dominated structure”, in which upper-level governments have 
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the dominate/decisive power in policy/regulation supervision and implantation 
monitoring/evaluation through controlling the allocation of personnel, investment, 
and the administration of lower-level governments, although, in reality, the 
decision-making and implementation process is a rather complicated course of 
power gaming case-by-case, and region-by-region in terms of “opinion expression 
- opinion collection—decision making - implementation”, as well as “monitoring 
- information feedback”. Particularly, along with the modernisation reform of the 
governance system and the transformation of government functions, coordination 
approaches for a vertical intergovernmental relationship are becoming increasingly 
popular in China. As illustrated in the above-mentioned smart city programmes, 
all the initiatives started from national governments or their affiliated agencies or 
bureaus, which allows the pilot city, from the very beginning, to be integrated 
into the national urban system and gain policy support and morale incentives, to 
carefully play the role of a experimental and demonstration case. The centralised 
leadership that the national government exerts also provides the pilot city with more 
flexibility and the ability to launch more customised policies based on their local 
settings. As such, leadership and ownership is a top-down advantage in all Chinese 
cases, which trickles down to lower levels of government and can, for example, 
effectively empower the municipal leadership in their implementation of new plans 
with high efficiency, and meanwhile allow the municipal government to reflect 
local characteristics. 

The merit of this measure in narrowing the planning-implementation gap in 
China lies in the fact that the strong government leadership secures the legal status 
of planning and its authority, while, as owner of the plan, the government’s constant 
monitoring process enhances the implementation effectiveness. 

Aligned with the top-down approach, another successful factor in China 
in closing the planning implementation gap is to have a government-led and 
dominated strategic visionary designing with a series coordinated consistent plans 
for orchestration across various case studies (domain: “Core development process”) 
to make sure that different sorts of plans can be integrated and reinforced as much 
as possible. 

To realise various objectives based on the changing socio-economic needs, there 
are various plans in urban China. The most notable plans include the five-year 
socio-economic plan, which focuses on sectorial development and long-term vision 
in overall structure changes; the urban territory land-use plan, which focuses 
on the land quota distribution of functional areas over the planned time period; 
the city masterplan, which deals with the functional division of land use and 
design of construction land within the urban proper; the environmental protection 
and ecological construction plan, which focuses on the improvement in the urban 
eco-environment and various thematic plans, such as smart-city planning, urban 
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agriculture planning, which focuses on dealing with specific issues, usually incurred 
by special national programmes. Because of the diversified objectives of different 
plans, the key to successful implementation is to keep the various plans with consistent 
principles and guidelines for better orchestration from strategy to implementation. 
Shenzhen and Wuhan cases show that, to facilitate coordination between different 
plans, cities in China usually establish a special commission to maximise the 
representativeness of different stakeholders, such as government agencies, research 
institutions, enterprises and civil society, and set up a working office to facilitate the 
implementation process. 

The effectiveness of this measure is that, based on city-wide discussion, the 
government sets the visionary strategy to the whole municipality while allowing 
involved institutions and stakeholders to have their own actions, maintaining the 
consistent coordination among high-level government, while maintaining flexibility 
for lower-level actors to play their initiatives. 

The case studies of Shanghai, Shenzhen and Wuhan show that a diversity 
of urban actors are involved in the different planning and implementation stages 
(domain: “Agency and interaction forms”), to ensure commitment to implementation. 

A government-led multi-stakeholder partnership is increasingly becoming a 
new fashion in the planning and implementation process in China, and is attributed 
to the successful actions. Under the lead of the special commission and working 
office, a larger partnership or stakeholder network will be formed to promote the 
whole process of planning and implementation. The typical partnership usually 
consists of relevant government agencies/department, research institutions and 
consultant companies, leading enterprises in the industry, and associated medium- 
and small-sized firms, to take full advantage of the top-down process for protecting 
the equality and bottom-up process when maintaining efficiency. Meanwhile, 
different stakeholders will play a key role in different planning and implementation 
stages. Government agencies, research institutions and consultant companies 
usually paying more attention in the planning stage and awareness-raising period 
in the implementation stage, while leading enterprise sin the industry will focus 
more on setting up the framework and standards for implementation, as well 
as mobilising other investors and players whenever needed. Shanghai, Wuhan 
and Shenzhen could separately represent different pathways towards multi-agent 
participations and interactions in this process. Shanghai, supported by its open 
business environment, sound financial mechanism and strong competitiveness as a 
World City, has indisputable advantages in terms of introduction and mobilisation 
ability and capacity to attract the involvement of leaders, experts and entrepreneurs 
with global visions, jointly committing to outstanding social and economic benefits. 
Shenzhen, as a representative of China’s most innovative city, has been exploring 
various innovative ways of organisation and institution to form multiple replicable 
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experience boosting governance flexibility and niche innovation. Wuhan’s good 
practice in the development of the Smart City largely depends on policy makers’ 
attitude, and their aspiration to obtain and even lead the development trends at home 
and abroad in smart technology applications, which has enabled Wuhan to achieve a 
first-mover advantage over other cities. The organic combination of “active policy 
resources, strong ICT industry foundation and high academic capabilities” can also 
be seen in its government-led multi-agent participation pattern in Wuhan. 

The purpose of this measure is to mobilise many actors in a new 
kind of learning process through participating in the planning process and 
implementation commitment. 

Across six Chinese case studies, one of the identified measures of successful 
smart city development is that pilot cities have the opportunity for experimentation 
and testing (domain “Core development processes”) and other cities or governmental 
officers have the chance to exchange know-how and learn from pilots at national 
level (domain “Relational Dimensions”). 

This is a common and effective approach in the core development process of 
smart city promotion in China, in which national government is usually responsible 
for identifying long-term key issues, while the municipal government in pilot cities 
will address such issues through trying errors at community level, and then the 
successful experiences will be upscaled in regional and national approaches through 
exchanging government officials or study trips among cities. In this approach, the 
key factor is the high initiative and proactive attitude of the local government, i.e., the 
high initiatives from district government or even lower- to community-government 
level. Starting from a smaller scale is always more realistic and feasible in smart 
city implementation. 

The merit of this measure is that, through pilot experiment and testing, the 
overall social cost of trial and error can be minimised, and upscaling can be run more 
smoothly via the analogous comparison and exchange field trip studies. 

Tianjin, Wuhan and Chongqing case studies also show that higher public 
awareness and social learning systems are a key measure to increase transformative 
capacity. These measure increase the commitment towards implementation by 
actors/community involved (domain “Agency and interaction forms”). 

Mobilising and utilising all the existing media for raising public awareness is 
another key factor in reducing the planning and implementation gap in China thanks 
to its traditional culture legacy and strong government leadership. Once the planning 
is carried out and the pilot programme is implemented, the municipal government 
will usually launch a parallel process to raise awareness of the issue, and update the 
progress by branding and marketing the planning and implementation commitment 
through all means and media, including local TV programmes, newspaper, internet, 
and other social media such as WeChat, and short mobile messages. By doing so, the 
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overall transaction cost in the implementation process can be largely reduced by, for 
example, smoother relocation in the redevelopment process under the support of 
local residents. Through the application of new media, a more effective feedback and 
social learning system is gradually enhanced. It can be observed that all pilot cities in 
the national smart city programme in China generally have higher public awareness 
in terms of understanding the development of their own city and the knowledge 
scope of the smart city itself. 

The case study of Tianjin shows that more international cooperation and 
collaboration in terms of exchange of know-how (domain: “Core development 
process”) increases the quality of city planning (domain: “Relational dimension”) 
and leads to more successful pilot city development in China. 

Given that the smart city development is still in its pioneer stage worldwide, 
cities implementing this pilot programme have higher motivation to search for 
international cooperation and assistance whenever possible. More international 
projects then can be attracted to the city, which, in turn, becomes the catalyst for 
stimulating smart city development and improving the implementation process in 
the city. The Sino-Singapore eco-city in Tianjin provides such evidence in helping the 
city to enhance its overall quality in city planning and implementation. 

The essence of this instrument is that raising public awareness and reaching a 
consensus for urban development vision is vital for closing the gap between planning 
and implementation. 

Shenzhen demonstrates that room for experiments, innovation and 
entrepreneurship (domain: “Core development process”) is another important 
successful factor in closing the gap between planning and implementation in China. 

Recognising that the constant change in technologies requires timely adjustment 
and adaptation for planning and implementation in smart city development, 
Shenzhen dares to experiment with any new mechanisms in the process. Through 
fully realizing its advantages in terms of high entrepreneurship and high exposure to 
international society, which gives the city a good opportunity to integrate international 
best practice with its local settings, Shenzhen carried out some innovative mechanisms 
in the smart city development process. For example, Shenzhen took a different 
approach to digital city development, based on its own exploration, instead of 
outsourcing an overall player to carry out the project, as in the traditional popular 
way, Shenzhen divided the project into two subsystems, the user and supplier sides; 
each side then can concentrate its focus to jointly improve the whole system. This 
division of labour not only improved the efficiency of the implementation, but also 
greatly enhanced the quality of the whole system through maximising the expert 
role on two sides. 

Actively exploring new technologies and innovative approaches based on the 
local setting is always an effective way to implement plans. 
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5. Reflection and Further Research 


Reflections are made in correspondence with the two aims of this book chapter: 
(1) the application of a framework in the European and Chinese context to better 
understand transformative capacities, and (2) the illustration of innovative approaches 
based on case studies for bridging the planning implementation gap. Additionally, 
further research has been identified, to move from the identification of innovation 
approaches to actively shaping capacity-building. 

The application of framework on transformative capacities of Wolfram (2016) 
(research aim number 1) to empirically identify activities that build transformative 
capacities has worked well in China and Europe, despite their differences in 
the planning processes. The application of the framework delivered innovative 
approaches and activities that were used in Chinese and European cities to overcome 
gaps, and which could be considered as measures to build transformative capacities. 
However, it was not always easy to conduct the case studies due to language 
problems, the availability of information and the different planning structures 
and actors responsible. The case studies illustrate innovative approaches and 
activities to address the planning implementation gaps, but they are less comparable 
than expected. 

Because smart cities are relatively new concepts, European as well as Chinese 
urban practitioners are experimenting and developing new approaches to improve 
the alignment between urban planning and implementation. According to aim 2 of 
this book chapter, the innovative approaches to build transformative capacities that 
European and Chinese cities have taken should be illustrated. As conceptualised by 
the framework, transformative capacities have a positive effect on city planning as 
well as implementation. The case studies reveal that certain transformative capacity 
building measures and activities are critical across Chinese and European cities, 
which were addressed by all of them. These are: “Diversity of actors and appropriate 
resources”, “Leadership and ownership by appropriate key actors” or “Continuity 
of actors cross multi-level governance/bodies”. This suggests these measures are 
particularly important when it comes to the building capacity, to effectively close the 
planning and implementation gap. 

Importantly, however, the case studies show that while there are commonalities 
in the importance of certain transformative-capacity-building measures between 
Europe and China, the way these capacity measures and activities are expressed 
differs between Chinese and European cities and always embodies the local context. 
For example, while the transformative-capacity-building measure of “diversity of 
actors and appropriate resources” is key in all cases studies, there is a difference 
in how this diversity plays out and what resources are made available. While 
European cities show a stronger tendency to organise and substantiate this diversity 
of actors in more horizontal way, Chinese cities express this diversity from a more 
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vertically organised governance perspective. A similar observation can be made 
with the transformative-capacity-building measure of “Leadership and ownership 
by appropriate key actors”, which was also found to be critical across all cases. In 
European cities, this capacity measure manifests itself in a more decentralised way, 
in which leadership and ownership become a more distributed phenomenon in 
smart city planning and implementation. In Chinese cities, however, leadership and 
ownership are expressed in a more centralised and consolidated way, while also 
empowering actors at a lower administrative level. 

These two examples also highlight that capacity measures are closely interlinked 
and shape smart city development in combination. Clearly, a more horizontal 
expression of the “diversity of actors” in European Cities goes hand in hand with 
more distributed and decentralised interpretation of “Leadership and ownership” 
measures in smart city development. Likewise, more vertically organised “diversity 
of actors” in urban governance will also have direct implications for the centralisation 
and consolidation of “leadership and ownership” in smart city development processes. 
Taken together, the Chinese cases highlight that top-down-focused approaches 
towards smart city planning and the provision of smart city programs is one of the 
success factors in China. On the contrary, top-down-focused approaches seem to be 
less likely to be the key factor for success in European cases and, instead, smart city 
planning and implementation success use more bottom-up-intensive approaches. 

The case study analysis also revealed that more transformative-capacity-building 
measures related to the “Relational Dimensions” were used in European cities 
than in Chinese cities. One example of this is that European cities have used 
innovative approaches and processes to facilitate cross-departmental as well as 
cross-jurisdictional collaboration, even though this comes with higher transaction 
costs due to the additional coordination efforts. This finding was less pronounced 
across Chinese cases, which calls for attention to investigating measures that build this 
transformative capacity dimension in a more vertically and hierarchically organised 
city planning and implementation context in future analysis. Another example is 
European cities’ approach to monitoring and evaluation (also part of the “Relational 
Dimension”). European case studies demonstrate that transparency in monitoring 
and evaluation is seen as an opportunity to facilitate learning between stakeholders 
and to allow for flexibility and adaptation in planning and implementation processes. 
In European cases, monitoring and evaluation were also used to develop best-practice 
examples and lessons-learned, which were shared with a wider group of stakeholders. 
Chinese cities, on the other hand, have developed a stronger focus on structured 
peer-to-peer learning among urban development officials, and on bi-lateral learning 
and experience-sharing partnerships with dedicated cities outside of China. 

However, although the framework has worked well and we learned about 
innovative approaches and activities for capacity building, the research results only 
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outline the status quo in the case study cities. Further research is needed to distil more 
general measures and tools from the innovative activities and approaches, to build the 
necessary capacities to eventually generate a toolbox for the choice of city. Moreover, 
in the next step, the active shaping of transformative capacity would be to the benefit 
of cities. Loeber (2007) and (Cramer and Loeber 2004) outlined the transformative 
learning approach. This approach focuses on the development of dedicated and 
specific participatory and collaborative dialogues in cities, including a reflection 
process that leads to the production of transformative knowledge, commitment to 
implementation and, finally, transformative learning. This approach could be used 
to better address and refine the innovative approaches in a participatory way. 
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Appendix A. Map of European Cities Active in Smart City Programmes 


Figure A1. European cities that are involved in Smart City projects (legend shows 
the number of projects cities are engaged). Source: Figure by authors. 


Appendix B. Detailed Overview of Smart City Programmes in China 


The following approaches and practices of pilot programmes that have been 
launched by Chinese government ministries or agencies are used for identifying 
cities that are more active in Smart City development: 


e In May 2012, the Ministry of Housing and Urban-Rural Development of the 
PRC (MOHURD), one of the leading stakeholders in city construction and 
management in China, officially issued a “Notice on Carrying Out the National 
Smart City Pilot Programme”: each city with application intentions is required 
to formulate a specialised plan, coupling with national objectives and local 
conditions, which shall be submitted to the MOHURD after the approval of the 
corresponding provincial government. From 2012 to 2015, MOHURD announced 
three batches of National Smart City Pilots (NSCP) with a total of 277 programmes 
covering 179 prefecture-level or county-level cities distributed in 23 provinces, 
five national autonomous regions and four provincial-level municipalities; 
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In Dec 2012, the National Administration of Surveying, Mapping and 
Geo-information (NASMG), the most important public technology supporter in 
China for Smart City development, announced the launch of a pilot programme 
constructing Smart City’s Cloud Platform for Spatio-Temporal Information 
(CPSD, which mainly focuses on the construction of spatial information 
infrastructures. By collecting and analysing real-time spatio-temporal 
information, this is supposed to make great contributions to achieving more 
intelligent decision-making for urban development, more flexible public services 
for citizens, and more transparent and reliable pathways towards sustainability. 
Since 2013, about 10 cities were selected by NASMG for piloting each year, and 
the construction period for each pilot city is about 2 to 3 years. By 2018, up to 46 
cities were listed as pilot cities; 

In Dec 2013, the National Information Consumption City (NIC) Pilot Programme 
was launched by the Ministry of Industry and Information Technology of PRC 
(MIIT), the most important administration agency in supervision and managing 
smart technology development and application in China. The essential criteria 
for pilot selection include that the city should have solid foundations in the 
economic performance and information infrastructure, i.e., the city should not 
only be advantageous for providing information services and products for 
citizens, but should also have excellent practices in the operation pattern, the 
innovation encouragement, public service function and governance capacity. 
By 2018, a total of 104 pilot cities (also including counties and districts) were 
promulgated, including more than five pilot cities in each of these provinces, 
including Jiangsu, Shandong, Anhui, Guangdong, Hebei, Jilin, Sichuan and 
Zhejiang. By the end of 2015, 25 demonstration cities with best practices were 
selected through the process of application by municipalities, pre-evaluation by 
provincial governments and final evaluation by national expert commission; 
The Technology and Standard Pilot Programme for Smart City (TSPPSC) 
Construction was jointly issued by the Ministry of Science and Technology 
of the PRC (MOST) and the Standardization Administration of China (SAC) 
in 2012 to carry out pilot demonstration work in 20 cities across the country. 
This programme aims to provide a network platform for local governments 
and national science and technology programmes involving Cloud Computing, 
Big Data, and the Internet of Things to form a general scheme for smart city 
development by promoting technological and economic cooperation. Each pilot 
city is asked to, respectively, formulate a concrete implementation plan for three 
years. By the end of the implementation, their performances and achievements 
will be critically and thoroughly evaluated to draw the replicable experiences. 
The replicable experiences from each city will then be further summarised and 


standardised to contribute to China’s technology and standard system of smart 
city construction; 

In 2014, 12 national ministries or bureaus (D12) jointly approved a list of 80 cities 
for pilots of People-Beneficial-Oriented National Information Cities (NIPC). The 
main objectives of this pilot programme are to improve the capabilities of/access 
to public services, optimise public resource allocation, and promote the sharing of 
knowledge, innovation, infrastructure and business networks among actors such 
as municipal government agencies, communities, enterprises and grassroots 
institutions. A spectrum of experts recommended by different ministries was 
jointly established to provide advice on construction and governance innovation 
in these pilot cities. Additionally, this programme takes communities or 
neighbourhoods as the basic spatial units to collect and integrate real-time 
data or information to avoid both extremes: unreasonably oversized information 
systems or the possibly emerging of “information isolated islands”. The services 
involved in the information system cover many aspects and topics, including 
urban construction, social security, health care, pension, education, industry, 
employment and community services. 
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Appendix C. Map of Chinese Cities Participating in Smart City Programmes 


Smart City & Eco City Pilots (Intersection) 


Legend 
No. of Pilot Types No. of Pilot 
23 <3 Municipal Boundary 
4-6 4-6 Provincial Boundary 
27 7-12 National Boundary 
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Figure A2. Chinese pilot cities by number of pilot projects and number of types of 
pilot programmes. Source: Figure by authors. 
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Social Cost-Benefit Analysis—Supporting 
Urban Planning and Governance for 
Enhancing Social Integration 


Andrea Ricci, Riccardo Enei and Enpu Ma 


1. Introduction 


This article addresses the following question: how can social cost-benefit 
analysis (SCBA) methodologies and techniques support the transition towards 
socially integrative cities in the EU and China? As outlined in TRANS-URBAN 
EU-CHINA (2018), a city is socially integrative when it meets a variety of requirements, 
notably including an efficient and affordable transport system that ensures smooth 
mobility and significant reduction of congestion episodes. An easily accessible and 
performant transport system is in fact a fundamental prerequisite of social integration, 
as it provides the basic infrastructure for citizens to reach and interact with one 
another, whether for work, family-related or leisure needs. Furthermore, in a socially 
integrative city the quality of life and urban environment are conducive to citizens 
increasing wellness, reducing air pollution, accidents and noise nuisance. Many of the 
benefits enjoyed by socially integrative cities are not directly amenable to monetary 
valuation, and as a result they are usually excluded from traditional CBA, leading to 
distortions and suboptimal—if not outright wrong—decisions. To provide a more 
reliable basis for policy and decision making, SCBA is designed to incorporate the 
monetary valuation of the widest possible range of externalities (environmental, social 
and economic). Externalities may be defined as those costs (and benefits) that are not 
(exclusively) borne (enjoyed) by those who generate them, leading to inequalities 
and unfair playing fields. Policy and decisions that incorporate externality valuation 
(i.e., SCBA) allow us to reduce inequalities and increase fairness, which are inherent 
features of a socially integrative city. 

This article firstly provides a comparative EU/China assessment of the 
state-of-the-art knowledge in the field of social cost-benefit analysis (SCBA) applied to 
the evaluation of urbanisation activities, i.e., urban expansion and renewal, shedding 
light on analytical tools and instruments that serve the endeavours towards better 
socially integrative cities in China and EU. The state-of-the-art assessment is based 
on an extensive literature review from academia, national agencies for environment 
and spatial planning and research institutes, in addition to case studies from Chinese 
urban areas. It notably includes the relevant set of indicators and evaluation methods 
commonly adopted in the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development 
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(OECD) area along with examples of case studies dealing with negative externalities 
in China. 

Building on the above, the article then highlights possible approaches, tools and 
techniques that can support the transition towards socially integrative cities in China. 
It concludes that the application of SCBA in urban planning and management offers 
great potential to support urban planners and local administrators in improving 
urban environment and quality of life. More importantly, the contribution of the EU 
knowledge base, when conveyed through guidelines and analytical tools, may be of 
interest to Chinese stakeholders, providing quantitative evidence for policy making 
in the field of urban planning and governance. 


2. Material and Methods for the Application of SCBA in Urban Planning and 
Governance in Europe 


In Europe, as well as in the US and more in general in the countries of the OECD 
area, the application of social cost-benefit analysis (SCBA) to urbanisation activities 
requires the analysis of a series of interlinked and complex areas of research, ranging 
from the evaluation of social externalities arising from transportation activities to 
the impacts of urbanisation such as, e.g., land take, and addressing domains like 
quality of life, public health, well-being, loss of amenities and eco-system services. 
The analysis of these impact dimensions allows us to understand how they relate to 
the objective of building socially integrative cities. 

For example, externalities caused by the interaction between transportation 
activities and the environment, human capital and other non-renewable resources 
represent a key factor that affects living conditions in urban areas. The application 
of SCBA in the assessment of the social costs of accidents, noise and air pollution 
emissions, congestion and greenhouse effects can provide a direct contribution to 
the design of sustainable transport policies, mitigating their undesired side-effects 
through a better knowledge of their order of magnitude, which allows to better 
understand their social and technical determinants and causal factors, e.g., types of 
pollutant vehicles. 

The proposed classification has no pretence of being exhaustive; it broadly 
reflects the key components in which the SCBA techniques have been applied. 
It features five broad categories: 


1. externalities from transportation activities (accidents, noise, air pollution, 
congestion and climate change); 

2. externalities from built environment (urban sprawl, change in the provision of 
amenities and green areas, etc.); 

3. loss of ecosystem services and biodiversity; 

4. economic externalities from the management of public services and infrastructure; 


5. impacts on quality of life, health and cultural values. 
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For each category, the next sections show the key insights that emerged from 
the literature review, which can orient the building of more socially integrative cities, 
including caveats on data availability and data interpretation. 


2.1. Externalities from Transport Activities 


This area of SCBA deals with a broad range of transport externalities originated 
by urbanisation activities, specifically those arising from the use of transport 
infrastructure. Transport externalities, which include air pollution, accidents, noise 
emissions, climate change and congestion, are in some cases examined and quantified 
in the form of handbooks, which present possible methods of calculation, reference 
values and evaluation guidelines. 

These sources provide the knowledge base for setting up tools for the 
internalisation of external costs arising from urbanisation as well as reference values 
that can be transferred to different contexts when context-specific information is not 
available, i.e., the so-called “benefit-transfer method” (NEEDS 2009). 

Milestones in this field of research are the European handbooks on the evaluation 
of external costs of transport (Ricardo-AEA 2014; CE Delft 2019). The handbooks 
show calculation methods and methodological assumptions behind the assessment 
of the key external costs categories: air pollution, climate change, accident, noise and 
congestion, providing a useful guideline for policy makers and researchers. In Europe, 
in 2016, the order of magnitude of the key external costs is about EUR 900 billion, 
corresponding roughly to about 6% of EU GDP. 

In general, the main methodological approaches used to evaluate social factors 
that cannot be measured through market prices—e.g., effects on the environment and 
health, landscape, nature and spatial quality—include: (a) damage cost approaches, 
(b) avoidance cost approaches and (c) replacement cost approaches. 

The damage cost approach evaluates the damage generated by a given externality 
(e.g., a gram of pollutant emitted by a vehicle) considering the entire impact pathway 
from the cause to the final effect on human beings and the environment. Unit damage 
costs, i.e., the social costs that one gram of pollutant imposes on, e.g., human health, 
are multiplied by the causal factors (total emissions by type of vehicle) to provide 
the monetary valuation of the externality. Health impacts often account for a large 
share of the overall social costs, and damage cost values then rely on epidemiological 
studies, which allow us to estimate the damage to human life in terms of reduction 
of life expectancy and morbidity. If damage costs are not available from literature 
or field studies, proxy values may be derived through contingent valuation studies 
(stated preference surveys) that investigate people’s willingness to pay for avoiding 
the damage (WTP) or to accept the damage (WTA). 

The avoidance cost approach, on the other hand, can be adopted to derive 
cost values when the full w impact pathway cannot be documented due to lack of 


evidence. In such cases, a proxy of the damage cost is taken to be the cost necessary 
to avoid the damage itself, as for example taxes paid to reach environmental targets 
for damages of transport CO» emissions to ecosystems. 

Finally, the replacement cost approach, applied in general to transport 
infrastructure, estimates the external costs based on the costs necessary to replace 
the asset damaged by the infrastructure, e.g., land damaged by the construction of 
an airport. 

All these methodologies directly support the formulation of urban development 
policies that (i) help reduce negative externalities, therefore improving the 
environment and living conditions in urban areas and (ii) foster the internalisation 
of externalities, therefore increasing fairness in accordance with the “user pays” 
principle. Ultimately, they thus contribute directly to the attainment of socially 
integrative cities, by, e.g., relieving congestion and improving accessibility to urban 
services and functions. 


2.2. Externalities from the Built Environment 


Built environment, e.g., the design of cities, their compactness and distribution 
of working places and amenities, exerts multi-faced impacts which may trigger 
externalities. Air pollution and CO emissions, for example, are side-effects of urban 
sprawl and urbanisation activities (e.g., urban expansion, land take, infrastructure 
provision). In the USA, a meta-analysis from 100 metropolitan regions showed 
that compact development cities could reduce U.S. transportation CO, emissions by 
7-10%. A study of 45 metro regions also showed that the least compact regions had 
60% more high ozone days than most compact regions (Kramer 2013). 

In some cases, built environment as resulting from urbanisation can also 
affect water pollution (Ando and Netusil 2013). For example, a proper design 
of infrastructure for stormwater management (e.g., sewage, low-impact or green 
infrastructure, etc.) can reduce water pollution, turning investment costs in benefits. 

When it comes to externality valuation, evidence is often made available from 
contingent valuation surveys that investigate the willingness to pay of citizens to, e.g., 
live in urban areas as green areas, urban forest, parks, etc. (Latinopoulos et al. 2016). 

However, in a cross-comparison perspective, the outcomes from contingent 
valuation surveys must be validated in the local context, since contingent valuation 
outcomes are in general strongly dependent on local conditions and therefore 
transferability in other contexts may be problematic. 

The valuation of externalities arising from the built environment, e.g., urban 
sprawl, would ultimately lead to a more efficient use of land, e.g., raising its price 
and compensations to farmers. The increased values of land could limit conversion 
from “rural” to “urban”, reducing urban sprawl and improving the quality of life in 
urban areas. 
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2.3. Ecosystem Services and Biodiversity 


The literature on the assessment of impacts on human well-being from land 
degradation and loss of biodiversity—a side effect of urbanisation activities—has 
been flourishing over the past years. It is acknowledged that “this imbalance 
in information likely contributes to the distortion in land-use policies, giving 
preference to maximizing provisioning services in agricultural production and 
forestry, while neglecting the societal relevance of regulating and cultural services.” 
(Forster et al. 2019). 

These contributions are relevant insofar as they can provide reference values 
(monetary values) for social and cultural services, e.g., recreation, for which the 
quantification in monetary terms is complex, uncertain and generally lacking. 

However, the insights from literature point to a series of caveats against the use 
of monetary evaluations in contexts different from the original case study, without 
proper specifications and adaptations. 

The monetary evaluation of ecosystem services and biodiversity is indeed highly 
site specific, depending on cultural and socio-economic conditions related to the 
context. The conclusion is that the direct transferability to a different context must be 
carried out with caution, avoiding direct transposition and generalisations. 

Considering the limitations and drawbacks in the use of monetary valuations, 
decision makers and urban planners can however use the insights from literature 
review as a starting point, integrating them with site-specific variables. 

Against this backdrop, a possible approach is the adoption of multi-criteria 
decision analysis (MCDA), combining quantitative and qualitative information 
concerning biodiversity and ecosystems, and taking into account the views and 
values of multiple stakeholders, as “preferences, needs or demands expressed by 
people towards nature” (Pandeya et al. 2016). 

In conclusion, an adequate monetary valuation of eco-systems entails the use of 
different and heterogenous techniques. 

Despite the complexity of this study area, the application of SCBA methodologies 
and tools to the valuation of eco-systems can directly contribute to the formulation 
of policies and measures that contain land degradation and the loss of biodiversity, 
thus improving the quality of life of urban environment, one of the pillars of socially 
integrative cities. 


2.4. Economic Externalities from the Management of Public Services and Infrastructure 


Specific forms of urbanisation, i.e., urban sprawl, are known to generate economic 
externalities affecting the performance of urban public services and infrastructure, 
in the form of higher management costs not paid by all city users. 

In the United States (Ford 2010) two case studies carried out for the 
EPA (Environmental Protection Agency) compared CSD (Conventional Suburban 
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Development, characterised by the typical sprawled suburban models) and TND 
Traditional Neighbourhood Development (Smart Growth “compact” Development 
Model) infrastructure costs. The results showed an average reduction of management 
of public services and infrastructure costs by 32-47% in more “compact” cities. 

Along the same research pathway, Litman (2015), with reference to a panel of 
OECD countries, estimated the impacts of urban sprawl on public infrastructure 
management and services cost-efficiency. As for the US study, evidence suggested 
a more efficient public service management in less sprawled cities. For example, 
the adoption of more compact cities in US “would reduce annual public service costs 
about 10% and housing costs about 8%, saving on average $13,000 per dwelling unit, 
or 7.8% of total development costs” (Burchell et al. 2002). 

In general, the insights of these contributions are important, for they address the 
issue of how agglomeration economies can capture the benefits/costs arising from 
proximity between households and firms. 

The methodology for the assessment of social costs entails the development 
of engineering approaches that compare cost variability with structural urban 
variables such as lengths, density, etc. The resulting estimation of the variability of 
infrastructure quantities and costs according to different urban forms is compiled 
for different urban development scenarios. The statistical analysis of correlations 
between the incremental costs of public services and sprawled urban development 
may also be used for deriving elasticities. 

Urban forms affect the provision (in quality and quantity) of public services; 
a case in point are those services for which density represents an important factor 
influencing service costs and performances (e.g., waste management). SCBA applied 
to the analysis of the performance of public services in different urban areas then 
provides an indirect contribution to improving accessibility, assuring equal access to 
municipal services, another pillar of socially integrative cities. 


2.5. Quality of Life, Health and Cultural Values 


The focus is on the relationships between quality of life/well-being and urban 
forms. Available studies rely on statistical analysis of samples of cities at worldwide 
level (with a particular focus on EU cities), aiming at the identification of factors 
that can explain the insurgency of distress and social inequalities in large cities 
(Nabielek et al. 2016). 

Along this line of research, contributions investigating the relationships between 
population health and land use policies are particularly relevant. 

These studies mostly rely on modelling exercises to estimate how urban design 
interventions, e.g., planning a compact city, can reduce transport activities and 
promote healthier lifestyles. Examples of this literature are mainly related to European 
urban areas (Stevenson 2016). 
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The relevance of these contributions to the attainment of socially integrative 
cities is mainly methodological, i.e., providing models that correlate urbanisation 
forms with drivers that may influence social well-being and more in general quality 
of life. However, the quantification of these impacts suffers of a limited potential in 
terms of the generalisation of results from one context to another. 


3. Material and Methods for the Application of SCBA in Urban Planning and 
Governance in China 


In China, concerns are growing about the negative externalities that represent 
the side-effects of recent decades characterised by rising economic development 
and intensive urbanisation. “The social costs associated with the country’s rapid 
transformation—the costs of increasing inefficiency, social division, and unsustainable 
resource use” are well acknowledged (World Bank, and The Development Research 
Center of the State Council, P. R. China 2014). 

Urban areas are deemed to play a fundamental role in whatever strategy will be 
designed to tackle externalities. With more than 700 million people, urban areas are 
expected in the next two decades to accommodate 250 million additional migrants 
from rural areas. 

Some of the externalities caused by the recent urban and social developments 
are emerging as relevant priorities for policymakers and urban planners, stressing 
the need to move forward towards socially integrative cities in China. As underlined 
in the New Urbanisation Plan (CCCC 2014), it is time to move from the urbanisation 
of land to the urbanisation of people. 


3.1. Tourism Growth and Overloading of Public Services 


Tourism development is taking new forms in China’s aging society. 
As population gets older, the volume and patterns of tourism activities are 
changing. For example, the Hainan Province—an international tourist island with 
favourable climate conditions—attracts about 450,000 elderly people to spend the 
winter every year, which creates opportunities for local tourist-driven economic 
growth (Liu et al. 2018). However, such an increasing seasonal migration also exerts 
enormous pressure on local municipalities and public services, generating negative 
externalities: the city’s public transport operates in seasonal overload, the household 
garbage disposal system is overwhelmed, medical services are in short supply, 
and public space is more crowded. Altogether, the welfare of local people is 
negatively affected, while the corresponding social costs are not (fully) borne by 
seasonal tourists. 
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3.2. Outdoor Sports Development and Ecological Environment Damage 


In recent years, China’s outdoor sports and recreation industry has been 
developing rapidly. Although it has positively contributed to the economic 
transformation, this largely unregulated development has also generated negative 
externalities. In particular, green areas are taken for granted as a common national 
resource, but they can be easily damaged by excessive and unregulated outdoor 
activities. Damages include the compaction of soil, accelerated soil erosion, vegetation 
destruction (trampling and breaking), invasion of alien species, habitat loss or transfer, 
change of animal behaviour, water damage, etc. In the development of outdoor 
sports and recreation industry, neither enterprises nor tourists are paying for these 
negative effects. 


3.3. Waste Incineration and Increased Environmental and Health Risks 


With the rapid growth of municipal solid waste, incineration (as an alternative 
to landfills) has become an effective treatment option. However, as a typical NIMBY 
(Not In My Backyard) effect, the operation of waste incinerators significantly increases 
environmental and health risks in the surrounding areas. In China, due to the lack 
of public participation in the planning process and the lack of foresight in the 
planning itself, the pre-location of NIMBY facilities soon became part of the urban 
expansion area, which brought serious negative impacts to the surrounding residents. 
These serious effects include the generation of toxic gases such as dioxin, harm to the 
health of residents, property devaluation, and the generation of fear and disgust, etc. 
Though incinerators result in a city-wide benefit, social costs are borne primarily by 
those who live in their proximity. 


3.4. Traffic Congestion and Pollution 


The biggest urban areas (e.g., Beijing) have been facing significant traffic problems 
due to the rapid growth of private cars and the comparatively low density of the 
city’s road network. However, despite the overwhelming evidence, only a very 
limited number of case studies that measure the key externalities are available, e.g., 
traffic accident, noise pollution, air pollution, greenhouse effect and traffic congestion. 
In an attempt to fill such knowledge gaps, selected contributions (Zong and Li 2014) 
quantified negative road externalities according to the calculation method of Di Jing 
and Wu Wei, by using relevant parameters from the European knowledge base (the 
German Institute of Transport Policy and Swiss INFRAS Research Institute). Among 
other striking results, it is found that the externality value of road traffic in Beijing is 
equivalent to 4.17% of its GDP. The Chinese approaches to the evaluation of transport 
externalities have shown that there is a potential room for cross-fertilisation with EU 
methodologies, moving together towards socially integrative cities. 
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3.5. The Chinese Approach to the Application of SCBA 


The prevailing Chinese approach in dealing with externalities, and, consequently, 
with SCBA, is to focus on the design of appropriate governance strategies. Externalities 
arising from rapid urbanisation are deemed to be the result of shortcomings in planning 
and, accordingly, the need of better governance is advocated as the first priority. 

Concerning externalities that affect quality of life and environmental protection in 
urban areas, with the exception of limited examples in the transport sector (see above, 
Zong and Li 2014), the Chinese methodology of evaluation is mainly characterised 
by a pronounced focus on policy prescriptions rather than quantification of impacts, 
such as the provision of handbooks and guidelines. 

In other fields of application, for example (Jin 2008), which deals with land 
management issues, describes the mechanisms of negative externalities from the 
perspective of property rights, and supports a mixed property rights mechanism that 
facilitates the internalisation of external costs. 

With reference to the externalities arising from the management of public services 
and infrastructure provision as a consequence of different patterns of urbanisation, 
e.g., compact vs. sprawled cities, the focus in China is on overcoming the side-effects 
of massive rural-urban migration, encouraging migration to small and medium cities. 

The same approach is found with reference to the externalities affecting social 
well-being and quality of life. They are generally addressed in the light of the negative 
impacts from urbanisation processes involving migrant workers. For example, 
Houkai (2011) points at negative externalities of China’s urbanisation such as the 
idle farmland in development zones, the reduction of social equity, urban poverty, 
and the rights and interests of migrant workers. Other contributions (Mingfei 2012) 
focus on the negative externalities of the current policy of village relocation, for it 
leads to the increase of construction costs, the extension of the construction period, 
the loss of rural farmers’ land and jobs, and the shortage of affordable housing. 

In such a context, a cooperative adjustment of land is proposed as an innovative 
way forward. Such policy-oriented methods are usually accompanied by proposals 
of ways and means to introduce the necessary changes in the approaches established 
during the past urbanisation processes, suggesting strategic priorities and new 
agendas for policymakers and planners. 


4. Results: Possible Tools and Techniques Supporting the Transition to Socially 
Integrative Cities in China 


Based on the review presented in Sections 2 and 3, Table 1 provides a comparative 
summary of methods and tools commonly adopted in OECD countries and in China 
to deal with SCBA topics applied to urbanisation activities. 
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Table 1. Summary of social cost-benefit analysis (SCBA) methods and tools in 


Europe and China. Source: Authors’ own elaboration. 


Topics 


Methods and Tools for SCBA Application in Urbanisation Activities 


EU/OECD Countries 


China 


1. Externalities from 
transportation 
activities (accidents, 
noise, air 

pollution, etc.) 


Handbooks and manuals for the 
calculation of external costs from 
transportation activities. Unitary values 
(e.g., EUR/vehicle kilometre) are 
provided by main cost categories. Key 
methods: damage cost approaches, b) 
avoidance cost approaches and c) 
replacement cost approaches. 


Main focus on the design of urban 
mobility strategies (sustainable urban 
mobility strategies) to address and 
reduce negative externalities. Lack of 
quantitative assessment of 

external costs. 


2. Air pollution and 
built environment 


Contingent valuations, e.g., willingness 
to pay for greener built environment. 
Statistical correlations between urban 
forms and emissions. 


Urban growth management strategies 
designed to curb urban sprawl. 
Reforms of land prices and 
compensation, local government 
autonomy and fiscal responsibility 
are advocated. 


3. Ecosystem 
services and 
biodiversity loss 


Meta-analysis of monetary valuations of 
ecosystem services and biodiversity 
losses. Multi-criteria decision analysis 
and non-market valuation methods. 


Impacts on rural land (idle farmland, 
loss of arable land) of urbanisation 
processes. Reforms of land 
management and administrations, 
e.g., concession rights, as strategies to 
overcome rural land degradation. 


4. Management of 
public services and 
infrastructure 


Statistical analysis, e.g., elasticities, and 
engineering approaches applied to 
infrastructure and public service 
provision costs under different urban 
forms (e.g., urban sprawl). 


Estimations of infrastructure costs 
and revenues of urbanisation patterns. 
New strategies, e.g., “village 
urbanisation” advocated to tackle 
urban sprawl. 


5. Quality of life, 
health and 
cultural values 


Statistical correlations between quality 
of life, including public health, and 
urban forms. 


Strategies to improve quality of life of 
migrant workers and farmers as a 
consequence of past 

urbanisation patterns. 


From a comparative perspective, looking at the potential of cross-fertilisation of 
SCBA in Europe and China, the promising contributions to the application of SCBA 
in urban planning are likely to come—first and foremost—from the methodologies 
developed in OECD countries, whose adoption entails the set-up of calculation tools 
and guidelines. In such cases, methodologies, indicators and quantifiable impacts 
are amenable to be used from one context to another, e.g., from European to Chinese 
cities, although with the necessary caveats. In particular, forthcoming research should 
take stock of the “benefit transfer” techniques, e.g., transfer units (monetary values) 
and procedures, as a potentially powerful tool for transferring knowledge. Benefit 
transfer techniques are of the essence when considering the wide range of variation 
in unitary external costs. For example, in transportation, the unitary external costs 
(excluding congestion) from the use of cars in EU range between EUR cent /pkm 12.8 
in Austria and EUR cent/pkm 5.4 in Slovenia (CE Delft 2019). 
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5. Discussion: SCBA in Perspective 


In a decreasing order of potential contribution to the generalisation and mutual 


understanding of results between EU and China, three different approaches can 
be identified: 


1. 


Methodologies and guidelines for the evaluation of externalities from 
transportation activities: This research stream produces handbooks, which 
provide a fully-fledged tool (from methodology to practical guidance towards 
generalisation) for practitioners, experts, academic and policy makers that seek 
out methodologies, procedures and reference values to adequately address 
externalities from transportation activities. The scope of the key externalities 
considered in the handbooks includes air pollution, climate change, noise, 
accidents and congestion. A minor role is played by impacts on crop losses, 
material and building damages and biodiversity. The guidelines provide—for 
each key externality—the range of unitary external costs values and the 
methodological assumptions behind the calculation, which can be used to 
transfer/adjust the monetary valuations in different contexts. 

Tools for the measurement and evaluation of urban sprawl: There is a 
consolidated tradition in Europe (EEA 2016) concerning the measurement and 
evaluation of urban sprawl effects (e.g., in the area of infrastructure provision 
and management of public services). From this stream of research indicators 
and metrics are made available, supporting the assessment of urban sprawl 
impacts and the identification of key variables for the monitoring of urban 
sprawl dynamics. 

Contingent valuations and meta-analyses for the loss of biodiversity and 
amenities: This stream of research provides evaluations from case studies 
and meta-analyses concerning the quantification (monetary valuation) of 
biodiversity services, for which quantification is uncertain and generally lacking. 
These studies also address uncertainties and caveats for the transferability of 
results in contexts different from the original case study. 


6. Conclusions 


As previously mentioned, the 12 main features of a socially integrative city 


are identified and discussed in (TRANS-URBAN EU-CHINA 2018). Accordingly, 
answering the initial question asked: “how can social cost-benefit analysis (SCBA) 


techniques and methodologies support the transition towards socially integrative 
cities in EU and China?” is best done by gauging the extent to which SCBA and its 
different approaches can contribute to the achievement of, or progress towards, each 


of these 12 features. 
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Table 2, therefore, summarises these contributions and provides a rough 
indication of their actual relevance to social integration, distinguishing between (i) 
high relevance, (ii) medium relevance, and (iii) limited or indirect relevance. 


Table 2. Characteristics of a socially integrative city and potential contributions 


from SCBA guidelines and tools. Source: own elaboration 


1. Reducing urban sprawl and promoting 
well-balanced land conversion from 
“rural” to “urban” and appropriate access 
to urban land 


High relevance: tools for the measurement and 
evaluation of urban sprawl may provide supporting 
evidence to the cost of urban sprawl, informing urban 
planners and policymakers on land use policies. 


2. Involving the different stakeholders in 
collaborative and participative planning 
and design processes on the different 
politico-administrative levels 


Medium relevance: multicriteria decision analysis 
approaches, considering views and values of multiple 
stakeholders, may support participative processes at 
different administrative levels. 


3. Improving the environment and living 
conditions in urban areas 


High relevance: methodologies and guidelines for the 
evaluation of externalities from transportation 
activities can provide the quantification of costs and 
damages to the urban environment, providing 
evidence for urban policies improving the quality 

of life. 


4. Upgrading the physical environment in 
distressed areas 


Medium relevance: the evaluation of externalities from 
built environment can support the identification of 
distressed areas, supporting the upgrading. 


5. Promoting efficient and affordable 
urban transport 


Medium relevance: Methodologies and guidelines for 
the evaluation of externalities from transportation 
activities can evaluate the public transport full cost 
(external plus operational costs), providing a 
contribution to the definition of affordability and 
equity policies. 
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Table 2. Cont. 


6. Assuring equal access to 
municipal services 


Medium relevance: Tools for the measurement and 
evaluation of urban sprawl can assess the management 
costs of municipal services in different urban forms; 
being supportive to the definition of equal access and 
fairness policies to municipal services. 


7. Strengthening the local economy and 
labour market 


Limited or indirect relevance: SCBA can only provide 
indirect support to the socio-economic evaluation of 
policies addressing labour market and local economy. 


8. Strengthening (technical and social) 
innovation in cities and neighbourhoods 
opening up new possibilities for the 
local population 


Medium relevance: multicriteria decision analysis 
approaches, considering views and values of multiple 
stakeholders, may pave the way towards new 
possibilities, disclosing local population needs 

and demands. 


9. Fostering proactive education and 
training policies for children and young 
people in disadvantaged neighbourhoods 


Limited or indirect relevance: SCBA can only provide 
indirect support to the socio-economic evaluation 
training policies for children and young people. 


10. Preserving cultural heritage and 
fostering the identity of neighbourhoods 
and their inhabitants 


Medium relevance: Contingency values and 
meta-analysis for the loss of biodiversity and amenities 
can provide reference values and case studies on the 
monetisation of biodiversity and cultural values, 
providing support to policy makers and 

local communities. 


11. Fostering social capital and 
engagement of local stakeholders 


Medium relevance: multicriteria decision analysis 
approaches, considering views and values of multiple 
stakeholders, may support the engagement of 

local stakeholders. 


12. Supporting adequate institutional and 
financial conditions and mechanisms 


Medium relevance: Methodologies and guidelines for 
the evaluation of externalities from transportation 
activities can support pricing policies (e.g., the 
determination of tariffs for using transport services) 
contributing to the preparation of adequate 

financial frameworks. 
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Annemie Wyckmans and Zhigiang Wu 


1. Introduction and Related Work 


Socially integrative cities are defined as “socially mixed, cohesive, liveable 
and vibrant. Compactness, functional mix, and intra-urban connectivity as well 
as equal rights regarding the access to municipal services play an important role. 
Environmental quality, the quality of public spaces and the quality of life contribute 
to the well-being of the population. Strengthening a sense of community and 
fostering a sense of place as well as pre-serving cultural heritage shape the city’s in- 
and outward-bound image. Investments into neighborhood improvement, service 
delivery, infrastructure and the quality of housing are important supportive measures. 
Empowerment and participation of the population, as well as social capital, are 
indispensable.” (Miiller et al. 2019, p. 1, emphasis added). 

The quality of the air in a city is one of the most important environmental 
qualities which is also emphasized by the air pollution measurement stations in 
cities all over the world. The impact of outdoor air pollution on the health of city 
populations is huge (Cohen et al. 2005). The air quality in a city influences the 
health of the people in the city in general (WHO n.d.), with living quarters being 
in close proximity to busy roads and/or industry conglomerates. A recent research 
preprint (Wu et al. 2020) demonstrates that even small increases in fine particulate 
matter (PM 5) had an outsized effect in the US, and that an increase of 1 ug/m? 
corresponded to a 15% increase in COVID-19 deaths. This result is supported by 
another recent preprint (Travaglio et al. 2020) where current SARS-CoV-2 cases and 
deaths recorded for several sites across England were compared with public databases 
to both regional and subregional air pollution data. The levels of nitrogen oxide and 
sulphur dioxide as markers of poor air quality are associated with increased numbers 
of COVID-19-related deaths across England. Particulate matter could also contribute 
to increased infectivity—the relative contributions of individual fossil fuel sources 
on key air pollutant levels have also been analysed and it was found that the levels 
of some air pollutants are linked to COVID-19 cases and adverse outcomes. 

The formation of air pollution is complex and has yet to be fully understood 
(Yu et al. 2014). Motor vehicle traffic emissions contribute a significant proportion of 
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pollutants in cities globally, particularly in some developing countries. In China, the 
situation is serious, especially due to the high PM» 5 and PM;o concentrations in the 
ambient air of a number of regions (Chen et al. 2017). The linkage between air quality 
and transportation has been evidenced by certain previous studies. Hu et al. (2017) 
proposed an index called the Mutual Information of Air Quality-Traffic-Meteorology 
Index to describe the combined effects of meteorology and traffic restrictions. Karner 
et al. (2010) found that different pollutant concentrations had significant different 
near-roadway dispersion mechanisms. Wang et al. (2019) proposed the mechanism 
of air pollution terrain nexus. Research has suggested the complexity of air pollution 
and the multiple influential factors in cities (Liu et al. 2019). Studies disclosed that the 
concentration of PM» 5 had a strong spatial correlation with SO2 emissions, inversion 
temperature, GDP, and population density (Yao et al. 2019). Emission control 
has reduced the concentrated level of PM to some extent lately, but unfortunately 
unfavourable weather and climate partially counteract the emission control effects 
(Wang et al. 2019). 

In order to be able to monitor and improve the air quality in the cities, it is 
important to analyse the huge amount of air quality data in order to determine 
spatiotemporal features and causes of pollution. 

Kang et al. (2018) describe an overview on the current methods for the analysis 
of air quality and concentrate on reviewing Big Data analytics and machine learning 
approaches to determine the multidimensional factors influencing air pollution and 
make air quality predictions. They describe five data-driven approaches from South 
Africa, Western USA, Malaysia, and two from China, all of which concentrate on 
singular air pollution components such as smoke, NO, or PMjo. All of them use 
statistical models. For the prediction of air pollution, discussed approaches of machine 
learning were used, such as Artificial Neural Networks (ANNs), a combination of 
an ANN and a genetic algorithm, random forest model, decision tree model, least 
squares support vector machine model, and spatiotemporal deep learning model 
for the areas of Greece, Japan, Macau, and three from China. Five of them used 
one air quality factor and one used two factors. Based on the comparably meagre 
results, the authors (Kang et al. 2018, p. 8) describe a “Need #2: Research and 
development of real-time air quality monitor and evaluation systems supporting 
air quality evaluation and analysis on multiple levels. This demand is caused by 
the lack of the existing research work addressing the air quality impacts on different 
levels due to air pollution from a special air source. This suggest[s] the demand on 
an integrated real-time air quality monitor and evaluation system based on sensor 
networks and IoT infrastructures at the different levels”. 

Ye and Ou (2019) used statistical methods to analyse Air Quality Index (AQI) 
data for determinants and spatiotemporal patterns of air quality in the Yangtze Delta 
region of China, a densely populated urban agglomeration with a population of 
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more than 220 million, in the years from 2014 to 2016. For the examined areas, they 
could determine that industrialization, urbanization, total energy consumption and 
population agglomeration were the most important factors causing air pollution. 

Xu et al. (2019) examined the spatiotemporal patterns and the influence of 
meteorological and socio-economic factors of air pollution in north China based 
on the daily Air Quality Index of 96 cities from 2014 to 2016. They used statistical 
analysis and the exploratory spatial data analysis-geographically weighted regression 
ESDA-(GWR) model. Their analysis shows that on an annual scale, car ownership 
and industrial production are positively correlated with air pollution. The increase 
in wind speed, per capita gross domestic product (GDP), and forest coverage leads 
to reductions in pollution. 

The next sections will show that the urban air quality is correlated with urban 
size, population, industrial infrastructures, shopping centres, and transportation 
facilities. The insights gained through the models and analyses provide an evidence 
base for decision-making to ensure a sustainable urban development with respect 
to air pollution. The analytical results also form the basic framework for testing, 
monitoring, benchmarking and assessing impacts of the digital urban transition 
in China, and the associated technologies may be extended to other parts of the 
world, even if they would be used only for an early warning of potentially dangerous 
air pollution. 


2. Data and Analysis Methods 


2.1. Air Quality and Transportation Data in Tianjin 


Using Tianjin as an example, we study the correlations between air pollution 
and transportation (traffic) as well as other factors based on multiple data sources. 
The analytics will take additional factors into account as well as transportation to 
explore the inter-relationships of air quality, industrial entities, daily-life activities, 
and transportation with annual, monthly and real-time data. 

Tianjin, located in the east-central coast of China, is one of four municipalities 
directly under the Central Government of China with a permanent population 
urbanization rate of 84% in 2020 over an area of 11,760 km? (TJ People 2020), with 
16 districts and 240 towns and townships. Tianjin is one of the core cities in the 
Beijing-Tianjin-Hebei Metropolitan Region, and one of the regions bearing the most 
air pollution in China. Furthermore, from 2013 to 2017, Tianjin experienced a rise in 
transportation infrastructure development and an expansion in mechanized road 
cleaning as the built area of Tianjin expanded to about 145% the size of that in 2013 
(National Bureau of Statistics 2019). Based on the data statistics, over 85% of all roads 
in Tianjin were covered by mechanized road cleaning in 2017 (National Bureau of 
Statistics 2019). 
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With respect to air quality data, concentrations of gaseous pollutants and fine 
particles (NOz, O3, SO2, CO, PM2.5, PM10) were obtained from the Platform for 
AQ Intelligent Management (Zenqi 2019). Monthly air quality data ranging from 
December 2013 to February 2019 and real-time air quality data of Tianjin were 
collected three times a day (8:00, 13:00, and 18:00) during a period of half a month. 
Annual transportation data from 2013 to 2017 were obtained from the China Statistical 
Yearbook. Figure 1 illustrates that from 2014 to 2018, the Air Quality Index (AQI) in 
Tianjin reveals a significant decreasing trend and the annual minimum value also 
tends to decline. 

Furthermore, the pattern of the average monthly AQI (the values were 
determined according to the standards issued by the Chinese government) in 
Tianjin is U-shaped over the course of a year—that is, it is high in winter and falls 
to low values in spring and summer. In October, the AQI value starts to show an 
upward trend, and it reaches its peak in December of the same year; then it gradually 
declines from February of the next year onwards. However, the U shape becomes 
inconspicuous in 2017 and 2018. 

The real-time air quality data were collected from 15 air quality monitoring 
stations in Tianjin (Table 1), whose locations are depicted in Figure 2. 


Monthly AQI in Tianjin (2014-2018) 
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Figure 1. Monthly Air Quality Index (AQI) in Tianjin (2014-2018). Source: Figure 
by authors based on data from (Zenqi 2019). 
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Table 1. Real-time air quality data samples. Source: (Air Pollution in Tianjin 2019). 


Data Time No. Station AQI ra PM25 PMi SO: NO, CO ©; 
2019/4/27 08:00 1 Tuanbo 112 5.88 8 2 10 7 2 1 
2019/4/27 08:00 2 West4th 100 6.06 7 989 13 80 14 12 
2019/4/27 08:00 3 Binshui 99 4.91 aA 59 8 59 07 27 
2019/4/27 08:00 4 Jingu 99 5.79 a 9 8 % 07 17 
2019/4/27 08:00 5 Yuejin 97 5.81 2 733 13 #7 17 2% 
2019/4/27 08:00 6 Qinjian 83 4.18 6 58 4 46 04 46 


Figure 2. The air quality monitoring stations in Tianjin. Source: Figure by authors 
based on (Zenqi 2019). 


The website AMap provides real-time average traffic speeds on 1843 road 
segments in Tianjin, which is depicted on a map shown in Figure 3, where the units 
are km/h. 


2.2. Industrial POI Data in Tianjin 


From AMap, the locations of industrial Points of Interest (POIs) of construction, 
machinery and electronics, chemical and metallurgy, mining, and other types of 
manufactures in Tianjin can be obtained. According to the collected data, there 
are over 9000 industrial POIs including more than 4000 factories, 505 chemical 
and metallurgy companies, 30 mining companies, 2644 machinery and electronics 
companies, and 1806 construction entities. The results of a kernel density analysis 
for each kind of POI are shown in Figure 4 below (the cell size is 2.3 x 2.3 km); the 
darker the colour is, the more facilities are located there. 
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Figure 3. Real-time traffic of Tianjin on 2019-04-26 at 7 p.m. Source: AMap (2019). 
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Chemical and metallurgy entities Construction entities 


Machinery and electronics companies 


Figure 4. The kernel densities of various industrial POIs of Tianjin. Source: Figure 
by the authors. 


2.3. Correlation Analyses 


Correlation analyses were carried out to reveal the relationship between air 
quality (AQI) and transportation (traffic). However, the correlation analyses did not 
present very useful information if only transportation (traffic) data were used as 
the factor impacting the AQI. In order to gain better insights into the causes of air 
pollution, more data had to be incorporated into the analytical model. All analytical 
results will be discussed in more detail in Section 3. 


2.3.1. Multisource Data Processing and Integration 


Figure 5 depicts the real-time traffic data for 1843 road segments together with 
the industrial POIs in the city of Tianjin. 

To facilitate the analysis, the urban area of Tianjin was divided into 3398 grid cells 
with a sizes 2.3 x 2.3 km as previously explained. Among 15 air quality monitoring 
stations, 12 stations were chosen that are located in the central area and the Binhai 
new district of Tianjin to create 12 Tyson polygons (Figure 6). These Tyson polygons 
cover an area of 2827.38 km”, including 537 grid cells. Within these grid cells, there 
are 27 mining companies, 359 construction companies, 73 machinery companies, 
284 chemical companies, and 924 manufacturing factories. 


Figure 5. Real traffic and industrial POIs in Tianjin. Source: Figure by authors. 
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Then, real-time traffic and AQI data were assigned to the grid cells where grid 
cells in the same Tyson polygon were assigned the same AQI value provided by 
the monitoring station in this polygon. Grid cells intersecting with multiple road 
segments were assigned the average traffic speed of those road segments at that 
moment. POIs in each grid cell were counted and also integrated into the data model. 

To compare the similarities (patterns) between the air quality time series and 
the ones of traffic (speeds) in every grid cell, the dynamic time warping (DTW) 
(Keogh and Pazzani 2001) method was applied. DTW is a time series comparison 
technique that can essentially be employed to compare any data that are represented 
as one-dimensional sequences. Here, DTW was utilized to compare the similarity 
between traffic (speed) and AQI time series; the results will be discussed in Section 3. 
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Figure 6. Tyson polygons built upon the air monitoring stations. Source: Figure 
by authors. 


2.3.2. Other Impact Factor Considerations 


The AQI in a region may be impacted by traffic conditions and the activities 
of the industrial entities in the neighbourhood. Motor vehicles are known for their 
emissions of CO, NO, and particulate matter (PM). Industrial entities are also known 
as the main sources of air pollution in built areas. 

To study their influences on the AQI in Tianjin, a multivariate regression model 
was conceived to gain insight into how the traffic and industrial entities impact the 
AQI. All data were normalized into the [0, 1] interval. Furthermore, the data were 
grouped by three points of time of a day—namely, 8 a.m., 1 p.m., and 6 p.m. The 
data groups of different time periods were fed to the multivariate regression model 
to determine the impacts of traffic and industrial entities on the air quality in Tianjin. 


2.4. Prediction Model for AQI 


According to the average monthly AQI data, the AQI has a seasonal pattern. 
Therefore, the Holt-Winters method was applied to smooth the data. Seasonality was 
defined as the trend of time series data, which shows the behaviour of the monthly 
AQI repeating the U-shape by year (Exponential Smoothing 2021). 

The Holt-Winters method calculates the dynamic estimates for the three 
components: level, trend, and seasonal components, which are based on the following 
formulae: 


a = alyı -a(t-s))+(l-a)la-ı + b1] (1) 
by = Bla: — a1] + (1-B)bı-ı (2) 
c = ylye— a] + (1 -y)et-s (3) 


where a; is the intercept, b; indicates the trend, and c+ represents the seasonal factor. 
Then, the smoothed sequence y; is determined by the following formula (supposing 
to predict the kth time period from t): 


Grok = At + bik + Cr ges (4) 


The three damping factors in the prediction formula: a, p, y, ranging from 0 to 1, 
were selected through multiple experiments, whereas s is the length of the season 
chosen to be 12 here. The prediction results are presented and discussed in detail in 
the section below. 


3. Analytics of Air Quality 


3.1. Correlation Analysis 


According to the collected data and our study, the air quality of Tianjin has 
an improving trend every year. The air quality has improved over the last several 
years due to the actions taken for environmental protection. The air quality of 
Tianjin is negatively correlated with public transportation. That is, the more public 
transportation provided, the better the air quality. In addition, it is interesting to note 
that public transportation construction projects in Tianjin had the strongest impact 
on SO; and the weakest impact on NO2. The results of the associated correlation 
analytics are shown in Figure 8 (Figure 7 illustrates the legend used in the correlation 
matrix of Figure 8). In Figure 8, road_area indicates the total road area (km?) in Tianjin, 
while road_clean_area represents the road area (km?) cleaned by street sweepers 
in Tianjin. 
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3.2. Real-Time and Multisource Data Analyses 


As discussed above (Section 2.3.1), the DTW model can be applied to identify 
the similarity between the AQI and real-time traffic time series (vehicle speeds on the 
underlying road segments). The results of the DTW analyses are listed in Table 2. For 
each attribute (AQI, PM» 5, PMj9, SO2, NO», CO), the smaller the value of the DTW, 
the more similar it is to the traffic time series data. It is obvious that the pattern of 
the road speeds in Tianjin is more similar to those of PM» 5, AQI, and NO pollutants. 

To analyse more precisely the impact factors on AQI in a city, a multivariate 
linear regression model was applied to the real-time AQI data, road speeds, and 
industrial POI data to obtain the proportion of traffic and industrial POI impacts on 
the AQI in the morning, midday and in the evening of a day. 

As the results shown in Table 3, it can be observed that at 8am in the morning the 
biggest impact on the AQI originates from chemical enterprises and manufacturing 
plants, while at 1 PM, chemical enterprises, and machinery enterprises have the 
greatest influence on the AQI. Furthermore, at 6pm, the biggest impact on the AQI 
originates from traffic machinery enterprises, which is consistent with the work shifts 
of these types of businesses. In general, chemical and machinery enterprises, as well 
as manufacturing plants, have the most significant influence on the air quality, albeit 
the impact of chemical and machinery enterprises on air quality varies greatly over 
the course of a day. These outcomes provide great insight into the how the industrial 
structure impacts on the air quality as well as how the measure should be taken in 
order to improve the air quality. 


Air quality 
attributes 


Positively correlated Negatively correlated 


Transportation 
attributes 


Air quality Transportation 
attributes attributes 


Figure 7. Legend of correlation matrix. Source: Figure by authors. 
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Figure 8. Correlation matrix of air quality and transportation attributes. Source: 
Figure by authors. 


Table 2. Results of the dynamic time warping (DTW). 


AQI PM» 5 PMyo SO, NO, co 


14.9028 11.9799 22.5378 27.7433 18.1325 31.628 
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Table 3. Results of multivariate linear regression. 


Chemical Manufacturing Machinery Construction 


Time Speed Company Factory Company Company 
8:00 a.m. 0.636 6.297 5.84 —0.737 0.177 
1:00 p.m. 3.041 17.02 0.131 4.373 —0.487 
6:00 p.m. 2.456 -50.736 —2.007 5.863 —10.317 


3.3. AQI Predictions 


After the impact factors were analysed as mentioned above, we were able to 
build the model to predict the AQI. The Holt-Winters approach-based prediction 
model was applied and the monthly average AQI values from December 2013 to 
February 2019 with a total of 63 samples containing the trends and seasonality were 
employed. Starting from the 50th data point, the AQIs for the next 20 points of time 
can be predicted. According to the similarity between the predicted and the actual 
values, the accuracy was within 95%. The prediction also shows that the U-shaped 
trend is stable over the course of a year, and that the maximum and minimum values 
of the AQI are decreasing gradually, which also coincides with reality. The results are 
illustrated in Figure 9, where the x-axis denotes the months while the y-axis indicates 
the AQI. The accuracy measures are defined by: Mean Absolute Percentage Error 
(MAPE), Mean Absolute Deviation (MAD) and Mean Signed Difference (MSD). 


4. Cost Model for Air Pollutants 


In 2014, the Chinese Government proposed a strategy for the coordinated 
development of Tianjin, Beijing and Hebei. The three cities are adjacent to each other, 
and all of them are population-intensive cities. Therefore, through the implementation 
of measures such as transportation integration, ecological environmental protection 
and industrial upgrading and transfer, the economic development and environmental 
protection of the three cities can be improved. 

In terms of air pollution control, considering the diffusion of air pollutants, there 
will be spill-over effects between adjacent areas (Keogh and Pazzani 2001). Therefore, 
comprehensive consideration of the three cities and the implementation of regional 
collaborative environmental governance can reduce the cost due to air pollutants. 
In order to guide cities to establish a more effective mechanism of air pollution 
prevention and minimize the cost of air pollution control, we tried to build a cost 
model to reduce air pollutants of Tianjin as a prototype and we hope the resultant 
cost model can assist the decision-makers to make more reasonable (both economic 
and efficient) decisions. 
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Figure 9. Prediction results for the AQI. Source: Figure by authors. 
4.1. Definition of Parameters 


According to the research of the World Bank (Johnson et al. 1997), we decided to 
choose three major factors to build the cost model for reducing air pollutants: the 
annual emissions of main pollutants (T), the total annual emission of air pollutants 
(E) and regional characteristics (W), which represent the regional economy, industrial 
structure as well as the pollution control technology levels and could be considered 
as a constant term. 

C= f(T, E, W) (5) 


where C is the cost of emission/air pollution reduction. 

The table below (Table 4) shows relevant data of the three factors (to build the 
model for air pollution reduction) of Tianjin from 2011 to 2017, together with the 
associated cost C released by the National Bureau of Statistics of China. 
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4.2. Logarithmic Regression Result 


With reference to the results of the World Bank policy research bureau (Poon 
et al. 2006), the fixed elastic function was selected to simplify this model: 


C=9xT*xEPxw (6) 


where p, a, p are the hyperparameters of the model. To ensure the efficiency of the 
calculations, we adapted logarithmic regression analysis (Formula (7)), and Table 5 
below summarizes our analysis results. 


InC=Ing+alnT+flnE+Inw (7) 


Ind =Ing+Inw (8) 


Table 4. Impact factors for cost model. Sources: National Bureau of Statistics (2019) 


and Zenqi (2019). 
Indicator 2017 2016 2015 2014 2013 2012 2011 
SO; (ton) 55,643.87 70,614.09 185,900.4 209,200 216,832.1 224,521.4 230,900 
NO, (ton) 142,265 144,748.6 246,800 282,300 311,719.3 334,222.6 358,900 
PM (ton) 65,191.22 78,144.13 100,685.7 139,511.5 87,456.88 84,064 75,922.53 
Total (ton) 263,100.1 293,506.9 533,386.2 631,011.5 616,008.2 642,808 665,722.5 


C: Local government 
expenditure on 
environmental 110.22 65.63 73.1 57.93 48.44 38.49 32.24 
protection (billion 
CNY) 


Table 5. Analytical results. Source: Data by authors. 


Indicator In(T) P In (E) P In(0) P R? 
SO2 —4.11 0.489 2.35 0.544 29.2 0.371 32.92 
NO, 3.21 0.12 3.92 0.079 9.81 0.068 68.62 
PM —0.983 0.059 1.309 0.098 1.22 0.847 65.39 


According to the logarithmic regression analysis presented above, NO, has 
the most significant effect on the cost of reducing the pollutants, though PM is an 
important factor. By applying the analytical results, we were able to derive the cost 
function associated with NO, emissions in Tianjin as follows: 


GE e281 x T3-21 x g73-92 (9) 
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The formula states that the cost elasticity coefficient of NO, emissions in Tianjin 
is —3.92, which means that every 1% reduction in NO, emissions in Tianjin requires 
an increase of 3.92% in the cost to control air pollution. To decrease the emission 
of air pollutants, we may take into account that stricter emission standards and the 
promotion of new energy vehicles should be adopted to control the emissions of NO, 
on a larger scale, instead of merely purifying the air after pollution. The latter might 
not be so effective. 

Based upon the model and the analysis, it is shown that SO, and PM pollutants 
from the industry are not the biggest factors affecting Tianjin’s air quality, even 
though some actions were taken in this respect by request of the central government 
such as industrial upgrades in the region, the regional transfer of heavily polluting 
industries, and the usage of renewable energy for heating. Nitrogen oxides emitted 
by motor vehicles are one of the main causes of regional air pollution and it is 
significantly costly to perform a posterior clean-up according to our model. To reduce 
air pollutants more effectively, we may consider adopting stricter emission standards 
and promoting new energy vehicles to lower NOx. 


5. Conclusions 


In this case study, the methods for unearthing the inter-relationship between 
air quality, transportation, and industrial air pollutants were applied to conduct the 
analyses for annual, monthly and real-time data together with additional attributes 
drawn from the datasets collected for the city Tianjin. The analyses reveal that 
transportation (traffic) time series data are very consistent with those of PM» 5, AQI 
and NO; pollutants. This means that transportation has a big influence on air quality. 
In addition, the analyses based on real-time data plus relevant POIs of different 
industries reveal that the impacts of industrial entities on air quality vary significantly 
over the course of a day, and that they dominate the AQI. An AQI model based on 
the Holt-Winters method is proposed, which shows its accuracy in predictions. 

To assist decision-makers in making more effective decisions, a cost model is 
developed that assists decision-makers to determine how to reduce air pollutants in 
a city more effectively. 

This case study provides a framework to assist a city administration to improve 
its air quality via the following steps: 


e analysing and visualizing the air quality over time; 

e determining its causes (traffic, industry) and spatiotemporal distribution; 
e determining the areas with a need to be improved; 

e determining the cost for the air pollutant reduction. 
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It is conceivable that the combination of these steps delivers a comprehensive, 
data-driven, and evidence-based decision support procedure for a targeted 
improvement of the air quality, which would be impossible without these data analyses. 
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Estimating the Replication Potential of 
Urban Solutions for Socially 
Integrative Cities 


Loriana Paolucci 


1. Introduction 


In the previous chapters, the topic of sustainable transition toward socially 
integrative and sustainable cities was widely discussed and several tools and 
advanced methods were introduced as useful instruments to facilitate this process. 
All these tools are valid aids for urban planners and decision makers in implementing 
specific urban solutions. Often, however, the fact that a solution is successful in a 
given context does not necessarily imply that it can be easily replicated in completely 
different ones, bringing the same benefits. Notably, successful urban solutions in 
Europe could face various difficulties when implemented in the Chinese context. 
Thus, a thorough analysis of the replication potential is required for the selection of 
the most appropriate solutions for any given city. 

This article illustrates a new methodology for the estimation of the replication 
potential of urban solutions in different contexts. 

In the literature, there are several tools that are commonly associated and used in 
support of replication,! e.g., technical workshops, webinars, specific knowledge transfer 
events, business models, cities networks and platforms for sharing knowledge. Moreover, 
existing methodologies for assessing the replication potential of urban solutions are 
based on the characterization of European Cities and their clustering into specific 
target areas according to a set of indicators. These methodologies are very complex, 
as they rely on huge amounts of data that should be made available from cities and 
can be excellent starting points for this type of analysis (Garcia-Fuentesa et al. 2017). 
Nevertheless, what is missing is a quantitative approach able to connect the context to 
the specific requirements of the solution to be applied. 

The novelty of this method, developed by the author and published for the first 
time within this book, consists in the combination of context variables of the city 
with features proper of the solutions that the city aims to replicate. Quantitative data 
and qualitative information are collected from local stakeholders and then assessed 
according to five specific dimensions: Socio-cultural, Institutional, Technological, 


1 For example, the SmartEnCity replication toolkit, see https://smartencity.eu/news/detail/?rx_call=124 


(accessed on 1 November 2020). 
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Environmental and Economic (SITEE replicability method). This process leads to a 
prioritization of solutions from the most to the least replicable based on a mathematical 
approach, which is a rather unusual feature among other methods. 

Moreover, this multi-dimensional analysis allows the complexity of the different 
cities’ ecosystems to be best described and understood, helping to identify the most 
relevant factors that may limit or facilitate replication. Cities are thus guided in the 
selection of those urban solutions that could be best replicated in their local context 
and are widely supported in the urban planning phase. 

SITEE adopts a bottom-up approach, as it deals with the replication of individual 
measures and, therefore, does not allow the replication potential of integrated policies 
to be directly evaluated. However, individual measures are analysed by explicitly 
considering the context in which they are embedded and can thus be seen as useful 
building blocks towards a more systemic appraisal. Moreover, it must be pointed 
out that this horizontal approach can be applied to a wide range of urban solutions, 
from nature-based, going through technology based, including those pursuing 
social inclusiveness. 

Furthermore, the flexibility in setting indexes and variables represents a powerful 
means for evaluating replicability in any local context and can produce effective 
results both when assessing EU measures to be potentially applied in the Chinese 
context, as well as the opposite case, or even when considering any other city outside 
Europe and China. 

The first application of SITEE was carried out in the city of Wuhan, China, in 
Spring 2020. 

From a basket of hundreds of EU eco-smart solutions, a selected group was 
identified matching the social integrative and inclusiveness criteria set out in one of 
the founding documents of TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA project (Miiller et al. 2019), 
such as improving the environment and living conditions in urban areas, involving 
different stakeholders in collaborative and participative planning, promoting more 
efficient and affordable urban transport, etc. 

The application of SITEE to the Chinese context might have interesting 
implications. China’s city tier classification system can be adapted to SITEE so 
as to broaden and maximize the results and the impacts that can be obtained for one 
city, leading to the identification of a group of solutions that can be a valid option for 
all the cities belonging to the same tier. 

A comprehensive summary of the analysis and a deep dive on conclusions and 
insights of the first SITEE application is provided in the final chapter of this article. 
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2. A New Methodology for Estimating the Replication Potential 


2.1. Introducing SITEE 


According to the literature, the concept of replication embodies many shades of 
meaning and it is arduous to find one single definition. 

An extensive study published by DG ENERGY (EC DG ENERGY 2016), 
Directorate-General for Energy of the European Commission, connects the notion of 
replicability to the possibility of applying the same solution/technology implemented 
in a city to a different context with the aim to achieve the same objective. It states 
that replicability may address both: 


e Scale: the extent to which a solution can adapt to the different configurations of 
the environment. 


e Context: whether the solution can be replicated in a different environment. 


More generally, replication can be defined as the application of a successful 
model, approach, strategy, technology, product or communication tool at the same 
or another location. In this regard, it is important to specify that “application” is 
not intended as the exact copy of the same product/solution in other contexts, but 
should rather be understood as an adaptation of the product/solution to a different 
environment or the simple inspiration in terms of ideas which lead to a different 
solution through the same process. Thus, it is worth identifying both the replication 
potential of a product/solution as such as well as those drivers of replicability that 
are context-dependent. 

Another important point is that assessing the replication potential of urban 
solutions is complex, and an exclusive focus on technical aspects is not sufficient 
to guarantee the effectiveness of replication. It is for these reasons that, beyond the 
technological dimension, the socio-cultural side, as well as environmental, legal, 
institutional and economic aspects must be taken into account. 

In other words, there is no single element that represents more than others an 
obstacle or an enabler to the roll-out of solutions, but it is the combined effect of all 
these dimensions that limits or facilitates the possibility for a project to be successfully 
implemented at a higher scale or in other contexts (EC DG ENERGY 2016). 

In view of all this, the SITEE replicability method seeks to determine the 
replication potential of urban solutions in a specific context, taking into account, 
any local factor that could influence their applicability with the ambition to support 
cities in the selection of the most suitable solutions. Therefore, SITEE is based on the 
analysis of 5 specific dimensions: 


e Socio-cultural; 


e Institutional; 
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e Technological; 
e Environmental and 


e Economic. 


SITEE considers the specific factors that intrinsically characterize the solution 


under assessment as well as the local factors relevant for the context where the 


solution is supposed to be replicated. Data on local context should be obtained 


through questionnaires addressed to institutions, stakeholders, citizens from the city 


targeted for replication, while specific information on the solutions should be elicited 


from the industrial/private entities who implemented the solutions or, alternatively, 


can be obtained through desk research activities and experts’ estimations. 


Thus, in SITEE, every dimension is associated to specific solution and context 
variables, listed in Table 1 below and described in-depth in the following. 


Table 1. Solution and context variables in socio-cultural, institutional, technological, 


environmental and economic (SITEE). 


Socio-Cultural User interaction independence 


Population acceptance 
Responsiveness to 
population needs 


Institutional Public-private cooperation 


Responsiveness to 
institutional priorities 
Responsiveness to 
institutional needs 


e TRL! (or SRL?) 


Interest from 
research/industry/private 
sectors to invest 


Technological ® ner a meee Integrability in the 
as existing infrastructure 
(hardware/software) 
Environmental CO2eq reduction Legal viability 


e _ Investment costs 
Economic e Operation costs 
e _ Revenues (or savings) 


Weighted average cost 
of capital of the city 


1 Technology readiness level. ? Solution readiness level. 
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Before going through the rationale behind the method, an overview of the 
expected outcomes is fundamental and helpful to clearly understand the ambition 
and the wide application potential. The following figures (Table 2 and Figure 1) give 
a first comprehensive overview of how SITEE works. 


Table 2. SITEE expected results—overall replicability potential. Source: Table 
by author. 


Socio-Cultural Institutional Technological Environmental 
Replication Replication Replication Replication 


Overall Replication Potential 


——— 
Solution 1 


Solution 2 


Solution 3 


Solution 4 


? 
2 
? 
? 
? 


Solution 5 


wiv u u u o 


? 
? 
? 
? 
? 


Solution 6 ? ? 


Given a certain number of urban solutions, the method calculates the 
corresponding replication potential (%) for every single dimension (Table 2). The 
five values obtained are then averaged? to get the overall replication potential of 
that given solution in the specific context (e.g., city, district, etc.) under assessment, 
leading to a ranking from the most to the least replicable solutions (Figure 1). 


OVERALL REPLICATION POTENTIAL - CITY A 


Figure 1. Solutions ranking. Source: Figure by author. 


In this way, cities are supported in the selection and identification of those urban 
solutions that could be best replicated according to the socio-cultural, institutional, 
technological, environmental and economic factors proper of their local context. 


2.2. The Approach 


Replicability is, thus, the result of specific assumptions and intricate correlations 
among several dimensions and numerous variables. 

The mathematical approach adopted in SITEE makes it possible to break down 
this complex analysis into multiple elements that can be easily understood and 
graphically displayed through cartesian diagrams whose variables are dependent 
both on specific factors proper of the solution (horizontal axis) and on local factors 


? Simple or weighted average. 
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relevant for the context (vertical axis). Accordingly, every solution can be represented 
as a point in the diagram (Figure 2a). 

To establish a correlation between solution variables, context variables and 
replicability potential, a third axis is introduced (Figure 2b). The intersection between 
the points representing the solutions and the iso-replicability lines (diagonal lines in 
Figure 2b) determines their replication potential, expressed on a scale 0-100%. 

This approach is likewise applied for every SITEE dimension. 


Replicability Diagram Replicability Diagram m 


Context dependent variable 
| 
T 
| 
| 
| 


Solution dependent variable A Solution dependent variable 


(a) (b) 


Figure 2. Replicability diagrams: (a) context-solution; (b) context-solution-replicability. 
Source: Figure by author. 


2.3. The Sample 


For the sake of simplification, six urban solutions have been chosen in order to 
conveniently illustrate the basic functioning of the method (Table 3)3; therefore, the 
quantitative figures considered in the following are just fictitious numbers used for 
explicative purposes. 


All these urban solutions are just general examples, with no direct reference to social integration or 
specific relevance for the EU-China analysis that will be carried out. The only purpose is to facilitate 
the comprehension of the approach. In the test phase, the analysed measures have been selected 
according to their relevance for social integration and inclusiveness. 
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Table 3. Urban solutions. 


S1 Bike Sharing Station based bike sharing system 


Combined Heat and Power + District Heating 


S2 District Heating Infrastructure 


Substitution of high-pressure sodium-vapour lamps 
S3 Efficient Lighting with high performance LED lamps in the public 
lighting system. 


E-Mobility 


oe Infrastructure 


Electric charging stations for E-vehicles 


3D city models are digital models representing different 
urban areas. They support presentation, exploration, 
analysis, and management tasks in a large number of 
different application domains. In particular, 3D city 
models allow “for visually integrating heterogeneous 
geoinformation within a single framework and, 
therefore, create and manage complex urban 
information spaces.” (Döllner et al. 2006) 


S5 3D City Platform 


This solution is taken as example of innovative products 


S6 Automated Vehicles not yet market-ready. 


2.4. Socio-Cultural Replicability 


The socio-cultural replicability is assumed to be dependent on the degree of 
interaction with citizens, that are intended as the final users and beneficiaries of the 
solution (EC DG ENERGY 2016). A solution that does not require any active role 
from the population is more likely not to encounter any cultural roll-out barriers. In 
other words, the higher the level of interaction required, the higher the chance of 
facing risks in the replication of the solution. 

Moreover, the social acceptance of the solution as well as the extent to 
which it responds to the population needs represent two important factors 
affecting replicability. 

According to these assumptions, the socio-cultural replicability diagram depends 
on the following variables (see Figure 3): 


e User interaction independence (horizontal axis): It is an intrinsic characteristic of the 
solution and does not vary if the context changes. This indicator can assume 
values from 0, active involvement of the users, to 5, passive involvement. The 
more the solution requires active participation of the users to work, the higher is 
the risk that it would not work as expected and, consequently, the lower is the 
replication potential. 
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e Population acceptance and needs (vertical axis): This variable takes into consideration 
both the degree of acceptance of the solution as well as the extent to which it 
is needed by the population of the specific city under assessment. The higher 
the “needs” and “acceptance” levels, the higher the socio-cultural replication 
potential is. 


dak Socio-Cultural Replicability 
Needed ed 
well accepted 
by the 5 
population 


Local Benefit Universal Benefit 
Rn, 53 - Efficient Lighting 


S5 - 3D Platform 
ə 


© Si - Bike Sharing 


High Risk J Inefficient Solution 


S4 -E-Mobility 
Infrastructure 


© 


N 
© 
© 
v 
< 
v 
£ 
f] 
v 
v 
{= 
G 
£ 
a 
© 
v 
o 
© 
= 
= 
Š 
& 
53 
E 
a 


Disregrods © S2 - CHP+DH 


the needs of 


the S6 - Automated vehicles 
population o v 


Q 2 3 5 
CÀ i 
x% Active . . . Passive 
Sed involvement User interaction independence elvennent 
om 2 N of users of users 
NS 
> 
ge 


Figure 3. Socio-cultural replicability. Source: Figure by author. 


The examples reported in Figure 3 clearly reflect this rationale: it is evident that 
bike sharing requires active involvement of citizens, notably people should use the 
service so that it works. For these reasons, the horizontal value is low (x = 0.5). On the 
other hand, efficient lighting can be considered a passive solution as it is completely 
independent from the interaction of citizens (x = 4.5). In this example, vertical values 
are randomly assigned as they may vary city by city (see Table 4—Y-axis). 

With all these assumptions, it is thus possible to calculate the socio-cultural 
replicability of the solutions taken into exam (Table 4). 

The results in Table 4 show how efficient lighting is the solution with the 
highest socio-cultural replicability potential, while automated vehicles present the 
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lowest values since they are not needed nor well accepted by the population of the 
hypothetical city considered in this example (low y-values) and, as in the case of bike 
sharing, would require people choosing this mean of transport (low x-value). 


Table 4. Socio-cultural replicability: inputs and results. Source: Author’s estimations 


for testing the tool. 
X-Axis Y-Axis Š cil i 
io-Cult 
Solution Users Interaction Reoti aee 
Independence Acceptance Needs Average) €Piicabllity 
Bike Sharing 0.5 2: 4.0 3.0 35% 
District Heating 4.0 1.0 0.0 0.5 45% 
Efficient Lighting 4.5 5 3.0 4.0 85% 
E-Mopiily 3.0 2. 0.5 13 43% 
Infrastructure 
3D City Platform 5.0 5. 0.5 2.8 78% 
a 2.0 0. 0.0 0.0 20% 


As can be seen, it is already possible to rank solutions from the most to the least 
replicable, but it is necessary to take into account the other four dimensions before 
drawing general conclusions. However, from these partial results, it is possible to get 
a first idea on the socio-cultural context and on the potential barriers and/or enablers 
to the roll-out of the solutions addressed. The same analysis can be done for each of 
the SITEE dimensions. 


2.5. Institutional Replicability 


The institutional dimension encompasses all those aspects related to the 
administrative and regulatory framework, also taking into account any political 
priority that can stem, for example, from a medium-long-term city strategy. These 
aspects must not be confused with financial support from public resources, which is 
equally important but not the objective of this specific analysis. Therefore, along with 
a favourable socio-cultural framework, a supportive institutional context is a crucial 
driver that cannot be overlooked in order to ensure the successful implementation of 
a solution. Additionally, the deployment of urban solutions, especially if complex, 
requires a firmer engagement of both public and private sectors. The more this 
cooperation takes place, the more replication is likely to be successful. 

The assessment of the potential institutional replicability is therefore carried out 
according to the following variables (Figure 4): 


e Public and private cooperation (horizontal axis): values range from 0, public or 
private driven solution, to 5, public private partnership. 
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e Responsiveness to institutional priorities (vertical axis): where high values means 
that the solution is highly needed by the administration and is considered among 
the top political priorities for the local institutions. 


Institutional Replicability 
Very useful/highly 
needed for city 


administrators Ry 
5 © ss - 30 Platform 
xX |% 
Istitutional priority but Agile ane collaborative % 
stand- alone project project responding to 
Istitutional priorities So 
4 S1 - Bike Sharing IR 
Ro i $3 - Efficient Lighting 


w 


Responsiveness to institutional priorities 


N W A 
á Unintegrated and non- al Achievable through a 
priority solution A 5 collaborative process 
x but\not a priority 
Ay, 
1 + 
N, S6 - Automated vehides 54 -E-Mobility Infrastructure 
o 
Not beneficial for T 2 v 
Ges S2- CHP+DH 
administrators o 
\ 0 1 2 3 4 5 
A 
„N Stand-alone, . : : -i 
se I noonoo Public - Private Cooperation butte hieis 


Figure 4. Institutional replicability. Source: Figure by author. 
2.6. Technological Replicability 


From the technical point of view, one of the limiting factors for the large-scale 
deployment of a device is related to interoperability issues. Interoperability is defined 
as “the ability of a system to work with other systems by providing services to and 
accepting services from other systems and to use the services so exchanged to enable 
them to operate effectively together” (ISO/TS 37151). This concept applies both to 
the technology behind the solution itself as well as to the context, which should be 
prepared to “receive” the solution. 

However, as previously mentioned, the technological challenge is hardly ever 
the main barrier for the replication of an urban solution. This is even more true 
when the presence of a “city ecosystem” able to facilitate the deployment of projects 
that have been successful in another location is deeply rooted. In other terms, when 
industry, academia, institutional players, private businesses, etc., collaborate and act 
as interfaces between the projects and the social, institutional, environmental and 
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economic contexts, they significantly contribute to the creation of the right conditions 
to effectively introduce, kickstart and foster the development of a specific technology. 
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Figure 5. Technological replicability. Source: Figure by author. 


Within SITEE, a broader definition of interoperability is adopted, also taking 
into account the research, industry and private sector communities and their interest 
in developing, producing and promoting a technology. 

Therefore, technological replicability depends on (Figure 5): 


e Solution global readiness (horizontal axis): it is obtained through the combination of 
the TRL of the technology and an estimation of the interoperability/standardization 
level of the solution. 

e Context global readiness (vertical axis): this variable includes both the level of 
interests from research, industry, public and/or private sectors to invest in the 
technology and an estimation of the level of integrability of the solution with 
the existing urban infrastructure and technological background. 


The higher the readiness levels of both solution and context, the higher the 
potential for technological replicability. 
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2.7. Environmental Replicability 


Environmental variables often play an important role in this type of projects 
and constitute a crucial factor that influences decisions and might determine the 
choice of one solution over another. Thus, comparing the environmental impacts of 
several (even similar) solutions can have great leverage on potential replication and 
contributes to facilitate the prioritization process. 

Environmental impacts aside, the legal constraints that a city is bound to 
respect must also be considered along with any other constraint that may hinder 
the implementation of a solution in a specific area of the city or limit its use cases in 
compliance with the local laws and regulations in force. 


Environmental Replicability 
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Figure 6. Environmental replicability. Source: Figure by author. 


Taking both these aspects into consideration, while thinking of the potential 
replicability of a solution, is fundamental. It is for these reasons that the concept of 
environmental replicability gains an important meaning which is addressed in SITEE 
through the following variables (Figure 6): 
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© = CO2¢q saved per user index (horizontal axis): absolute values are adjusted on a 0-100% 
scale as the calculation of replicability potential works only with ranges whose 
upper and lower limits are defined. Higher values correspond to greener solutions.* 

e Legal viability (vertical axis): this value is the result of a qualitative estimation of 
the efforts required for obtaining the permit or the license for implementing a 
solution. This value ranges from 0, if the solution is not legally viable or can be 
implemented only after a very time-consuming process and big efforts so that 
it does not violate any legal constraint, to 5, which means that the solution is 


viable and minimum efforts are necessary to obtain the permits.° 


Environmental replication is higher when emissions saved are large and legal 
constraints are limited. 


2.8. Economic Replicability 


There is no need to emphasize how economic aspects are key and decisive 
elements for the selection of the best solutions to replicate, especially for the city 
administration interests as well as from the major industry players and private 
investor perspectives. 

A project with a positive business model that, concurrently, does not entail major 
obstacles from the legal and technological point of view and, in addition, brings 
environmental benefits while responding to the main needs of the population and 
institutions, is undoubtedly the perfect example of a solution to be replicated. 

SITEE’s economic analysis is based on the net present value (NPV) method 
which is a valid tool for the assessment of the profitability of projected investments. 
It must be made clear that SITEE is not designed to carry out a detailed cost benefit 
analysis, as it rather aims at providing a credible estimate of the economic worthiness 
of the individual solutions. A specific and targeted study is therefore necessary to 
evaluate the cost-effectiveness case by case. 

Thus, the economic replicability diagram is built on the following parameters 
(Figure 7): 


e Internal rate of return (IRR) index (horizontal axis): the internal rate of return is the 
rate of growth a project is expected to generate.° A project with a substantially 


CO2eq is a valid but not exhaustive environmental indicator, so the possibility of including other 
environmental variables such as noise, air quality, etc., is currently in the process of assessment for the 
next improved version of SITEE. 

These values are then adjusted on a scale 0-100% in order to be compliant with the requirements of 
the diagram. 

Values are adjusted ona scale 0-100%, where 100% is the highest IRR calculated in the sample (rounded 
upward). In this way, the economic replicability potential is a relative value. This means it could 
change whether the package of solutions changes. 
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higher IRR value than other available options would provide a much better 
chance of strong growth. (Hayes 2020) (Ross 2020); 

NPV/CAPEX’ index (vertical axis): this variable takes into account the net present 
value of the solution in relation with the initial investment costs to be incurred. 
This is an expedient made to ensure comparability among solutions. The context 
specific dimension is provided through the calculation of the weighted average cost 
of capital (WACC) that is included in NPV formula and is different city by city.® 


Economic replicability is directly proportional to IRR and NPV? 
Economic Replicability 
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Figure 7. Economic Replicability. Source: Figure by author. 


Capital Expenditure. 

WACC is the average return rate that a company needs to earn to compensate its security holders or 
investors. This calculation is used to measure if a project is profitable or if it just compensates the cost 
of funding the project (Hargrave 2020). 

For equal cash flows, these two variables are not dependent on each other. 
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3. The Case Study in Wuhan 


Within the project TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA, a team of experts from ISINNOVA 
had the opportunity to test the methodology.!° The city of Wuhan was selected among 
the Urban Living Labs involved in the project and the Chinese partner Chinese Academy 
of Sciences (CAS) contributed as local reference and contact point of the city." 

The scope of the work was to estimate the replication potential of a set of 
European Urban Solutions in the city of Wuhan. 

The results of this test have been relevant for the validation of the method and 
for the identification of areas for further improvement of the whole process with the 
ambition to build a solid and robust approach for estimating replicability that could 
be extended to other cities. 

Testing activities carried out in this experimentation provided for: 


e identification of criteria for selection of urban solutions; 

e selection of urban solutions; 

e calculation of the solution variables required; 

e preparation and distribution of the questionnaire for collecting the 
context variables; 

e running of the tool; 

e elaboration and analysis of results with a focus on Chinese context. 


3.1. Short Description of the Selected European Urban Solutions 


After a dedicated selection process, which kept into account different criteria 
including several characteristics of social integrative cities (Müller et al. 2019) and 
some priority areas identified by the city of Wuhan (Aune et al. 2018)—see Figure 8 

—nine European eco-smart urban solutions have been selected from a rich database 
of more than a hundred (Table 5). 


10 ISINNOVA, is an Italian independent research institute (Website: http://www.isinnova.org/), partner of 
TRANS URBAN EU CHINA project. 

11 CAS is the national academy for the natural sciences of the People’s Republic of China, partner of TRANS 
URBAN EU CHINA project. 
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Figure 8. Criteria adopted for the selection. Source: Figure by author. 


Table 5. Short description of the nine EU urban solutions selected. 


S1—Shared Mobility Agency ! 

Set up of an Agency that provides a wide range of mobility services 
able to comply with the needs arising from different demand 
segments. Integration of sustainable and more inclusive transport 
modes with Public Transport and reduction in the use of private 
vehicles. Ensuring access to different mobility services to a broader 
range of citizens and tourists. 


Elba (Italy) 


S2—Public e-bike system ? 

Introduction of innovative biking systems and green vehicles, also 
accessible for the physically impaired. Provision of an integrated 
smart card and information on service available through digital 
kiosks and a Mobility App. This measure ensures equal access to 
e-bike services for all citizens categories, taking into account also 
the needs of physically impaired people, thereby fostering 
social inclusiveness. 
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Las Palmas (Spain) 


Table 5. Cont. 
S3—Citizen PV Power Plant? 


A simple, profitable and secure option for interested people to 

participate in renewable energy development. Main concept: to sell 

solar panels to those citizens unable to install them due to their lack 

of rooftop space and let the electric company plan, build and 

operate the solar power facilities. Consumers operate as an energy Vienna (Austria) 
provider, with a profitable business model, selling energy to the 

grid and earning revenues. 

Fostering social capital investments and engagement of local 

stakeholders, supporting social integrative and 

inclusive concepts. 
S4—Green credits scheme 
Encourage citizens to adopt more sustainable lifestyle patterns by 

providing tangible economic rewards. Public transport users will 

accumulate points as rewards for using sustainable modes of 

transport. These points can be monetized to purchase products and Las Palmas (Spain) 
services in several places: shops, museums, theatres, etc. This 
scheme will substantially contribute to the reduction of greenhouse 
gas emissions while strengthening the local economy and 

labour market. 

S5—BigBelly ° 

Innovative approach to waste collection. It deploys smart, 
solar-powered, sensor-equipped waste and recycling stations that 
communicate real-time status to collection crews to enable 
efficiencies. Each unit communicates its real-time status and notifies 
crews when it is ready to be collected. This streamlines waste 
management operations, increases productivity, and keeps public 
areas clean and green. 

Improved living conditions in urban areas: this smart waste system 
eases logistics, declutters the streetscapes, and further enhances the 
community experience with improved services. 

S6—Used Cooking Oil (UCO) in urban waste collection truck 7 

Integration of the full Used Cooking Oil (UCO) to biodiesel chain. 
Expansion and improvement of the UCO collection system: new 
collection points are introduced involving smart sensors at UCO 
collection containers, monitored through a web-based platform. 

A platform allows real-time monitoring of the oil filling level, 
optimisation of the collector’s routes, and provides alerts for 
unauthorized incidents (e.g., theft, vandalism, reallocation of 
containers). This pilot experiment represents an opportunity to 
strengthen technical and social innovation in the island, opening up 
new possibilities for the local population (increase employment, 
establish a local-based fuel supply chain). 


4 


Dun Laoghaire 
County 6 (Ireland) 


Rethymno (Greece) 
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Table 5. Cont. 
S7—Green Label Award ® 


Green Label is awarded to hotels that commit to encourage the use 
of sustainable mobility modes by their guests, offer sustainable 
mobility promotional material in their lobby, provide cooking oil for 
recycling as bio-diesel, offer bike rentals at hotel, promote the 
sustainable mobility application and require their front office 
employees to participate in sustainable mobility training sessions. A Limassol (Cyprus) 
Tourist Mobility Card is combined with this initiative to enable 
visitors and residents to buy one single ticket for the duration of 
their stay, for all their PT transfers. This measure leads to a more 
inclusive, collaborative and open community of citizens and 
local stakeholders supporting green and cultural initiatives in 
the city. 
S8—Cold Ironing 9 
Cold Ironing is the process of providing shoreside electrical power 
to a ship at berth, while its main and auxiliary engines are turned off. 
Thanks to this technology, significant emissions reductions have 
been achieved: Antwerp Port cut CO, emissions by more than half Antwerp (Belgium) 
and NOx emissions by 97%, while CO emissions are practically 
eliminated. Refurbishing of port and industrial areas is an 
opportunity for boosting local economy and foster sustainable 
transport of goods and people. 
S9—E-buses TV 
The first European all-electric bus garage, hosting a fleet of fully 
electric buses. 
In comparison to the replaced diesel buses, these high capacity 
single decker vehicles are more efficient by 700 tonnes of CO per 
year and have improved London’s air quality since their 
introduction. This solution guarantees sustainable transport 
modes for citizens and tourists. 
T (Ambrosino 2018); ? (Sitycleta 2020); ? (Energy Cities 2020); 
4 (Civitas 2020a); ? (BigBelly 2020a); 6 Case study in Ireland here: 
(BigBelly 2020b); 7 (Destinations Platform 2020); 8 (Civitas 2020b); 
9 (AJOT 2019); 1? (Go_Ahead 2020). 


London (UK) 


3.2. Results and Analysis 


Following the selection process, the work proceeded with the research and 
collection of the data needed to operate the tool. Therefore, desk research activities 
were carried out by ISINNOVA to calculate the Solution Variables. In parallel, 
questionnaires and detailed documentation material on the solutions were distributed 
to CAS in order to obtain the information necessary to quantify the Context Variables 
for the city of Wuhan. 

This work led to the ranking shown in Table 6 below (see also details and 
graphical representations in Figures 9 and 10). 
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1 52 Public E-bike System 93% 
2 S4 Green Credits Scheme 71% 

S5 BigBelly 71% 
3 S9 E-buses 37% 
4 s3 Citizen PV Power Plant 26% 
5 S8 Cold Ironing 17% 
6 S1 Shared Mobility Agency 16% 
sinus m 
8 S7 Green Label Award 2% 


Replication Priority Index - WUHAN 
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Figure 9. European Urban Solutions ranked according to their Replication Potential 
in Wuhan. Source: Figure by author—SITEE tool. 
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Figure 10. Replicability potential by dimension—Wuhan. Source: Figure by 
author—SITEE tool. 
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The factors behind these results are multiple and a thorough “dimensional” 
analysis has been carried out for each solution, with the purpose of identifying the 
main drivers that affect the correct and successful implementation while pinpointing 
the potential barriers. 

A short summary of this assessment is provided hereafter for some of 
the solutions, while the full analysis report can be found in Deliverable 2.3 of 
TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA project (Neumann et al. 2020). 


3.3. Summary of Results 


In Wuhan, sustainable mobility solutions such as the Public E-bike System 
(S2) and the Green Credit Scheme (S4) turned out to be the most replicable as they 
would be grounded in a local context ready to welcome them easily both in terms of 
existing infrastructures, able to embed such technologies without major difficulties, 
and from the social acceptance point of view, as they fully meet the needs of citizens 
and contribute to improving the environment and the quality of their lives. In 
particular, according to the responses received by CAS, it was confirmed that Wuhan 
municipality aims to introduce eco-friendly behaviours, to raise awareness and 
to create affordable and sustainable incentive instruments in support of initiatives 
similar to the Green Credit Scheme, which could also lead to an increase in the city 
attractiveness for tourists. 

Furthermore, making waste collection and management processes more efficient 
is another solution that could prove successful in Wuhan. It must be said that BigBelly 
system (S5) is widely spread in many cities across the world, with well-established 
interoperable standards that make it highly replicable regardless of the specificities 
of the different urban contexts. In this regard, Wuhan has already adopted a 
standardized system as required in other big cities in China and, recently, began 
to encourage collecting waste by categories in order to facilitate recycling and 
lower the negative impact on the environment. This solution is perfectly aligned 
with the current situation, because the COVID-19 residents are showing higher 
acceptance of measures that further improve city’s environment, including innovative 
waste collection systems such as timely collection of medical waste from hospitals 
by volunteers. 

It is also important to note that, although the “UCO in waste collection trucks” 
and the “Green Label Award” may have interesting traits that make them rather 
suitable for Wuhan,!? the comparison with the other solutions makes them less 
adequate, albeit, with the necessary precautions, not entirely impossible to implement 


12 i.e., responsiveness to population’s needs (S6 and $7), attractive technology for the industry and 


private sectors that would be willing to invest, etc. 
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nor totally to be ruled out. After all, it must be considered that the objective of this 
specific analysis was to identify the most replicable options starting from a portfolio 
of solutions that featured aspects of interest for the city of Wuhan at the outset. 

Finally, it must be stressed again that the Context variables provided by the 
city of Wuhan were suitably combined with the intrinsic variables of the solutions 
analysed, therefore the final replicability value takes into account a wide variety of 
aspects that can strongly influence and even lead to surprising final results partially 
in contrast with the initial expectations of the city—as shown in Figure 11, below 
where, in the Context Ranking graph obtained from the questionnaire, the initial 
score is different from the final prioritization. 

It all goes to prove how important it is that the replication analysis considers 
both solution- and context-specific variables in combination, making sure that the 
analysis is complete and reliable. 
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Figure 11. Context ranking and replication ranking—comparison. Source: Figure 
by author- SITEE tool. 


4. Key Findings and Conclusions 


The analysis carried out provides a good basis for drawing general conclusions 
both on the method itself and on potential further applications in China. 

A first important conclusion is that SITEE is not only a means of prioritization 
of urban measures in support of decision-making process but can provide valid 
suggestions for improvement whenever weaknesses, that could hinder the application 
of potentially winning solutions, are found in the local context. 

Furthermore, the application of this methodology is well suited to the comparison 
between cities, as crucial aspects for replication can emerge more clearly from 
comparative assessments. 

Figure 12 shows the diverse functionalities of SITEE. As “prioritization” and 
“dimensional analysis” were extensively explored in the previous chapters, a relevant 
description is provided for the remaining functionalities in the next paragraphs. 
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N CITY 
COMPARISON 


Figure 12. SITEE functionalities. Source: Figure by author. 
4.1. Gap Analysis 


Beyond the dimensional analysis and its function of prioritization, SITEE is 
also a useful tool to detect potential gaps in the implementation of measures and 
could support the identification of further actions to improve and strengthen the 
city in areas where it is weaker so as to make it ready to take on new challenges and 
implement more and more innovative measures. For example, understanding the 
reasons for a low social acceptance of a measure could inspire the implementation of 
accompanying measures aimed at raising awareness, communicating and involving 
potential users (e.g., Green Label Awards, Public E-bike system, etc.). Or, in the 
case of low economic replicability, national/local financial support schemes could be 
envisaged for industries and companies willing to invest in research for a specific 
technology (e.g., UCO in urban waste trucks); or when facing bureaucracy delays 
in obtaining the permits, procedures could be reviewed and converted in smarter 
and faster processes in order to facilitate implementation as much as possible (e.g., 
Citizens Power Plant). Likewise, many other corrective actions could be suggested 
following the replicability analysis. 


4.2. City Comparison 


The limited scope of this test did not allow comparisons with other Chinese 
cities to be performed. However, it would be worthwhile and interesting to see how 
the assessment of the same group of solutions could lead to different results in other 
Chinese cities with diverse characteristics compared to Wuhan. This is possible and 
can be easily done in SITEE by varying the values of the context variables obtained 
from other Chinese cities, while keeping the solution variables unchanged. 
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4.3. Potential Future Application in China 


The application of SITEE to the Chinese context might have interesting implications. 

With its near-continental size, China is a country that is not easy to approach, 
especially because of the heterogeneity that characterizes it in many aspects, areas and 
sectors. Due to this complexity, Chinese cities are typically grouped into four tiers. 

Traditionally, Tier 1 cities are the largest and wealthiest—often considered the 
megalopolis of China. As the tiers progress, the cities decrease in size, affluence, 
and move further away from prime locations. This means also that cities belonging 
to Tier 1 are directly controlled by the central government while Tier 4 cities have 
greater autonomy as they are county level cities. 

This categorization can be adapted to SITEE so as to broaden and maximize the 
results and the impacts that can be obtained for one city, leading to the identification 
of a group of solutions that can be a valid option for all the cities belonging to the 
same tier. 

In addition, the criteria used in the tiers classification offer an interesting starting 
point in the assignment of weights to the five dimensions of SITEE, not considered in 
this test. For example, since Tier 4 cities have a greater political autonomy, a higher 
weight could be assigned to the Institutional Dimension; on the other hand, the 
technological dimension in Tier 1 cities could be higher as they are more advanced 
and often host universities, important research centres and industries headquarters. 

Currently another cluster classification is under development in China: the City 
Cluster Plan aims at creating key areas for Chinese urbanization in which cities may 
play different roles according to their respective positioning in the region. 

In this regard, SITEE approach may help urban planners and decision makers to 
well identify the comparative and competitive advantages of each city in each cluster 
region from a multi-dimensional perspective (Wong 2019; Xing 2017). 


4.4. Connecting Cities 


Furthermore, SITEE could prove useful to connect with other European and 
non-Chinese cities and lead to the identification of similarities in view of possible 
twinning, opening a dialogue and discussing potential collaborations on issues 
related to sustainability and social integration. This exchange of knowledge and 
experiences is a fundamental step in the replication process and in the case of Wuhan, 
for example, the fact that two of the most replicable solutions have been implemented 
in the city of Las Palmas could offer ideas and inspiration on a potential twinning 
and lead to decisions that had never been considered before. 
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4.5. Upscaling and Areas for Further Improvements 


The analysis was mainly focused on replicability. As for scalability, SITEE 
does not foresee a specific application but further developments are planned in that 
sense and could be made by adapting the multidimensional approach of SITEE to 
small-scale solutions to be upscaled to a wider area in the same city. Nevertheless, 
the high value of overall replicability along with positive scores in the economic 
dimension could allegedly enable the identification of highly scalable solutions. 

Another potential improvement that will be implemented in SITEE relates to 
the Environmental dimension. Currently, only CO2eq emissions reduction data are 
processed in the tool and the possibility to integrate other relevant variables, like 
air-quality and noise, is under assessment. 

Finally, it should be stressed that SITEE is a very versatile method which, thanks 
to its modular nature, allows for additional adaptations and extensions to other 
dimensions whenever necessary. In this regard, future investigations on how to add 
the health dimension will be done, and the provision of further specific metrics to 
better address social inclusive and integrative measures will be incorporated. 
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1. Introduction 


This chapter analyses how urban living labs may be used as instruments of 
open innovation. The analysis is based on on-the-ground experiences with three 
urban living labs in China in the cities of Wuhan, Tianjin and Jingdezhen, in close 
interaction between local stakeholders and European and Chinese experts. These 
experiences were paired with desk research, local stakeholder workshops and 
Sino-European expert workshops in order to better understand the challenges that 
were identified in the urban living labs, and to explore pathways towards solving 
these challenges. Based on these methods, open innovation-based principles are 
discussed for urban living labs to function as meeting arenas to support communities’ 
diversity, significance and connectedness, where participants can experiment with 
practical ideas and solutions towards a more cohesive, inclusive and sustainable 
every-day life. 

This chapter builds on experiences from an EU-funded project 
TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA in which urban living labs represent physical locations 
in selected Chinese cities. TRANS-URBAN researchers involved in the project 
cooperate with local urban and regional authorities, developers, planners, citizens 
and other stakeholders. The living labs serve as testing grounds for the development 
and implementation of research results, created in the project to promote socially 
integrative cities (TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2019b). 


2. Discussion of the Living Lab Case Studies as Instruments of Open Innovation 


2.1. About Open Innovation and Open Innovation 2.0 


Successful cocreation of knowledge and solutions between the public and private 
sectors, citizens and academia in living labs has the potential to generate social 
innovation, in which the stakeholders themselves help (re)shape their environment 
and trigger change (Moulaert 2013). Researchers can play a vital part as neutral, 
intermediary actors to curate this process, to activate multiple levels of stakeholders 
and decision makers into a sturdy long-term cooperation that tolerates political or 
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other staff shifts. As such, researchers can play “an entrepreneurial role” in urban 
living labs and society as a whole (Mazzucato 2013, p. 5). 

In each of the three urban living labs, an Open Innovation 2.0 framework (Curley 
and Salmelin 2018) was implemented and adapted to local conditions, to frame 
the involvement and cocreation of the partners and key stakeholders in different 
sectors. Open Innovation 2.0 builds on the original open innovation framework as 
conceived by Chesbrough (2003). Open Innovation 2.0 promotes iterative, nonlinear 
innovation processes between multiple stakeholders from the public and private 
sectors, academia and civic society, in new and sometimes blurred roles, compared 
to the more linear exchange of ideas between individual companies in Chesbrough’s 
original framework. Ample use of brainstorming, group discussions and other 
collaboration techniques help the participants to align around a shared goal, despite 
their different backgrounds, cultures and motivations (Curley and Salmelin 2018). 

All workshops were prepared through cooperation between European and 
Chinese partners with knowledge of the local stakeholders to ensure that the 
programme structure and content would be understandable and attractive for 
all participants. During all workshops, Chinese and European facilitators guided 
the participants in understanding the context of the workshops and challenges to 
be addressed, to interact and share information in discussions with Chinese and 
European peers and to interpret the responses that arose during the workshops in 
various settings. 

During the living lab workshops performed in the three cities of this case study, 
the authors not only participated as knowledge experts and curators of the thematic 
content, but also tested a new role for researchers as orchestrators of cooperative 
innovation processes between the public and private sectors, civic representatives and 
other types of local stakeholders and international experts, thus setting up a quadruple 
helix open innovation setting of users, government, enterprises and technology 
providers (Roman et al. 2020). The role of orchestrator, fostering cross-fertilisation 
among participants, is typically emerging in quadruple helix cooperation (Curley 
and Salmelin 2018, p. 83) in the public sector, including universities; this type of role 
is able to be performed in an open, neutral manner (Mazzucato 2013). 


2.2. Quadruple Helix Cooperation 


A quadruple helix describes the cooperation between the public and private 
sectors, research and civil society in a knowledge society (Carayannis and Campbell 
2009). While the civil society helix was originally described as media- and 
culture-based, with creative industries responsible for informing and engaging 
the public as passive recipients (Curley and Salmelin 2018), cocreation processes by 
and with citizens and their representatives are increasing in importance and frequency. 
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Cocreation is a process of shared value creation by end users and professionals 
(Prahalad and Ramaswamy 2004). Based on the principles of design thinking (Visser 
2006), cocreation is increasingly used in urban transformation processes to promote 
social inclusion and develop better, more adapted solutions (Calıskan 2012) that 
go beyond the scope any one organisation or type of stakeholder could achieve by 
itself (Curley and Salmelin 2018). A three-folded analytical framework proposed for 
open innovation in urban planning instructs how to ensure coinnovation in urban 
planning (Savini et al. 2017). 

In the urban living labs, the range of stakeholders involved in the three case 
studies was broad, including municipal decision makers and administrators, other 
public institutions, citizens and citizen organisations, companies, and knowledge 
organisations, all with a stake in the development of the local community 
(TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2019b; TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2020). As 
organisers of the living labs, the authors clearly explained what the scope of the 
interaction would be, which roles the stakeholders and experts were expected to play 
and what kind of added value this could bring to the local area and its residents. 
With each individual set of local stakeholders and decision makers, an atmosphere 
of mutual trust and understanding was created prior to engaging them in the 
participatory activities of the living labs (Steen and van Bueren 2017). 


2.3. Cocreated Shared Value 


Overall, Arnstein (1969) categorises citizen involvement in three types of 
outcomes: nonparticipation, tokenism and citizen control. Nonparticipation methods 
typically aim to educate stakeholders or change their behaviours without involving 
them in the development of solutions or attempting to understand their real needs. 
Tokenism methods typically aim to inform or consult stakeholders unilaterally, with 
stakeholders having no realistic opportunity to participate in developing the solutions. 
Citizen control methods delegate more ownership to the stakeholders, either using 
cocreation methods and partnerships, or fully delegating responsibility for developing 
solutions to them. 

In the urban living labs, the local stakeholders were able to obtain direct 
access to information as well as to contribute to creating evidence-based knowledge. 
Such efforts of ensuring the public participation on policy making have also been 
reflected in the reform of national law and regulation which makes sure that 
public involvement is mandatory (Ravazzi 2016). In this manner, the stakeholders 
contributed to collective transformation and decision processes that were based on a 
broad local knowledge and experience base, with solutions better adapted to local 
needs and priorities (Carstensen and Bason 2012). However, experience from the 
three case studies showed the challenge of dedicating sufficient time and resources to 
understanding local needs during the visits of the international experts to the living 
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labs. Dedicated workshops with local decision makers and stakeholders needed to 
balance expert-driven presentation of international best practices with data collection 
for the international cooperation, and, most importantly, with in-depth learning of 
local priorities. 

A suite of analogue and digital methods and tools were created to help 
the organisers to create easy, understandable and rewarding cocreation formats 
depending on the type of outcome envisioned. These enabled the stakeholders 
to gain the confidence to participate in and take creative ownership of cocreation 
processes, to share their deep insights and experiences about local conditions, to 
better understand the vision of the other participants, to build key relationships with 
them and to identify new opportunities for cooperation. 


2.4. Virtual Community Building 


Cocreation processes between the local and international experts and 
stakeholders in the urban living labs helped identify and aligning interests, merge 
on-site local knowledge with international best practices and create new learning 
across geographical and cultural boundaries. In addition, they created valuable 
results by exposing day-to-day routines that hinder innovation, by contrasting 
business-as-usual practices of local and international experts and stakeholders. 

One of the main challenges was for the European and Chinese experts to not 
be able to follow each living lab in real time, and hence it was challenging to build 
solid connections to the local stakeholder ecosystem. In order to remedy this and 
promote continuous communication, cooperation and learning between stakeholders 
and experts in between the on-site activities within the geographical location of the 
urban living lab, a virtual community was created. 

A virtual Community of Communities platform (TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 
2018) was created as a tool for sharing knowledge and experiences among the 
participants of each urban living lab and across the living labs. The virtual platform 
reinforced the creation of ecosystems (Pasher et al. 2018) among the participants and 
promoted bottom-up knowledge shared by connecting different types of stakeholders 
across living labs, in English and Chinese. Stakeholder knowledge, best practices and 
lessons learnt were either added by the stakeholders themselves, or by the researchers 
that, as observers and facilitators of the living lab activities, often extracted different 
information than the directly engaged stakeholders. 

The knowledge gained in the community of communities platform informed 
the content and format of future knowledge cafés and other living lab activities. To 
see that their contributions were actively being used engaged stakeholders with an 
additional incentive to interact and share their experiences. 

The importance of a virtual tool such as the Community of Communities was 
confirmed during the COVID-19 pandemic, when all living lab activities acutely 
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needed to be shifted to virtual interaction, often from home offices. For instance, one 
of the Urban Living Labs (ULLs) were based in Wuhan, where the COVID-19 outbreak 
was detected first, and data collection activities planned there in the spring of 2020 had 
to be postponed and carried out digitally. Virtual communication abruptly became 
the main form of interaction and the cooperation between local stakeholders and 
international experts became a useful source of information and learning regarding 
socially inclusive urban environments between China and Europe. 


2.5. Support by Data Science Algorithms 


“Environmental quality, the quality of public spaces and the quality of life 
contribute to the well-being of the population. Strengthening a sense of community 
and fostering a sense of place as well as preserving cultural heritage shape the city’s 
in- and outward-bound image” (TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2019a). Therefore, 
a collection of data science algorithms were developed in order to determine the 
correlations of air pollution with transportation, industry and daily activities for all 
urban living labs. The results of this analysis supported evidence-based governmental 
decision-making with respect to transportation, industry, and air pollution.) 

The results of the big data analytics of the contributing factors were presented 
with respect to air pollution and transport based on multiple data sources for urban 
living labs. Various impact factors were taken into account during the analyses: 
monthly and real-time air quality data and concentrations of gaseous pollutants and 
fine particles (AQI (Air Quality Index) measured by NO», O3, SO2, CO, PM3 5, PM10), 
derived from the platform for AQI Intelligent Management. The monthly air quality 
data for the urban living labs ranged from December 2013 to April 2020. 

The annual transportation data ranging from 2013 to 2019 were collected from 
the national and local statistical yearbooks. Furthermore, the locations of industrial 
Points of Interest (Pols) of construction, machinery and electronics, chemical and 
metallurgy, mining and factories, as well as shopping areas in the Urban Living Labs, 
were derived from AMap. Real-time traffic data were obtained from AMap for the 
same period as the real-time air quality data. 

The analysis methods included big data analytics for nonconventional data and 
were concentrated on: 


e visualisation of some data to determine the variations of real-world data 
over time; 

e correlation analysis to determine the interdependencies between data; 

e nonparametric tests to determine similarity and class membership of city-specific 
environmental data. 


The use of the nonparametric tests allowed for the analysis of a group of cities 
with similar characteristics—i.e., with the same distributions of the values of public 
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transport construction indicators, instead of individual cities. This result led to 
improved analytical efficiency, as cities can be classified according to the public 
transport construction indicators, and only a representative of each class needs to be 
analysed in-depth. 

In addition, deep learning neural network technologies were applied in order to 
develop a Back Propagation Neural Network (BPNN) model for Air Quality Index 
(AQI) prediction in cities. It delivered satisfactory predictions of the AQI based on a 
data set of road properties, traffic and weather data. 

These data analyses constituted a top-down evidence-based framework for 
testing, monitoring, benchmarking and assessing impacts of the urban transition in 
China. This analytic approach was complemented by the online system platform 
creating a Community of Communities where the city residents are planned to contribute 
bottom-up to planned changes in the cities. 


3. Three Chinese Urban Living Labs as Case Studies 


In the case studies described and analysed in this chapter, living labs 
were initiated to enable cooperation between Chinese and European partners of 
the TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA project, as well as local decision makers and 
stakeholders such as urban authorities, real estate developers, public service providers 
and citizens. In the living labs, an attempt to cocreate new knowledge was carried 
out and tested in the local context to improve and mature it before dissemination to a 
global audience. 


3.1. A Literature Study of Urban Living Lab Methodologies in China and Europe 


In order to define the scope of the living labs in these case studies, a literature 
study was performed on Chinese and European living labs, followed by two expert 
workshops with Chinese and European experts to align expectations and experiences 
from both geographic areas and cultures. 

An urban living lab is a spatial arena, or set of spatial arenas, in which 
stakeholders from the public and private sectors, research and civil society cooperate 
to develop, test and validate innovative solutions, processes and services (GUST 2017; 
Steen and van Bueren 2017). European living labs aiming to promote low carbon and 
sustainable cities and use a wide variety of targets, methods, actors and partnerships 
(Molinari 2011; Voytenko et al. 2016). 

Urban living labs may include a wide range of topics, including social cohesion 
and innovation, urban governance, urban and rural renewal, cultural heritage, 
water management, e-participation, circular economy, mobility management and 
stakeholder involvement (JPI Urban Europe 2017). The cross-cutting cooperation 
between different types of stakeholders and sectors, embedded in a real urban 
environment, enables them to find solutions that are economically viable, scientifically 
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valid and well-adapted to the priorities and needs of the local stakeholders (Chronéer 
et al. 2019; Voytenko et al. 2016). 

The European Network of Living Labs (ENoLL), founded in 2006, features nearly 
450 living labs, in which open innovation, cocreation and citizen engagement are key 
elements. ENoLL defines living labs as “user-centred, open innovation ecosystems 
based on a systematic user co-creation approach, integrating research and innovation 
processes in real life communities and settings” (ENoLL 2020). Similarly, the Joint 
Programming Initiative Urban Europe defines urban living labs as innovation for 
a “employing working methods to integrate people into the entire development 
process as users and co-creators to explore, examine, experiment, test and evaluate 
new ideas, scenarios, processes, systems, concepts and creative solutions in complex 
and everyday contexts” (JPI Urban Europe 2015). The URB@Exp (Scholl et al. 2017) 
and SubUrbanLab (2016) projects in Europe summarise success factors for urban 
living labs, including a transdisciplinary approach, participatory processes from the 
early phases onwards, a clear distribution of roles and responsibilities, adaptation 
to local conditions, and explicit mechanisms for learning and knowledge exchange 
both within and outside of the living lab. 

In China, prominent examples include the China Housing Lab (ENoLL 2020), 
a living lab and dissemination and innovation centre embedded within the China 
Industry Technology Innovation Strategic Alliance for Housing (CITISAH). The 
living lab facilitates long-term partnerships between companies, research/design 
institutes and universities as members, employing a user-centred approach to create 
innovation for the housing industry. A second example is the Beijing City Lab (Beijing 
City Lab 2020), a cross-disciplinary research network studying the quality of living 
environments in Beijing to provide evidence-based decision support. While the 
Beijing City lab includes many of the characteristics embedded in a European living 
lab, it does not encompass citizen engagement. A third example is the China Future 
City Lab (MIT CFC 2020), an urban research and innovation programme hosted by 
MIT that facilitates and creates start-up teams, comparative studies and test sites for 
urban innovations and policy experiments. 

While urban living labs have been used in the United States and Europe for many 
years, in China they are a more recent phenomenon. There are also several differences 
between European and Chinese approaches, with citizen engagement and cocreation 
for the time being mainly taking place in Europe. However, recent examples of urban 
living lab-like activities in Wenjiang (POLITO 2019) and Wuhan (UN-Habitat 2018) 
show that citizen engagement approaches such as community planning and place 
making are becoming more widespread in Chinese settings as well. 
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3.2. Sino-European Expert Workshops to Fine-Tune the Urban Living Lab Scope 


Based on the initial results of the literature study, the urban living lab as 
a concept has been tested both in Europe and China. Especially in Europe the 
research focus and practice on ULLs are active; however, there are some different 
understandings of the concept and operation mechanisms between China and Europe. 
As summarised above, two expert workshops were conducted with European and 
Chinese participants, one in Europe and one in China. During these workshops, a 
design thinking methodology (Brown 2009) was used to understand the expectations 
and experiences of the invited experts regarding urban living labs. The participants 
were asked to discuss best-case and worst-case scenarios of urban living labs in order 
to develop a common understanding of what would entail an appropriate scope, 
criteria and framework conditions for the selection and implementation of Chinese 
urban living labs in cooperation with a European—Chinese expert team. 

The following core ingredients were identified for successful urban living labs 
within the scope of European—Chinese cooperation: prior contacts and cooperation 
with key local actors, in particular local government; a firm anchored in local 
context and existing value chains, in particular actors with prior experiences of 
urban transformation; opportunities to engage local stakeholders and stakeholder 
ecosystems, facilitate dialogue, build trust and credibility, support mutual 
understanding, gain public and government support, and secure involvement 
of local universities or research organisations (TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2019b). 
Storytelling was discussed as an essential ingredient for the development of the 
urban living labs, using narratives to connect with local stakeholders, help them 
make sense of the context, gain their trust and have them share their experiences 
(Davidson 2017). 

Based on these criteria, potential living labs were identified: Tianjin, Wuhan, 
Jingdezhen, Xiong’An and Wenjiang. Three of these case studies will be discussed 
and analysed in this chapter, to showcase the diversity of approaches and learnings 
available from the cases: Wuhan, Tianjin and Jingdezhen. For a more detailed 
description of engagement activities within the urban living labs, please refer to 
TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA (2020). 


3.3. Case Study 1: Wuhan 


The Wuhan urban living lab was created based on the cooperation of four 
complementary local stakeholder organisations: Wuhan University, the Wuhan 
Urban Spatial Planning Research Center (WLSP), the UN-Habitat China office 
and local project developer Shui on land. Each of these four organisations had 
long-standing cooperative agreements with at least one or more of the authors of 
this chapter; additionally, WLSP and UN-Habitat had prior cooperation (since 2016). 
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Hence, a basis of trust, cooperation and communication had already been established 
prior to creating the living lab. 

The basis for the cooperation was created during the UN-Habitat placemaking 
week in December 2018, an international event for experts, students and local 
stakeholders, with the quality of the local Wuhan urban environment at the core. 
During meetings, study visits and workshops with the four stakeholder organisations, 
Chinese and European experts presented the vision and aims of creating socially 
inclusive cities, and the local stakeholders identified the most urgent local needs. The 
key priority identified, was to create transformation pathways for a rapidly growing 
city, both in terms of upgrading urban heritage areas and integration of surrounding 
rural communities in the expanding urban environment. This priority area included 
three key elements for more socially integrative urban environments: making the 
city more attractive for young people, the need to provide quality public spaces in 
dense urban areas and rising inequality among residents. 

These challenges formed the scope of a series of interaction activities with 
the four core local stakeholders and their cooperation partners. European and 
Chinese researchers within these topics organised the activities and participated 
together with local stakeholders to form a bridge between science and practice. The 
interaction activities included stakeholder workshops, knowledge cafés (Elliott et al. 
2005; Pasher and Ronen 2011), the above-mentioned placemaking week (UN-Habitat 
2018), summer schools, secondments of Wuhan experts to Europe, study visits, expert 
interviews, a web workshop on data science and communities and similar activities 
(TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA 2020). 

This suite of participatory methods offered the local stakeholders a platform 
for exchanging ideas with Chinese and international experts, and generated ideas 
on how to solve particular challenges building on local resources and international 
best practices. 


3.4. Case Study 2: Tianjin 


The Tianjin living lab was created using a top-down approach (Leminen 2013), 
using the local authorities as an entry point. During a series of introductory meetings 
and site visits between Chinese and European experts with the local decision makers 
of the Tianjin free trade zone, the latter expressed their intention to upgrade the 
area to become a mixed-use and more socially inclusive area, a transition to be 
performed in cooperation with the planning authorities of Tianjin. With the local 
authorities, the Tianjin free trade zone was selected as a dedicated area for the living 
lab, and priorities were set for increasing the social inclusiveness of this area. The key 
challenge to be addressed in the living lab is transforming the area from a pure work 
environment into a more mixed-use, liveable urban area to create a multifunctional 
public space (Jacobs [1961] 1993). 
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Based on this goal, a political decision was made to launch the living lab ina 
public ceremony during a high-level Sino-European event, and to broadcast to the 
local media. A dedicated local office space was transformed into living lab offices, 
called the “EU-China Research and Innovation Laboratory”. 

After the launch, a suite of workshops and knowledge cafés were organised in 
which the local workforce and residents were invited to identify the key challenges 
in the local area and were presented with international and Chinese best practices. 
Based on these presentations, concrete opportunities for improving the urban fabric 
and facilities in the living lab were discussed. 


3.5. Case Study 3: Jingdezhen 


Similar to the Tianjin living lab, the Jingdezhen living lab was created using a 
top-down approach in cooperation with local authorities. After a series of introductory 
meetings, a cooperation agreement was signed in the presence of high-level decision 
makers, consolidating the intention to cooperate on developing a smart city platform 
with cultural heritage at the core. A seminar and study visit were organised in which 
Chinese and European experts presented international best practices for socially 
inclusive cities. Under the guidance of the local decision makers, the visiting Chinese 
and European experts visited the heritage sites that define Jingdezhen’s identity (the 
city is known as the “Porcelain Capital” due to its longstanding tradition of porcelain 
production), as well as the surrounding areas that will be embedded within the 
upcoming expansion of the city. Some of the visited heritage areas were the Imperial 
Kiln Sites and Jingdezhen Ceramic Industry Heritage Museum. 

Together with invited decision makers from city and regional authorities, the 
most promising local challenges were identified and discussed, all contributing to 
a balance between culture, environment and economy. Similar to Wuhan, the city 
identified upgrading of its heritage centre and controlled expansion into a rural area as 
core topics for cooperation. A location for the living lab headquarters was dedicated 
by the local authorities in the heritage area. A series of cooperation activities were 
defined, including on-site engagement activities with local stakeholders as well 
as regular Sino—European events to link local learnings to international practices. 
A fact-finding mission was planned to be held by European and Chinese experts, 
combined with field studies by students, in preparation of an international expert 
event the year after. 

Nevertheless, due to a political shift, the living lab activities were no longer 
prioritised by the local authorities and the cooperation activities were cancelled. 
Despite its customisation to local needs and priorities, the living lab was not 
sufficiently anchored across several municipal decision makers and entities, making 
it vulnerable to political changes. Unfortunately, this left the living lab dormant 
despite promising ideas and the initial enthusiasm. There are several potential ways 
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this can be explained. One relates to the typical method of governance at Jingdezhen 
Municipality, a strict top-down administration system, which directly challenged 
the open innovation approach taken. Another issue relates to trust and a failure 
to assess the types of anchorage that project participants had in the municipality. 
Swift political changes strongly affect decision making in China, and ultimately the 
ULL project was not deemed interesting or relevant enough to the local government. 
This implies that the cocreation process initiated with local stakeholders was not 
robust enough to allow for iterations that would be beneficial to establish a stronger 
anchorage. As such, this case illuminates the fact that any form of uncertainty, be 
it political, time-related or resource-related, cannot be controlled and a degree of 
preparedness is necessary to not be taken by surprise. 


4. Conclusions and Recommendations 


The experiences from the three urban living labs as presented here, combined 
with literature studies and Sino-European expert workshops, foreground two 
particularly central aspects relating to societal transformation. On the one hand, 
a successful long-term urban living lab needs to include technical, spatial, social, 
economic, regulatory and other aspects in order to be able to identify and address 
complex urban challenges. On the other hand, an urban living lab will only be 
successful if properly embedded in a local innovation ecosystem of professional 
and citizen stakeholders, to give them the confidence and capacity to reshape their 
environments, to ensure that their everyday knowledge is used and shared optimally 
and, in short, to boost capacity for transformation at the local level. 

The experiences gathered over a three-year long practice on ULL cases in Chinese 
cities as described here also reflect some differences between Europe and China in 
how the ULL concept is perceived. Clearly, the Chinese cases presented here show a 
larger flexibility to the concept, which implies that more time is needed in order to 
form a common understanding. This also implies that the initial ULL idea might be 
adapted as part and parcel of the alignment process. In promoting ULL activities 
in China, recognition and endowment from the local authority is crucial, and the 
ULL activities need to align with the policy and urban development strategy. This 
suggests that identifying the key local ambitions and activities before engaging in ULL 
initiatives is useful. However, the effectiveness of ULL activities depends on creating 
a wide, diversified and iterative involvement with local stakeholders, which can 
boost the open innovation and guide to a pathway of socially inclusive cities. Using a 
bottom-up approach will engage local stakeholders but might lack political anchoring 
to produce actual impacts on the local environment. Using a top-down approach, on 
the other hand, will have political anchoring but will ultimately require intensive 
cooperation with local stakeholders in order to develop an actionable programme 
relevant to local realities. Nevertheless, as the case of Jingdezhen showed, top-level 
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priorities can change quickly, and a top-down approach does not guarantee that ULL 
activities will be carried out. 

As a recommendation for future research, there are several questions relating 
to the level of flexibility and improvisation in dealing with local ULL efforts in a 
Chinese context that would be interesting to study closer. Could, for instance, ULLs 
gain a better understanding of the type of flexible and experimental governance very 
often witnessed in Chinese policy making? Are there ways of facilitating studies that 
would lead to both a local benefit and a more systematic way of studying the form 
of “directed improvisation” identified by Ang (2016)? Answers to such questions 
would also allow for a more dynamic engagement with the ways in which local 
policy makers respond to and adapt to urban development issues that ultimately 
impact open innovation processes in more integrative cities. 
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Abstracts 


Towards a Common Understanding of Socially Integrative Cities in Europe and 
China 


by Paulina Schiappacasse, Bernhard Miiller and Jianming Cai 


Urbanisation is recognised as a powerful force supporting economic growth 
and innovation. However, as more people have moved to cities in search of new 
opportunities, the scale of spatial, environmental, and socio-economic inequalities 
has increased, remaining more than ever an unmet common challenge. In Europe, 
many blackspots of urban decay have evolved in cities over the past decades. In 
China, cities have to deal with a number of specific challenges, especially those 
associated with the strict hukou (household registration) system, and with the 
massive land conversion stimulated by fiscal reforms of the past. In both parts of 
the world, new initiatives have been developed in order to deal with problems of 
segregation and exclusion. Although they differ considerably according to specific 
preconditions and their societal embeddedness, the objective of this article is to 
develop a common understanding of socially integrative cities in Europe and China. 
The work is mainly based on literature analysis, expert interviews, and intensive 
group discussions. First, the article looks at the relevance of the topic. Second, 
it traces approaches in Europe and China to promote socially integrative cities 
back to their origins, and it discusses certain challenges, especially with regard to 
China. Third, the results of expert meetings on developing a common understanding 
of socially integrative cities are presented. Five dimensions and twelve features 
are derived and explained. They are considered as an analytical concept and a 
general orientation for shaping policies towards promoting socially integrative cities. 
Finally, conclusions are drawn. The concept of the “socially integrative city” goes 
beyond the notion of the “inclusive city” as developed in the UN 2030 Agenda 
for Sustainable Development and the New Urban Agenda. The five dimensions 
and twelve characteristics of the concept have a global reach. They can be applied 
anywhere, and they have the potential to complement the respective targets of 
the Sustainable Development Goals. The article is of interest for a broad group 
of stakeholders from academia and practice, e.g., experts in urban planning and 
community development, who are interested in contributing to make cities more 
sustainable, and especially to enhance social integration. 
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Managing Urban Expansion in Europe: New Impulses for People-Centred 
Development in China? 


by Paulina Schiappacasse, Bernhard Miiller, Jianming Cai and Enpu Ma 


The rapid growth in the urban population in China in recent decades has 
been paralleled by a massive expansion of urbanised land, promoted by policies 
oriented towards land development. On the contrary, in Europe, for at least three 
decades, there have been many efforts to manage urban expansion in a more 
sustainable way. Against this background, the article has two objectives: to review 
urban expansion in China and Europe, and to look at some European approaches 
oriented towards limiting urban expansion and promoting social integration. 
European experiences may be relevant and inspiring for shaping people-centred, i.e., 
socially integrative, urban expansion in China. Methodologically, the article is based 
on analyses of the literature and documents as well as on expert interviews, group 
discussions and site visits. 


Land Management for Socially Integrative Cities in Europe 
by Julia Suering, Andreas Ortner and Alexandra Weitkamp 


The process of land development in urban renewal and urban expansion areas and 
its instruments in Europe is the topic of this chapter. Good practice examples from 
selected European countries are analysed regarding the implementation of land 
management instruments for promoting socially integrative cities. The results are 
based on qualitative research. The systematization of land management instruments 
is derived from a structured literature review. Good examples of land management 
instruments are analysed with regard to promoting social aspects. Municipalities 
can use the instruments to manage land use—e.g., for housing, technical and social 
infrastructure. The implementation of different instruments can influence the supply 
of the municipality with affordable housing and the realization of technical and 
social infrastructures. All selected countries use tailored instruments to reach their 
municipal goals. It becomes clear that negotiation processes are a well-established 
approach for stakeholders to participate in the development process. 
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Towards Socially Integrative Urban Regeneration—Comparative Perspectives 
from China and Europe 


by Stefanie Roessler, Jianming Cai, Jing Lin and Mengfan Jiang 


The article focuses on the current framework, challenges and experiences of 
socially integrative urban regeneration in China and Europe. Urban regeneration 
plays a crucial role in achieving sustainable urban development in both China and 
Europe. To understand the specific challenges as well as potentials of this urban 
development strategy, we consider the different pathways, origins and practices 
in these two contexts need to be considered. This includes a comparative view 
of terms and definitions used in the debate and practice of urban regeneration. 
By examining the individual drivers, it is possible to determine the framework 
for urban regeneration in Europe and China. Drawing on the concept of socially 
integrative urban development, the challenges of urban regeneration in China and 
the experiences in Europe will be described and summarized. 


Community Building through Public Engagement: Variety in Europe and 
China 


by Thea Marie Valler, Marius Korsnes, Jiayan Liu, and Yulin Chen 


Public participation in the regeneration of neighborhoods has increasingly 
become a key objective in public planning. However, the extent to which such 
processes are anchored in the community varies greatly. To ensure inclusive 
community building, one must pay close attention to the groups of actors involved 
in the processes. This chapter investigates different examples of community building 
in Europe and China, focusing on who is participating. A variety of cases show the 
importance of a deep-rooted process analyzed through a modified participation 
ladder, and classification of bottom-up and top-down initiatives. The role of formal 
procedures and regulations of participation are also examined, particularly with 
respect to China. When superficial forms of participation are utilized, the processes 
can run the risk of merely legitimize top-down plans. On this basis, we argue that a 
wide variety of actors should be involved early in the process to ensure that residents 
also have a say in the definition of the issues at hand, and also the methods and tools 
used for participation. 
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Transformative Factors of Post-Industrial Urban Spaces in China and Italy 
by Badiaa Hamama, Maria Paola Repellino, Jian Liu and Michele Bonino 


Both Chinese and Italian cities have faced significant transformations in the 
post-industrial era, in particular the path towards more socially integrative urban 
spaces in the face of social, political and economic transitions. Based on a literature 
review and selected case studies from China and Italy, this article attempts to shed 
light on the processes and dynamics of the redevelopment of their urban spaces 
in light of the transition to a post-industrial period. A shift in the economic and 
political apparatus is always associated with challenges and opportunities, as well as 
with social and spatial impacts, which can sometimes result in irreversible damage 
or successful development experiences. Although using different approaches and 
strategies to face the different constraints in the transitional period, particularly the 
rising land value, what emerged from both the Chinese and the Italian experience 
is an alternative sensitivity towards the protection and reuse of the pre-existing 
industrial urban fabric, an approach mostly based on reducing the practices of 
demolition and total replacement, and increasing focus on the engagement of local 
communities as an integral part of the decision-making process. In spite of the effort 
to produce qualitative urban spaces oriented to balance the physical and social 
transformations, achieving socially integrative cities is still a challenge in both urban 
contexts. 


Looking at Socially Integrative Cities through the Educating City: The 
Example of Educational Museums in Europe and China 


by Fabrizio d’Aniello, Zhuging Xu, Elisabetta Patrizi and Stefano Polenta 


This contribution aims to show how the idea of an educating city can help 
to find effective ways of social integration capable of promoting the well-being of 
individuals and the community. In this direction, the concept of an educating city 
is adopted as a key to re-read the concept of a socially integrative city through 
an eminently educational perspective. The education channel, rethought through 
multiple learning initiatives capable of following alternative paths to those of school 
and university experiences (formal education), allows enhancing the human potential 
and wealth of knowledge and skills of the city, making all citizens protagonists 
and participants. In addressing this issue, a specific case study will be analyzed: 
educational museums. The aim is to show how the museum, as a non-formal 
education space and an expression of collective identity, can play an important 
role in connoting a city as an educating city. Specifically, both the European and 
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Chinese realities will be examined to offer one of the possible insights into how the 
city is a reality in progress to be explored, which can grow and improve together 
with its citizens if you work in the direction of community education (Dewey) by 
rediscovering a place that, like museums, can contribute to enrich the social capital 
of a community. 


The Role of Heritage in Building a Socially Integrative City: A Comparative 
Approach 


by Lisbet Sauarlia and Yu Wang 


This article aims to contribute to answering the research question of how to 
create socially integrative cities during the fast urban transition that has been adopted 
by H2020 TRANS-URBAN-EU-CHINA. The article is specifically focused on the 
critical role of community in urban transition in historical districts and uncovers 
the kind of role the community can play in such a process. The article compares 
two cases: the gentrification process since the 1970s in the Bakklandet district 
in Trondheim Norway and, in the Xi’an Beiyuanmen Muslim district, the urban 
regeneration plan in the 2000s in Xi’an China. The transformation in Bakklandet and 
in the Xi’an Muslim district has showcased that community plays an important role 
and that community building in urban transition is a key element for preserving the 
value of historical districts (neighborhoods). 


Embracing Complexity Theory for Effective Transition to Socially Integrative 
Cities 


by Edna Pasher, Lee Sharir, Otthein Herzog, Yahel Nudler, Buyang Cao, Zhigiang Wu 
and Mor Harir 


This article offers complexity theory as a theoretical framework for a transition into 
socially integrative cities enabled by digitalization. To increase our understanding 
of the change processes in cities, we can look to the natural sciences for 
inspiration-specifically, to complexity theory. According to this theory, the city 
is a living organism, an ecosystem in which there are close relationships among 
streams of resources, knowledge, and people. It is a system in which, as in 
nature, a phenomenon of co-evolution occurs-the emergence of processes and 
self-organization of all agents in the system-that provides the creation of a new 
order in a natural evolutionary process. The community is one of the key success 
factors to make cities more attractive to residents, business, and tourists. Community 
building needs enabling infrastructure for its creation and development. The city can 
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function as a hub for community-building and, in this way, encourage and enable 
the natural self-emergence of the residents into different communities of interest. 
Digital technology makes it possible to develop communities on-line in addition 
to community-building off-line. The process described in this article includes the 
conceptual framework that is based on complexity theory and the methodological 
concept based on Urban Living Labs. In addition, we conducted different types of 
experiments as part of the empirical action study to validate the theoretical basis of 
the complexity theory. The experiments include a variety of online activities and 
a few face-to-face activities. The combination of both online and offline support 
motivates stakeholders to participate and collaborate in, and register on, the platform. 
Inspired by complexity theory, we believe that urban planners and policy makers 
should explore the principles identified in the research of complex adaptive systems, 
such as emergence, self-organization, co-evolution and their translation into R&D 
projects as user-centered design (UCD), which inspired us in our development of 
the online Community of Communities (CoC). We believe that one cannot plan a 
new city or a new neighborhood or any urban renewal activities without engaging 
all current and future stakeholders: planners, policy makers, academia, residents, 
businesses and even tourists. This was our focus too, as described in this chapter. In 
addition, Tel Aviv’s case study is presented as an example of a process of building an 
online platform, Community of Communities, that can contribute to the transition 
towards digital city. 


Enhancing Capacity Building for Urban Transformation as a Means to Close the 
Planning-Implementation Gap in Europe and China 


by Susanne Meyer, Christoph Brodnik, Gudrun Haindlmaier, Hans-Martin 
Neumann, Daiva Jakutyte-Walangitang, Jianming Cai, Yan Han and Jing Lin 


Building socially integrative cities is high on the European Agenda, and it 
has also become one of the top priorities of the Chinese government’s commitment 
to fostering sustainable urbanisation and the development of smart cities. However, 
there is a gap between these aspirations, reflected in strategic documents and 
urban plans, and the actual realisation of these aspirations in practice. Against 
this background, this research explores and illustrates innovative approaches 
in European and Chinese smart city projects that have contributed to a better 
alignment of city planning and implementation. In doing so, the paper draws on the 
transformative capacity concepts and operationalises them for the city planning and 
implementation context. Equipped with this framework, the research showcases 
a selection of the most innovative approaches that European and Chinese smart 
city projects have successfully employed. Furthermore, the paper analyses the 
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dimensions in which these approaches have helped to build capacities that can foster 
urban transformation. Based on the analysis, the paper reflects on further research 
that is needed to systematically understand innovative approaches and tools to learn 
to replicate in other cities, and the paper outlines policy recommendations to foster 
transformative capacities in cities. 


Social Cost-Benefit Analysis—Supporting Urban Planning and Governance 
for Enhancing Social Integration 


by Andrea Ricci, Riccardo Enei and Enpu Ma 


The ultimate objective in applying social cost-benefit analysis (SCBA) techniques is 
the monetary valuation of impacts, such as air pollution, loss of amenities, congestion 
(urban sprawl), damage to public health, ecosystems services and quality of life, 
for which market prices may not be available. All these fields of application are 
relevant to the topic of building socially integrative cities. They contribute, directly 
or indirectly, through the quantification of impacts and the understanding of causal 
factors, to the urban environment and quality of life, which are the cornerstones of 
socially integrative cities. Quantification through SCBA techniques better reflects the 
value society attaches to non-market goods and services, enabling urban planners 
and policymakers to consider the net social welfare effects of urbanisation processes. 
For example, land use efficiency may be improved if the costs of using natural 
resources and polluting the environment are taken into account. 


Regression Analyses of Air Pollution and Transport Based on Multiple Data 
Sources—A Decision Support Example for Socially Integrative City Planning 


by Mingyue Liu, Buyang Cao, Mengfan Chen, Otthein Herzog, Edna Pasher, 
Annemie Wyckmans and Zhigiang Wu 


In this chapter, we present a study on the inter-relationships between air 
pollution, transportation, industries, and social activities in a city based on multiple 
data sources for Tianjin. Tianjin, as one of the locations with Chinese urban living 
labs (living laboratories (or living labs) are spaces for co-innovation through 
participatory, transdisciplinary and systemic research), was selected by the TRANS 
URBAN EU-CHINA project as a representative city because of its size, its industries, 
and its importance as a main traffic node in order to verify the project results in 
practice. This chapter describes a top-down approach for the analysis of air pollution 
where multiple impact factors are taken into account. The insights gained provide 
evidence for decision-making to facilitate sustainable development with respect to 
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air pollution, which is a valuable goal in order to create more socially integrative 
cities, as it impacts greatly on the health and well-being of the people in affected parts 
of the city. The models and analyses identify some important factors impacting the 
air quality in Tianjin. Furthermore, a cost model for air pollution reduction provides 
insight into causal factors that should be taken into account while making decisions to 
lower air pollutants. The models may be beneficial for cities in China and elsewhere 
and are a contribution to evidence-based urban planning for socially integrative cities. 


Estimating the Replication Potential of Urban Solutions for Socially Integrative 
Cities 


by Loriana Paolucci 


In the previous chapters, the topic of sustainable transition toward socially 
integrative and sustainable cities was widely discussed and several tools and 
advanced methods were introduced as useful instruments to facilitate this process. 
All these tools are valid aids for urban planners and decision-makers in implementing 
specific urban solutions. Often, however, the fact that a solution is successful in 
a given context does not imply that it can be easily replicated in other situations 
and bring the same benefits. Notably, successful urban solutions in Europe, 
could face various difficulties when implemented in the Chinese context. Thus, a 
thorough analysis of the replication potential is required for the selection of the most 
appropriate solutions for any given city. This article illustrates a new methodology 
for the estimation of the replication potential of urban solutions in different contexts 
to support successful transition toward socially integrative cities. The novelty of 
this method is in the combination of quantitative data with qualitative information 
collected from local stakeholders, and in the assessment of five specific dimensions: 
socio-cultural, institutional, technological, environmental and economic (SITEE 
replicability method). This multi-dimensional analysis allows us to best describe and 
understand the complexity of the different cities’ ecosystems, helping to identify the 
most relevant factors that may limit or facilitate replication. Cities are thus guided 
in the selection of those urban solutions that could be best replicated in their local 
context, and are widely supported in the urban planning phase and in the provision 
of more socially integrative initiatives. The application of SITEE to the Chinese 
context might have interesting implications. China’s city-tier classification system 
can be adapted to SITEE so as to broaden and maximize the results and the impacts 
that can be obtained for one city, leading to the identification of a group of solutions 
that can be applied all the cities belonging to the same tier. 
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Urban Living Labs as Instruments of Open Innovation: Examples of 
Sino-European Cooperation 


by Annemie Wyckmans, Yu Wang, Marius Korsnes, Pal Aune, Yang Yu, 
Chang Liu, Edna Pasher, Mor Harir, Lee Sharir, Otthein Herzog, Buyang Cao, 
Nikolaos Kontinakis and Anthony Colclough 


This chapter analyses how Urban Living Labs may be used as instruments 
of open innovation. The analysis is based on on-the-ground experiences with Urban 
Living Labs in China (in the cities of Wuhan, Tianjin and Jingdezhen), in close contact 
with local stakeholders and European and Chinese experts. These experiences were 
paired with desk research, local stakeholder workshops and Sino-European expert 
workshops, in order to better understand the challenges that were identified in the 
Urban Living Labs, and to explore pathways towards addressing these challenges. 
Based on these methods, open innovation-based principles are discussed for Urban 
Living Labs to function as meeting arenas to support communities’ diversity, 
significance and connectedness, where participants can experiment with practical 
ideas and solutions towards more a cohesive, inclusive and sustainable every-day 
life. 
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